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SOUTHFOLD. 





A PARABLE OF LITTLE STRANGERS. 





BY EDITH M, THOMAS. 





SOUTHFOLD? only this I know: 

When you’ve passed a world of snow, . 
And one last great ridge is crossed, 
Then farewell to snow and frost! 

On a sudden spring’s begun! 

Steady shines the loving sun 

On the fields that southward run, 

On the walls and broad low roof 

That need not be winter-proof, 

For the winter keeps aloof; 

Or, if any drift of snow 

From the great white ridge should blow, 
It but makes a tinkling rill 

Falling, falling, falling still 

From the eaves, while all around 
Greener grows the sunny ground. 


I have heard a traveler say, 
_ Thither every tender stray, 

Every silly straggler, goes. 

Yet the way it never knows 


. (By some kind enchantment told) 


‘To the happy fields and fold. 

There the lambs are that were born 
On a January morn, 

And the birds that fledged so late 
None would pity them and wait 
Till their wings would bear them right 
On the long, long autumn flight. 
There the wood-bees are whose home 
With its store of honeycomb 

By the chopper was laid low; 
Houseless, they were forced to go 
Out upon the wintry air. 

And the willow-moth is there 

That mistook the time of year, 
Waking in December drear, 

When the cutting winds were keen. 
There the apple tree is seen, 

That each autumn dreams of May, 
And throws out a blooming spray; 
And the violet that peeps forth 

To be frowned on by the North. 


These and many more beside 

In that blessed place abide; 

But the sweetest creature there 
(So the traveler did declare) 

Is the child that knows no love 
Save the Father's from above. 
Thither long ago he came, 

Lost, and knowing not his name: 
There were teardrops to be kissed 
From the eyes whose light none missed; 
Now he has himself forgot 

All the sorrow in his lot. 


There the time is early May— 
And the time is morning day. 


. There the late bird tries its wings, 


And its young song blithely sings; 
And the winter lambs are glad, 
Rosy-tinged in new wool clad. 


_ And the wood-bees’ murmuring seems 


Like the music heard in dreams; 
And the willow-moth is ‘fanned 
Up and down the flowery land, 
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While the apple tree holds all 

Her fair flowers.(which never fall), 
And the violet need not fear 

Tho it bloom the whole round year, 
And the child that knows no love | 
Save the Father’s from above, 

Has a heart of love to give 

All that in the fold do live— g 

All that like himself were lost 

Till the great white ridge was crossed. 


Little song, thyself a stray, 

Join the troop that, night and day, - 
Unobserved do thither go— 

’Tis the only home thou’lt know! 
There in mellow trills and laughters, 
Haunt the scented pine-wood rafters 
And the broad low roof, that cover 

' Little strangers the world over. 


West NEw BRIGHTON, N. Y. 
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TURKISH INTEMPERANCE. 


BY THE REV. W. F, ENGLISH. 


WHILE the many sterling qualities of the Turkish peas- 
antry have received tardy and scant recognition, the 
public seems determined to idealize this people as an ex- 
ample of temperance. The prevailing intemperance of 
the Christian nations of Europe, and the abstinence of 
this despised race, have long afforded a favorite subject 
of remark on pulpit and platform; and, notwithstanding 
the testimony of those residing in the country to the fal- 
lacy of the idea, the Turk is still supposed to be a total 
abstainer, from religious precept if not conviction. In- 
deed, even the Turkish official, otherwise so hopelessly 


liquor traffic, and we have not been slow in extending to 
him our sympathy in his vain efforts to protect his coun- 
try from the greatest vice of our Christian civilization. 
It is hard to understand how an idea so completely at 
variance with the facts could originate or maintain itself 
in-the minds of intelligent men. 

While we find in the Koran (chap. 2): 

“They will ask thee concerning wine and: low; Answer, 

In both there is great sin, and also some things of use unto 
men; but their sinfulness is greater than their use,”’ 
we also read in the description of Heaven (chap. 56), 
that the faithful shall there be attended by youths, 
‘““with goblets and beakers, and a cup of flowing wine; 
their heads shall not ache by drinking the same, neither 
shall their reason be disturbed.” 
What there may be of prohibition in the one is, in a 
great measure, neutralized by the teaching of the other 
passage. I have also been surprised to find that the pop- 
ular understanding and interpretation of the prohibition 
limits its reference to wine, leaving the believer free to 
use the stronger and more harmful beverages at will. 

The prevailing practise of the Turks is even more 
clearly at variance with the popular idea of them, as a 
temperance people. Geo. Sale wrote, in 1850 (Introduc- 
tion to the Koran): 

‘“‘The Turks are very fond of wine, and drink it, tho its 
use is clearly opposed to the religious teachings of the 
Koran.” 

Arthur Arnold, in an admirable article on Turkey in 
The Contemporary Review in 1876 writes: 

“JT have never seen people drink ardent spirits in such 
quantities as some Mohammedans of station whom I have 
met with in travel. English doctors in the East 
are frequently summoned to cases of deliriwm tremens.” 

While in Constantinople and some of the larger sea- 
port cities, the Turk is quite cosmopolitan in his choice 
of liquors, and not infrequently makes a spectacle of 
himself on the street, in the interior of the country it is 
very different. Here he rejects wine, as a weak and 
giaour beverage, and uses raki, a fiery alcoholic liquor, 
sometimes taking a little brandy for a change. He 
drinks privately at night, in the seclusion of a private 
house, and drinks inordinately, as tho his object was to 
become thoroughly intoxicated. The consumption of 
rakt is steadily on the increase; and, while formerly in- 
temperance was largely confined to the cities, it is now 
rapidly spreading even among the villages of the far 





considered complete without introductory courses of 

raki; and the little glasses of the white aromatic liquid 
go around and around among the guests until, after from 

one to four hours of preparation, the feast is served to a 

company that is not in a condition to be over-critical of 
the viands. The officials of the Government are the 

most addicted to drink, and many of them are known to 

be habitual drunkards, but are not considered at all dis- 

qualified for holding their positions because of this weak- 

ness. One of the best and most popular local governors 

I have met rarely passed a sober night. The Secretary 
of State of a large province, whom I have also met, is 
notoriously incapable of doing business much of the 
time, from his excessive use of strong liquors. Among 
the common people, even in the smaller towns of the in- 
terior, I have known of cases of extreme poverty, wife- 
beating, etc., occasioned by drunkenness. 

Coffee and tobacco were both, on their introduction 
into this land, denounced by the Mohammedan priests, 
as opposed to the Koran, and severe penalties were 
enacted for those who should be found using them. 
Now, the Turk sips his coffee and smokes his cigaret at 
all times and in all places. 

Is it to be the same with strong drink? 

It will be sad, indeed, if the long-suffering peasantry 
of this bankrupt land bring upon themselves, in addition 
to their other burdens, the curse of intemperance, which 
now seems impending. 

Sivas, TURKEY. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE SOUTH. 


BY J. T. HANSON, ESQ. 








DurinG Mr. Cleveland’s Administration the South was 
generously provided for in the distribution of Federal pat- 
ronage, and his re-election gave promise of larger re- 
sults for the future in this direction. While the doc- 
trines and conclusions of his now celebrated Free-trade 
Message to Congress were opposed by a respectable mi- 
nority of Southern Democrats, the majority approved 
his message, and anticipated and desired his re-election. 
His defeat, and the consequent election of General Har- 
rison, was, therefore, a sore disappointment. As a sec- 
ondary result of the election, the Republicans secured 
control of the National House of Representatives, giving 
them, for the first time in many years, the Executive, 
and a majority in both houses of Congress. 

The Presidential contest, which ended in this result, 
Was made upon an issue deliberately chosen by Mr. Cleve- 
land, and hence the Republican President and Congress 
were pledged to save thé country from the policy which 
Mr. Cleveland and the Democratic Party proposed to in- 
flict upon it. The loss of Federal patronage and power, 
and the perpetuation of the protective system, were dis- 
appointments; but the result of the election involved an- 
other question—the probable enactment of a Federal 
election law, which was regarded as still more serious, 
and which excited the deepest solicitude throughout the 
Southern States. As was natural, politicians and an 
ultra-partisan press utilized the situation for the pur- 
pose of inflaming the public mind with reference to the 
purposes of the new Administration. 

President Harrison was inaugurated under these con- 
ditions, and the conclusion was doubtless forced upon 
him at an early date, that the people of a large and 
powerful section of the country were not only largely 
opposed to him, but were determined to find nothing in 
his Administration worthy of approval. That he was 
not influenced by this development of public sentiment 
touching the questions indicated, has been shown by his 
conservatism toward the South, and the steadiness of 
purpose and ability with which he has pursued the meas- 
ures of internal and foreign policy, which will render his 
Administration, in practical results, one of the best in 
the history of the country. Not the least of these re- 
sults, was the unexampled prosperity of the South during 
the first two years of his Administration, and which 
continued until the Democratic tidal wave of 1890, ren- 
dered doubtful in the minds of the people our future 
policy with reference to protection. 

The more prominent questions that constitute distinc- 
tive features of the Administration, and upon which ii 
must stand or fall in public estimation, are the tariff, 
money, a Federal election law, and national dignity and 
self-respect, as involved in the New Orleans incident, 





interior. No dinner, in any of the larger cities, is now 


the Chilean affair, and the Bering Sea controversy. The 
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scope of this paper will permit little beyond the state- 
ment of generally accepted facts and conclusions with 


reference to these important questions; but this is d med Pro Ce 


sufficient for the purpose of lishing an in t | 
basis upon which to form an estimate of the Administra- 
tion. : 


The McKinley bill, which must be accepted as the | 
joint measure of the Administration and Congress, estab- 
lishes more clearly than at any time in our history the 
rule we should follow in levying duties upon imports. 
Its free list, larger even than the free list of the Mills 
bili, was determined upon the principle that we should 
levy duties on foreign products that compete with ours, 
and admit to our ports duty free articles that we do not 
or cannot successfully produce. This principle is consist- 
ent with the true philosophy of foreign commerce, which, 
in its highest and best effects, secures the exchange be- 
tween nations of their surplus commodities. It guar- 
antees to American capital, manufacturers and labor the 
home market, and to each employment, and to consum- 
ers the lowest prices consistent with fair wages and 
profits, as seen inthe decline of every manufactured ar- 
ticle in the list of American consumption, where our 
capacity for production is equal to the home demand. 

Its reciprocity clause, whereby we are enabled, through 
the President, to say to the foreign producers of com- 
modities we do not produce, that they can bring them 
into our ports duty free, by making proper concessions 
with reference to duties on oursurplus products admitted 
to their ports, has enhanced our foreign sales, until they 
are larger than at any previous period in our commercial 
history. This is certainly true of our sales to Spanish 
America, where excessive purchases over sales for the 
past decade reduced our favorable foreign trade balance, 
and depleted our stock of gold to the amount of one 
hundred millions-of dollars annually. Our treaties with 
Germany and France illustrate what those great com- 
mercial nations are willing to pay for the privileges of 
our markets, which Mr. Cleveland proposes to open to all 
the world without compensation. The Administration 
has also favored the demand for foreign steam commu- 
nication, by adequate subsidies, in the form of mail con- 
tracts or otherwise, to sustain our steamship lines in 
carrying the mails and transporting passeagers and 
freights in the acquisition of foreign trade, as a necessary 
means of utilizing the advantages secured by legislation 
and diplomacy. 

The President has been a bulwark and pledge to the 
country, in opposition to the wild schemes of finance, 
through which it has been proposed to reduce the United 
States to the level of India and Asia by substituting sil- 
ver currency for that of gold. In the face of popular 
clamor, and the threatened overthrow of his party in 
important States if he stood by the gold standard, he has 
been firm, and to his attitude upon this question the 
country owes, toa large extent, its escape from a con- 
tract to buy the world’s stock of silver at thirty-three per 
cent. above its value. 

The business South as distinguished from the political 
South is divided with reference to the Tariff, and this is 
true as to steamship subsidies; but it is largely opposed 
to free silver coinage, and this brief statement covers the 
condition of public sentiment touching these questions, 
so far as these classes are concerned. The farmers are 
largely free traders, are opposed to subsidies, and in 
favor of free silver. 

Upon the question of Federal election laws and Federal 
supervision of Federal elections, there is, among the 
white people, an almost unanimous sentiment of oppo- 
sition, growing vut of the morbid fear of Negro control 
or influence in our elections. To this sentiment must be 
attributed their failure to support, in so far as they ap- 
proved, the wise and practical measures of the Adminis- 
tration. President Harrison favored a Federal election 
law, and in doing so provoked opposition in the South to 
all other measures of his Administration that our people 
might otherwise have approved. Without stoppiug to 
discuss the race question, it is proper to state that it has 
long since ceased to be a social question, raised for the 
broad purpose of protecting our property and civiliza- 
tion, through white control of our local affairs, and has 
become a political question as it affects, through our elec- 
tions, Federal political ascendency and power. 

While the Negro is a theoretical citizen, he is practi- 
cally disfranchised through our election methods, which 
were inaugurated to cheat him, but have resulted in 
the political enslavement of the white man‘and the 
Negro alike. The failure of many of the Southern 
States to enact and erforce proper election laws, through 
which they could legally protect themselves against the 
evils of an ignorant citizenship, is due to the fact that, 
in most of these States, we are under the control of men 
who are the beneficiaries of illegal elections, and an en- 
larged representation in Congress, and the electoral col- 
lege, based upon ‘the Negro population of the South. 
Politicians do not surrender political control because it 
is right to do so; hence, it is doubtful if the Governments 
of the Southern States will ever solve the question on a 
legal and just basis. So faras the control of our State 
elections is concerned, the States are supreme. In Fed- 
eral elections they can determine, without question, the 
qualifications of voters, so long as they make no discrimi- 
nations on account of *‘race or previous condition.” It 
is right and proper, however, for the Federal Government 





‘ites ak ene Yoliend chetiaan: at honestly and fairly 
conducted, and itis specifically authorized todo so by } 

oh come oon duty in State or 
tions, because of its obligation to guarantee 
° States a Republican form of government. Federal 
power must ome to the rescue if the States fail or refuse 
to act, not for the purpose alone of securing to the Negro 
his constitutional Tights, but to prevent the permanent 
‘political enslavement ‘of Southern white men. 

Time will demonstrate that the opposition of the South 
to President Harrison’s Administration, in so far as this 
opposition has been enhanced by his advocacy of a Fed- 
eral election law, was opposition to broad and patriotic 
statesmanship, which sought not only to protect the 
humblest citizen in the exercise of his sacred, inalienable 
and incontestable rights, but to save the country from 
inevitable tumult and revolution over ballot-box frauds. 

The foreign policy of the Administration developed in 
the New Orleans, Chilean and Bering Sea controversies, 
has been sustained with practical unanimity in the South. 
These incidents have demonstrated that the Southern 
masses ate devotedly attached to the Union, and the 
manner in which the Administration has been sustained 
at this point by this section, strongly opposed to the 
President politically, is evidence of the wisdom, justice, 
moderation, firganess and patriotism with which the 
rights of the country have been upheld and protected. 

There are evidences on all hands of a change in public 
sentiment with reference to the President. Men of in- 
telligence have learned, from the progress of his Admin- 
istration, that he is a great lawyer, and a statesman of 
rare perceptions. He is thoroughly American in all of 
his ideas and sympathies, loving, and believing in his 
country, while no man questions his spotless integrity. 
He is growing stronger every day in public respect and 
confidence. 

MACON GA. 









A VENTURE IN CHRISTOLOGY. 


BY E. H. JOHNSON, 


PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY IN CROZER THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 





THE doctrines of the ancient councils of Nicea, Chal- 
cedon and Constantinople were framed and have been 
supported chiefly by inference from facts, such as 
the divine origin of Jesus, which are too vast to be 
handled by logic. Unless one holds that those decisions, 
whatever they were, are authoritative, the opportunity is 
fairly open to test them by the modern methods of bibli- 
cal study, and even by the results of physical inquiry, 
when these are clearly applicable. Those must have been 
inspired councils, if the queer old philosophies, like neo- 
Platonism and the boldly speculative method that so 
manifestly colored their decisions, were kept from dis- 
coloring the decisions.’ Many to-day who do not for- 
gethow much we owe to Nicea and Chalcedon, are sat- 
isfied that the fathers went a great way too far, and 
ended with laying upon the consciences of the faithful 
certain items of doctrine which can be defended out of 
the Bible only by deduction from deduction, and which 
the councils could not know to be true except by a new 
and special revelation to themselves. 

For one example we have the evident purpose of the 
Nicene symbol to teach the curious speculation of the 
eternal generation of the Son—a cloud-bank of neo- 
Platonic emanationism. Another instance is the Chal- 
cedonian dogma that the one person of our Lord was 
constituted of two complete and distinct natures; that is 
of two souls, one divine, the other human. It may be 
disagreeable to have any question raised against this 
dogma in orthodox circles;, and yet it is a decision 
which brings its own discomforts to most thinkers. For 
instance, how could Jesus have two complete and dis- 
tinct natures, that is two souls, each of its kind, with- 
out being two persons? Let any one who can make out a 
list of the powers which make a distinct human nature 
complete, but which do not constitute it a person. Con- 
stantinople said that Jesus had two wills. Of course, if 
he had two distinct and complete natures. But the will 
is the very faculty which sets person off from person; 
and so two wills must have made of Christ two persons. 
If not, how not? Again, if we know anything about the 
relation of mind to body, it is that one brain has all it 
can do to serve as the organ of one soul. Who would 
care gratuitously to encumber his Christology with the 
doctrine that the one brain of Jesus had to answer for 
two souls, for his distinct human soul, and also for the 
Word made flesh, who surely used the frame he lived 
in? Did these two use the brain one at a time? and was 
one evicted while the other was in possession? Psycho- 
physics is not making the old theory any easier to ac- 
cept. 

But these embarrassments disappear with the over- 
wrought doctrine which involves them, providing we 
accept f for guidance only the data of the Bible, and pro- 
viding we interpret these by the admitted rule that we 
are not to infer a miracle unless a miracle is clearly set 
forth. Surely the spectetor of the events on record in 
the New Testament would not regard any occurrence 
miraculous unless it was unmistakably due to divine in- 
tervention; that is, unless it were beyond belief that 
Nature could bring about such an event. This is but a 





negative way of stating the rule of interpretation. The 


positive way is, we must credit to man or to Nature 
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every occurrence in those days or these which is not un- 
‘nlstakably due to a power above the human, 

- Thus understood, the annunciation, as recounted by 
Luke, teaches us just that which answered Mary’s ques- 
tion; namely, God was the real tho miraculous Father of 
Jesus, while Mary’s function was wholly natural. Is 


‘there the least intimation that the Father’s part in the 


Son of Man was anything more than a divine substitute 
for a human father’s part, or that Mary’s part was either 
less or more than usual? Exactly this much was stated 
to Mary about the Father, and nothing else exceptional 
was even hinted. This would seem to be a straightfor- 
ward use of the accepted canon of interpretation. It 
leads, however, to a momentous conclusion: Jesus re- 
ceived from Mary so much as other mothers give, and 
from God an equivalent for what other fathers give. 
That is, Christ had one body and one soul from two 
sources, as usual. The soul of Jesus was then strictly 
theanthropic; he was God-man, and not a complete per- 
son apart either from the divine or from the human 
factor in him. 

I acknowledge at once that to a traducianist, to one 
who believes that human souls are derived from human 
parents, this theory is more easily credible than it can 
be to a creationist, who holds that every human soul is 
specially created by God. But every ene is bound to 
hold his Christology close to the facts of the New Testa- 
ment. The creationist, therefore, may well be called upon 
to show reason for teaching that the eternal Word was 
not the soul which the Bible tells us was conferred upon 
Jesus by his Father. This would be Apollinarism; but 
Apollinarism is a formidable rival to a creationism 
which relies solely upon what the Bible tells us. The 
creationist believes that God bestows a human soul every 
other time; the Apollinarist holds that God bestowed the 
eternal Word this time. 

Why is not a traducianist in the same predicament, in 
case he accepts the view above proposed? Well, for one 
thing he cannot be an Appollinarist; for he believes that 
Jesus had as much of human soul as comes from 
mothers; and toa traducianist the signs are that mothers 
confer their full share in the highest powers of the high- 
est men. 

But would Jesus be a real man, according to this 
physiological account of his origin? No, he would not, 
except for one thing; it is coming to be recognized that 
the divine spirit is of the same species or kind of being 
asa human soul. The distinction between God and the 
soul of man is in extent of powers, not in kind of nature; 
quantitative, not qualitative. If this be a true opinion, 
then Christ was a real man, tho he had a divine Father. 
The union of the Word with the mother element in his 
soul rounded out on the one hand his humanity, on the 
other hand the personality of the Word himself. So far 
as I know, orthodox trinitarians are prompt to concede 
that neither of the persons in the Godhead, some might 
except the Father, is by himself a ‘‘ person” in the ordi- 
nary meaning of the term. 

This doctrine of specific identity, with numerical dis- 
tinctness, between God and the human soul, would seem 
to be approximated in the teaching that God made man 
in his image; that is, unlike the beasts, a person. It is 
boldly put forward by Luke when he makes Adam hold 
the same relation to God that Seth held to Adam, and 
that Jesus was ‘‘ supposed” to hold to Joseph. Luke can- 
not mean that God begat Adam; but he must mean that 
Adam’s nature was what it would have been were he 
what Luke called him, “the son of God.” If evidence 
less purely verbal is required—evidence which goes to 
the core of the case—is it not found in the fact that Jesus 
was not the monstrous offspring of two species, not a hy- 
brid? He was, at the same time, man and God; but he 
was not theless God for being the son of Mary, nor the 
less man for being the Son of God. 

If dogmatic interests had not seemed to call for, and 
had not these many centuries inculeated the elaborated 
theory of two complete and, also distinct natures, the 
Church would hardly have felt it necessary to go beyond 
the plain teaching of Scripture and to multiply mysteries 
about Christ. It might have been recognized as matter 
of course that he had one soul from two parents; that 
each parent contributed what was characteristic; that 
what came from God was completely divine because the 
divine cannot be incomplete, and that what came from 
Mary received its complement from a divine source, and 
became a completely human soul by virtue of the specific 
sameness of the divine and the human natures. If this 
can be accepted now, then it is easy to see that one soul 
found one body enough; that both natures took part in 
all Jesus did and suffered; that each parent modified, as 
always, the contribution of the other, so that while the 
powers of Christ were clearly beyond the- human, they 

were under. the restraints appropriate to the race which 
bears ‘‘the form of a servant,” and were subject 
to the limitations of childhood, growth, weariness, sleep, 
prayer, and even death. What, did the divine in Christ 
die? The question seems to take for granted a negative 
reply; because to most minds it is equivalent to asking 
whether the divine could perish. But when we consider 
that the question means no more than it means in the 
case of human souls, we are, perhaps, ready to admit 
that the divine in Christ died because Christ died. The 





human in him did not live, and could not die, apart from 
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the divine. And so the divine-human died in every sense 
in which human souls die, It was rent from that organ- 
ism, the body, which was essential to its completeness, 
and which was resumed precisely in order to make its 
equipment complete; that is, the God-man suffered 
physical death, and spiritual death too. The whole of 
him cried out, ‘‘ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani!” If we 
seem to hearin that cry either part of his nature 
rather than the other, need we hesitate to say that the 
surprise, the dismay, the'passion came from the depths 
of that divine consciousness to which the Devil openly 
appealed in the wilderness, and which everything con- 
spired to overbear and break down as theend drew near? 
Witness the anguish in Gethsemane; the thought of the 
angelic legions which could -be but must not be called 
for; the sneer with which priests and scribes repeated 
Satan’s offer to give the kingdom in some other than 
God’s way to the one who knew that the kingdom was 
for him alone of all beings to win. 

If the theologian of to-day has a duty more urgent 
than any other, it is to unload theology of ultra-scrip- 
tural fancies, Theology has been over-elaborated bv 
working away from the Bible. To get back to the Bible 
at all costs is pressed upon us by two considerations: 
the Bible is to remain the source of Christian doctrine; 
biblical theology is now for the first time in a strictly 
scientific way inquiring what the Bible teaches. If sys- 
tematic theology does not follow closely it will be dis- 
credited; and so far as it gets itself regarded as the ex- 
ponent of Christianity, Christianity will be discredited 
too. The consensus of the Church as to the facts of 
Scripture and of Christian experience is not going to be 
shaken; but the theories about those facts, constituting as 
they do alarge part of systematic theology, are subject to 
whatever modification the freshly studied facts suggest, 
after these suggestions’ have been found to bear the in- 
evitable and indispensable test of time. If the tentative 
view of our Lord’s nature above ventured seems to fly 
in the face of what time has long approved, I dare to 
allege that the approved theories far outrun the teach- 
ings of the Bible, and that they are subject tu challenge 
from the Bible students of to-day. In fact, there is no 
doctrine, or set of doctrjnes,which we are now so certain 
to review thoroughly, or which it is so pressingly impor- 
tant that we reduce to strictly scriptural form, as the 
doctrines which set forth the nature and mission of our 
Lord. 


CHESTER, PENN. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 











WHEN Cleopatra dissolved her pearl in vinegar, one 
supposes she derived some pleasure from it; tho, for my 
part, I should have much preferred the oyster without 
its pearl. There must be some sort of pleasure in waste- 
ful expense, or we should not read such glowing ac- 
counts of the ‘‘ At Homes” of millionaires. In the good 
old times of prize money and long vogages, Jack used to 
eat bank notes between his bread and butter; but this was 
an enjoyment never practiced in private, but to extort 
admiration (tho possibly tinged with regret) from Moll 
and Bess. A Manchester gentleman has, however, lately 
distinguished himself by eating two twenty pound notes, 
in the presence only of a police constable, who in vain 
attempted to restrain him from that costly meal. He 
had stolen the notes, and adopted this device to. prevent 
their identification. It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good, and tho the prosecutor may sigh for his vanished 
property, there will be joy among the directors of the 
Bank of England. 

A name, it is true, is ‘‘but the guinea’s stamp, the 
man’s the gold for a’ that”; but with weak persons (of 
whom the world is largely composed) it has a great influ- 
ence. The Spanish Ambassador in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time was, we read, greatly affronted because that worthy 
citizen, John Cutts, was deputed to see him. Having 
probably about a dozen names himself, and all long ones, 
he did not approve of such brevity of appellation. ‘‘We 
should have no hesitation,” said Wilkes, ‘‘in giving the 
preference to John Dryden over Elkanah Settle, without 
knowing their different merits”; and Sterne entreats 
godfathers not to ‘‘ Nicodemus a man into nothing.” 
Disraeli, the elder, who was no lover of the Long Parlia- 
ment, admits that the prominence of its member Bare- 
bones had something to do with its condemnation, and 
points out how “apt and fortunate” was the name of 
Bloomfield for that rustic bard. Richardson calls his 
own Sir Charles Grandison ‘‘a noble name,” and evi- 
dently thought himself lucky in having hit upon it. 
Next to having a ludicrous name, like Togs, for example, 
the most discouraging circumstance to writers of ambi- 
tion is to possess a name already distinguished in the 
same line. Mr. John Milton would find it hard to estab- 
lish a reputation for epics, or Mr. William Shakespeare 
for dramatic works. i 

A lady in Rome bas bequeathed her whole fortune to 
the editor of a newspaper ‘‘ the perusal of which has 
given her many happy hours.” From what I have seen 
of Italian newspapers, she must either have been excep- 
tionally fortunate, or very easily pleased. Still her mo- 
tives did her honor, and one hopes her example will be 
followed. I do not see, however, why: the editor has 
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contributors; it may be argued that they were probably 
anonymous, but perhaps I may venture to remark that 
this is not always the case. Let us trust for the honor 
of human nature that the story is true; but there is an 
addition to it concerning which we may be allowed to 
doubt. ‘‘The Italian editor,” we are told, ‘‘ has refused 
to avail himself of this windfall, and has distributed the 
legacy among various charitable institutions.” I know 
something of Italian editors, and what they are accus- 
tomed to pay (or not to pay) for translations or English 
novels, and I don’t believe he has done anythingof the 
kind. 

Lord Tennyson's *‘ Foresters” appears to be an attract- 
ive play. His admirers(and who are not so?) have feared 
that his genius, tho, so great and varied, did not extend 
to dramatic productions. But doubtless the theme has 
helped him. There has been no subject in our history so 
prolific in song and story as Robin Hood. To it ‘‘ Ivanhoe ” 
owes its most striking scenes; and fine as are the old 
ballads that deal with it, none are to be compared with 
Keats’s briet but exquisite lament over the old forest 
days: 

** Never more shall we behold 

Little John nor Robin bold; 

Never one of all his clan 

Thrumming on an empty can 

Some old hunting ditty, while 

He doth his green way beguile 

To fair hostess Merriment, 

Down beside the pasture Trent 

(For he left the merry tale 

Messenger for spicy ale).” 

Whata graphic picture! What life and color pervades 
it! In our whole gallery of poetic description there is, 
I think. none to surpass it. Even our Tennyson cannot 
have drunk to better purpose at the same inspiring 
spring. 

Why should the form of memorial of a good man, 
who is also a theologian, take the form of a statue? In 
such a case. personality—in its innocent sense—should 
surely be avoided. The case of Cardinal Newman is 
surely one in point. Every one can sympathize with his 
benevolence and excellent intentions, but not every one 
—or nearly every one—with his religious views. Why, 
then, should not those who wish to do his memory honor, 
do so by the endowment of some hospital, or the estab- 
lishment of an almshouse, rather than use a method 
which is sure to arouse opposition, where opposition is 
most unseemly. Whenaman is dead, it is surely bad 
taste to raise ‘“‘the dust of creeds” over his monument. 
Without bringing Ridley and Latimer into the contro- 
versy, it certainly strikes many persons that the pro- 
posed statue is intended asa slap in the face to the re- 
formed faith. It will probably -be an ugly statue, it is 
certain in a year or two to be a dirty one; and Oxford is 
one of the few English towns that is not in need of street 
decoration. ; 

It was the complaint cf a certain poet laureate that 
men would not believe in him as a prose writer” because 
he wrote such excellent verse. Nowadays, what remains 
of him is his prose, while his verse is well-nigh forgot- 
ten; but that does not weaken his argument. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the public is slow to admit a writer's excel- 
lence in both kinds. Therule is proved by its exceptional 
admiration of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose stories and 
whose poetry are almost equally peculiar. Hislines™‘ On 
the Bolivar,” printed in the St. James’ Gazette, the other 
day, are full of fire and vigor. His sailors are real 
sailors, just as his soldiers are real soldiers. They are noi 
seamen in a seamen’s home, or in any process of devel- 
opment toward perfection, but exactly as they are knowu 
to those who have to do with them. He paints with a 
big brush, and his manner is alarmingly ‘‘free”; but the 
brush is dipped in the colors of Life, and his work is 
never that of an amateur. The critics are perpetually 
telling him to do this, that and the other; but he prefers 
to please himself, and in so doing pleases the public 
also. 

If the opinion expressed for and against the appoint- 
ment of a writer to a professorship ia the gift of the 
Government are to be taken as a type of what may be 
expected when literature comes to be ‘‘ ennobled by the 
State,” there are stirring times ahead for authors. ‘As 
a witticism,” says one newspaper, ‘the appointment is 
passable, but it is in deplorable taste.” ‘‘ Certainly.” 
says another, ‘“‘his predecessor would never have sanc- 
tioned such a nomination.” On the other hand, a third 
journal declares that ‘‘ no better selection could possibly 
have been made.” If these are the criticisms upon Gov- 
ernment patronage in the matter of a mere professor- 
ship, what are they likely to be when titles, in proportion 
to their deserts, are conferred upon the disciples of liter- 
ature, art and science? There may be coronets in the 
air, but, if so, there will be most certainly “‘ wigs on the 
green.” 

The old belief that our ancient ancestors were of huge 
stature gains corroboration from the late discoveries in 
the cliffs of Mentone. ‘‘ Under the rubble and soil of the 
cave lay three skeletons, all of abnormal size, and one of 
them enormous.” When we talk of our own hight we 
are not very careful to add “in our stockings,” but gen- 
erally add the thickness of our boots; whereas this per- 
son (if he will allow us to call him so) measured six feet 
five inches from his shoulder blades to his fleshless feet. 
His three companions were only seven feet high, but 





been selected as the object of her beneficence, and not his 





deed that there were “‘ giants in the land in those days,” 

or, at all events, in that land. It is not, however, so 

certain that we have lost much upon moral grounds by 

this deficiency of inches. Besides these three paleolithic 

gentlemen were lying flint daggers and ‘“‘ necklaces made 

of teeth,” presumably human, which somehow is not 

suggestive of a genial disposition. Two of our music hall 

‘*strong men,” described as being of ‘‘ herculean propor- 

tions,” are just now in trouble for the most mean and 
cowardly acts it is possible to imagine, so that moral and 
physical elevation do net necessarily go together; and, 

on the whole, it seems better to make the acquaintance of 
these prodigies, scientifically rather than socially, as 
**skeletons.” 

The story of the three wishes is familiar to most of us, 
as an illustration of the disadvantage of not knowing 
exactly what to ask for, when one gets thechance. The 
sailor who replied ‘‘ Rum,” and ‘* More rum,” and for the 
third time “More rum,” is another painful example of 
it. The little girl who met the Queen on the Riviera 
seels to have been free from this weakness. She knew 
exactly what she wanted, and had no scruple about men- 
tioning it. Her whole address (which one concludes was 
no more extempore than ‘‘ addresses ” usually are) was a 
model of gracefulness mingled with worldly wisdom: 
there was no shilly-shallying about it; having got her 
opportunity she resolved to use it to the best advantage: 
she was not overcome, even in the presence of majesty, 
by shyness; the request she made was coolness itself. 

‘‘ Hearing that a queen had come into this neighbor_ 
hood I ascended the hill and sought this opportunity of 
addressing her.” (Here she stopped Her Majesty’s don- 
key.) ‘‘ A queen isa good fairy and by her, no doubt, the 
dearest wish of my heart will be gratified.” ‘Well, 
what is it, my dear?’ ‘1 want io visit Paris.” It is 
probable that when this little girl grows up, she will 
**go far.” Much further than Paris. 

Neither man nor boy are ever at a loss for excuses, for 
not knowing what they have no mind to know, or for 
not doing what they have no mind to do. The wittiest 
that is recorded in college annals, is the reason given in 
the Senate house for not answering the question ‘* Who 
were the minor prophets?” ‘I donot fill this in,” wrote 
the candidate, ‘‘ because the inquiry is so invidious.” A 
case in which for once the undergraduate (always made 
victorious in their encounters) was defeated by his Dean, 
came under my own observation. It wasin winter, and 
for five Sundays running the youth had not made his ap- 
pearance at morning chapel. When summoned upon the 
charge, he put on a delicate appearance and pleaded the 
cold weather. ‘‘Consider, Mr. Dean, the coats of the 
stomach.” ‘* But what,” replied the Dean, ‘‘is the use 
of your stomach having a coat, if it cannot stand the 
morning air?” A schoolboy at Luton has now improved 
upon these performances by handing in a written medi- 
cal certificate to excuse his non-attendance. ‘‘I certify,” 
the medical authority was made to say, “that this boy 
is unfit to attend school for 304 days.” The school- 
master thought it odd, the interim being so long and at 
the same time so particuiar in its date, and upon inquiry 
it turned out that the doctor had written 3 or 4 days, 
which the boy had altered to 304. Ishall watch that 
boy’s career with interest. 

Our last giraffe has gone from the Zoo; the cause of 
his decease is not stated, but let us hope he did not “ die 
by inches,” nor of sore throat; fancy a giraffe witha 
sore throat. What yards of flannel, what gallons of em- 
brocation would be required. The giraffe is beautiful and 
(if grown up)accomplished, but nobody can call him grace- 
ful. AsI once heard the lecturer in a traveling men- 
agerie describe him, ‘‘ his amble is very peculiar and 
may be likened to the knight’s move in chess, or the specta- 
cle that would be afforded by a camp stool in motion. 
This creature culls his food from the upper branches of 
tali trees, thus interfering with the requirements of no 
other animal; when reduced tocrop the herbage he has 
to set his forelegs exceedingly wide apart in order to 
bring his mouth sufficiently low; and from that absurd 
position it surveys the landscape, backward, through 
his hind legs. When erect, he can observe the approach 
of an enemy, from the other side, or nearly soof the ho- 
rizon, and can then make off at considerable speed, tho 
unfortunately only up hill.” Ihavealways thought this 
a much better account of the giraffe than is to be found 
in the Natural History books. 
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ITALIAN POVERTY AND POLITICS. 


BY D. M. HARRIS. 








IN a geographical sense Italy is as old as civilization, 
butin a political sense it is the youngest nation in Europe. 
As a nation Italy has barely attained its majority of 
twenty-one years, and they have been years of blunder- 
ing, inexperience and rashness. True to the nature of 
youth, Italy was too hopeful and far too extravagant, 
and undertook tasks and responsibilities far beyond her 
strength. Immediately following the glorious achieve- 
ment of nationality, the people, intoxicated with success, 
and filled with a desire to take rank with the first na- 
tions of the world, cheerfully entered upon great enter- 
prises. They built railroads where they were not needed, 





even that is now considered unusual. It seems clear in- 


opened canals, built bridges. established schools, equipped 
a great army and a powerful navy, and did many other 
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unwise and unprofitable things. The old dead cities of 


the peninsula sprang into new life and undertook great 
things with small means. Private individuals and cor- 
porations built great blocks of houses that are for the 
most part empty. constructed street-car lines that do not 
pay, founded factories that are generally idle or un- 
remunerative. The result of all this has been a painful 
and distressing reaction. Bank after bank has failed, 
private corporations have suspended operations, and in- 
dividuals have lost all their fortunes. To add to the em- 
barrassment, all this enterprise was carried on by means 
of borrowed money, and now everybody is wondering 
how he could have been so foolish. The period of re- 
action has come, and the universal cry is ‘‘ economy and 
retrenchment.” The National Government. the provinces, 
the cities, the communes and individuals are all alike 
seized with a fit of economy, but like a rich family that 
has been accustomed to luxuries, nobody seems able to 
say just what should be given up. The undertaking so 
far has been attended with the usual ludicrous failures 
of those whom wealth has spoiled. The cities of Italy, 
the communes and the provinces are threatened with 
political extinction as wellas with financial ruin. 

In Naples the city treasury is not only empty, but there 
isa deficit in the municipal revenue this year of $600,000 
or more. Rome is also in a bad way financially, and so 
are Florence, Genoa; Milan, Turin and other cities of the 
Peninsula. In some of the cities building speculators 
have been driven to such desperate straits that the 
National Government has been forced to advance them 
money in order to prevent wholesale bankruptcy and 
ruin. As a result of all this, the people are burdened 
with enormous taxes and debts. It may be doubted 
whether any modern nation is so heavily pressed as Italy. 
It would be an easy matter for the people to recover 
their losses were it not for the immense burdens laid 
upon them by the National Government, All kinds of 
local improvements, sanitary as well as others, are at a 
standstill because the people cannot pay the costs. Some 
idea of the burdens which the people of Italy are endur- 
ing may be gathered from a brief glance at a few of the 
most important taxes. 

Income from landed estates pays a tax of forty-three per 
cent. for national and local purposes; rent on houses pays 
thirty-four per cent.; the earnings of merchants are taxed 
thirteen centsonthedollar. All incomesabove one hundred 
and twenty dollars pay one-seventh of the amount to the 
Goverrment. A school-teacher receiving two hundred 
doliars a year has to pay a tax of about twenty-seven 
dollars. Cab drivers and railway employés also endure 
enormous burdens. To make all this worse the Govern- 
ment imposes a heavy duty on nearly all the necessaries 
of life. There is a tax on imports and there is a tax on 
exports. It would look as if a man were taxed for being 
taxed. The duty on sugar makes that important article 
of food cost from fifteen to twenty cents a pound. Tea 
costs from eighty cents to one dollar, coffee from forty 
to sixty cents., according to quality. Bread isvery dear 
as there is a duty of twenty per cent. on imported wheat. 
The peopte pay, either directly or indirectly, nearly one- 
third of all their earnings to the Government. Hundreds 
and thousands of farmers have been ruined by the intol- 
erable burdens of taxation. 

One would imagine that if taxes and the cost of living 
were so high, wages would be correspondingly high, but 
just the opposite is true. Farm laborers get but twenty 
cents a day on an average. Artisans receive from thirty 
to forty cents a day and are not regularly employed at 
that. The wages of women are so small as to make a 
man blush to name them. In the rice fields of northern 
Italy women wade to their knees twelve hours at a 
stretch for ten cents. The straw plaiters of Fiesole, 
Prato and Leghorn make from six to ten cents a day. 
Their poor fingers fly like spindles from early morning 
till late at night. Skilled labor is better paid, but one 
dollar a day is considered good pay. A few workers in 
atone and marble, bronze and silver make from three to 
five dollars per day. 

The great masses of the people barely make out to 
live. They are poorly fed, scantily clothed and badly 
housed. Indian meal, Italian chestnuts and rice with a 
little inferior fruit constitute the staple diet of the major- 
ity of the Italian peasantry. Meat and wheat bread-are 
unknown fn thousands of homes in this Heaven favored 
land. It is said that the great majority of the poor peo- 
ple eat meat but three or four times a year. Christmas 
and Easter are hailed ag meat days rather than as holy- 
days. For those who have eyes for anything but the 
beauties of art and the glories of Nature there are no 
sadder sights than can be seen in the streets of any Italian 
city. Multitudes of human beings with pale faces, hun- 
gry eyes and dejected looks throng all the highways of 
travel, and tho begging is forbidden by law it is almost 
universally practiced. Old women and little children, 
the lame, the’ halt and the blind and even able-bodied 
men besiege the stranger at almost every step. 

It is generally admitted that there is no remunerative 
employment in Italy, and as a consequence there is annu- 
‘ally a large emigration to the United States, Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic. The’emigrants are generally 
poor, ignorant and vicious. There are two classes of 
emigrants from Italy, the permanent and the temporary. 
The temporary are those who leave in the early spring 
and go north in search of labor and late in the fall return 








to their native land. Statistics show that about one hun- 
dred thousand laborers -migrate in this way every year. 
They go to France, to England, to Germany, and often as 
far as the United States. They can afford to pay their 
passage across the ocean and labor six or eight months 
in our favored land and return to Italy to spend the win- 
ter with their families, bringing with them well-filled 
pockets. It is estimated that those Italians who have 
sought homes in the two Americas send back to their 
poor relatives no less than twenty millions of dollars 
every year. Italy is losing by emigration about two hun- 
dred thousand of its population annually; but the natural 
increase of this prolific race more than makes good the 
loss. While in France deaths are in excess of births, in 
Italy the increase of population is rapid in spite of the 
ever increasing exodus. What can be done to relieve 
the suffering masses is a problem of the greatest gravity. 
Fortunately, the climate does much to diminish the hard- 
ships of poverty. The short sunny winters, the long 
pleasant summers, enable the multitudes to live on 
comparatively little. Except in cooking their scanty 
meals the poor Italians seldom have a fire 
even in the severest winter weather. An American 
family will consume more wood and coal-in one week 
than the average Italian family uses in a whole winter. 
The cost of fuel is so great that a fire is considered an 
expensive luxury. But there are days and even weeks 
during the winter in all parts of Italy, when the weather 
is quite cold, and at such times the suffering is some- 
thing fearful. When people have neither food nor fire 
on a cold day, their condition is truly lamentable. But 
it must be said to the praise of the Italians that, notwith- 
standing all their burdens of taxation, of poverty and of 
sickness, they are still a cheerful and a patient race. 
They are sober by habit, they are idle from necessity, if 
not from choice. One never sees such beastly, fiendish 
savages, such sunken, besotted and bleared specimens of 
humanity in Italy as are to be found by the thousands in 
Northern latitudes. In London, in Liverpool, in New 
York, in Chicago, there are myriads of drunken, de- 
bauched, debased, demonized men and women, such as 
are never seen in the sunny clime of fair Italy. 

While this is true, it is also true that the comforts, the 
pleasures and the enjoyments of life are far greater in 
America than they are in Italy. The moral condition of 
our people is far superior to that of the Italians. Here 
begging and thieving and lying are sins so common as 
scarcely to attract attention. Vice and immorality are 
prevalent and alarming. Religion is at alow ebb. Nine- 
tenths of the men are absolutely indifferent to spiritual 
things. Infidelity, atheism and materialism pervade all 
ranks and conditions of society. The Church is power- 
ful because itis rich, not because it is godly and pious. 
Romanism still has a powerful hold on the people, be- 
cause it controls somuch property and has such an un- 
yielding grip on social customs, One may, however, 
imagine what must be the intense hatred of papal do- 
minion when it is understood that nothing but the fear 
of the restoration of the temporal power of the Pope in- 
duces the people to bear with patience their titanic bur- 
dens of taxation. They would submit to slavery rather 
than return to the infamous and damnable tyranny of 
Gregory XVI. There are thousands of Italians still 
living, who can remember when half the influential men 
and women of the Papal States were either in loathsome 
prisons or in banishment and poverty. The soldiers that 
fought for the liberties of Italy in 1849, and again in 
1859, are still living to tell the story of the greater hard- 
ships and the greater sufferings of the people under 
papal dominion. The politicians of Italy make the peo- 
ple believe that but for the Triple Alliance, France 
would restore the Pope to the power which he so clam- 
orously demands. While all this is the merest nonsense, 
the fear of even the possibility of such a catastrophe, 
keeps the people quiet under their excessive burdens. 
They permit every young man who has arrivea at the 
age of twenty-one to be conscripted, and to spend three 
years in the army, away from home and friends, rather 
than run the risk of bearing the yoke of Rome. They 
would even preier to be the slaves of the King than the 
subjects of the Pope. They pay their ‘‘ blood money” 
until they are bankrupt and banished from. their native 
land,;oor and destitute, rather than lose their liberty. 
While I do not believe that Republican France has the 
slightest desire to aid the Pope to regain his lost power, 
yet the leaders of politics in Italy find it easy work to 
make the Ita“ians believe it. 

It is this bugbear that keeps the people from revolting 
against the centralized, bureaucratic Italian Government. 
Nothing but ignorance of the first principles of politics 
prevents the people from throwing off their burdens. In 
the first place only a small per cent. of the people vote. 
Only those who can read and write enjoy the right of the 
elective franchise. In the southern provinces of Italy 
not mere than ten men out of a hundred can vote. In 
the northern portion of the country even only about half 
of the male population can read and write. In Florence, 
one. of the most enlightened cities of the nation, where 
there is an adult male population of forty thousand, there 
are only about seven thousand voters; at least that is 
the number who think it worth while to exercise the 
rights of freemen. Italy is a country where officialdom 
ig all powerful. The Senate is appointed by the King 
from the privileged classes: and of course there is no 


hope of reform there. The Deputies of the Chamber are 
elected by the privileged classes, and there is no hope 
there. To make. matters worse any one of the three 
branches of the Government, the Crown, the Senate, or 
the Chamber, may veto legislation. Every department of 
State is in the hands of Government-appointed officials, 
and not of men elected by and responsible to the people. 
This army of officials, two or three times larger than it 
ought to be, steals and consumes the earnings of the 
people. It is officialdom that stands in the way of re- 
form. The great army of office-holders must be fed and 
provided for. What Italy needs is to dismiss two-thirds 
of its officials, disband its standing army, and withdraw 
from the Triple Alliance; but there is nobody brave 
enough to take the initiative. The army is the curse of 
the nation, morally, socially and financially. 

Is there no bright spot in Italy’s political heavens? Is 
there no relief from financial distress? Is there no hope 
for the moral and spiritual regeneration of this gifted 
and brilliant race that has given to the world its greatest 
warriors, orators, painters and poets? Yes, liberty is 
growing in this sunny land. In spite of'tbe blunders 
and failures of the politicians the people are slowly re- 
gaining their rights. In twenty-five years crime has 
diminished more than twenty per cent., illiteracy is 
rapidly disappearing, as education is now compulsory; 
disease, even, is giving way before the progress cf 
science, and in spite of the fact that there are thousands 
of villages and communes where there is not a drain ora 
sewer of avy kind the health of the people at large is 
better than it has ever been. The evangelical churches 
are everywhere tolerated and, tho the results of their 
labors have been small, yet everywhere the people are 
open to the Gospel. The Roman priests are all against 
the Government and are fighting for the temporal power 
of the Pope. This makes the breach between the Church 
of Rome and the people still wider, and as the breach 
widens the opportunity for evangelical work increases. 
May the Lord hasten the day when the poverty, the ig- 
norance and the vice of this wonderfully gifted people 
shall be vanquished by the power of the Cross. 
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LOVE AND MARRIAGE IN JAPAN. 
BY J. L. ATKINSON, A. M. 
Il. 


Str EDWIN ARNOLD informs us in his article with the 
above title that ‘‘ Japanese legislation is slowly seeking 
to do more justice to Japanese women.” This is true; 
but the legislators are as great transgressors in the 

moral world as any, hence it can hardly be expected 
that such legislation will move very fast or rise very 
high until truer and cleaner ideas of what constitutes 
morality enter into and possess the minds of both legis- 
lators and people. 

Sir Edwin expresses regret at the introduction of 
Western learning among Japanese women. He says: 

“Tt is a fact not to be denied that this foreign education 
does affect in a rather disastrous way the graceful man- 
ners of the girls, and whether it be desirable or not you 
can always tell the scholars of a missionary school or 
daigakko, by some slight lack of that perfect grace and 
ancient decorum which is observable in the unsophisticated 
maiden.” 

A daigakko is a university, and Japanese women are 
excluded from ‘the one Imperial University of the Em- 
pire. The criticism and reflection fall, therefore, on the 
missionary schools. Now, these schools are conducted 
very largely by American ladies who are graduates of 
Wellesley, Holyoke and other of our best colleges East 
and West. He thus accuses these ladies of introducing 
roughness and rudeness into the social etiquet of Japan. 
Itis quite safe to say that Sir Edwin knows but little 
of the products of these schools. The writer was residing 
in Kobe when Sir Edwin was temporarily stopping there. 
There is in that city a large, widely known and ‘suc- 
cessful missionary school for Japanese young women. 
The course of study is broad and generous. Sir Edwin, 
however, never went near the school, nor did he meet 
any of its teachers, graduates or students. It is not un- 
safe to affirm that he is in all probability in nearly equal 
‘ignorance of the results produced by similar schools es- 
tablished elsewhere in Japan. The criticism, however. 
contains an element of truth. The Japanese young 
woman coming into a larger intellectual life comes to be 
dissatisfied with the limits that Old Japan has placed on 
her. Her womanhood expands. Her sense of her rights 
increases. She realizes that she has been made and kept 
avery slave. Theacquisition of ‘‘ exquisitely faseinating 
manners” ceases to satisfy her. She Jongs for freedom 
from constraint and desires liberty, that she may acquire 
larger and richer intellectual and social possessions. A 
certain brusqueness of manner and a new outspokenness 
of thought do, no doubt, show themselves;. but this is true 
independently of the school where she received her West- 
ern education—whether it be missionary or Government, 
Christian or agnostic. Those who love to be attended 
and served by exquisitely dressed, soft-mannered and 
fascinating slaves may deplore the new condition of 
things; but all who are truly interested in the women of 
Japan, and concerned for their intellectual, social and 
moral elevation, must rejoice to sée that the very maidens 

















of the land are beginning to feel the throbbings of high- 
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er and better thoughts and desires for themselves and 
for their people. It is not true, however, that the eti- 
quet of the nation is either slighted or ignored in the 
missionary schools. In the one already named it is reg- 
ularly taught by a skilled Japanese lady. 

Sir Edwin admits that ‘Christianity carries with it 

ideas of woman’s rights and woman’s true mission im- 
meastrably higher than those which Confucianism has 
promulgated.” Healso says: ‘ Eventually I hope it will 
win a great if gradual social victory.” He thinks, how- 
ever, that ‘‘ as a creed Christianity will find the necessity 
of amalgamating much of the Buddhism which it sees 
occupying nine-tenths of the area of Japan.” But if 
Buddhism, after about thirteen hundred and fifty years 
of earnest endeavor, during which time it has filled the 
land with templés, priests, nuns and art, has not been 
able to produce a higher social and sex-morality than 
even Sir Edwin’s poetic phrases indicate, it is hardly 
probable that Christianity will attempt to “‘ amalgamate” 
any of its teachings in order to acquire increased moral 
power or social influence. The morality of the Sermon 
on the Mount needs no help from the teachings of Bud- 
dha. : 
Sir Edwin evidently does not think very highly of 
those who are engaged in teaching the women and in 
advancing the claims of Christianity in Japan. He says 
of them: 

“Certainly if missionaries only knew how to be enlight- 
ened and adaptive, there could be no richer or better soil 


to cultivate than that of all these simple, sweet and im- 
pressionable hearts.” 


If now Sir Edwin, with his ‘enlightened and adap- 
tive” powers would but settle down and set to work to 
instruct the women of Japan, and thus make them into 
perfect angels, as the Occidental world understands the 
term, missionaries, and all the world besides, would 
applaud him more than they yet have done for any of 
his achievements. But, alas, he cannot stay; for 


‘after a brief visit to Japan he must hasten on to India to 
see to the transfer of some Buddhist temple from the 
Brahmans—who now have possession of it—to the Buddhist 
priests, the English Government having given him the 
necessary authority to undertake and complete this great 
work.” 

This, at least, is what our dailies say of his present and 
prospective movement. 

In the beginning of his article, Sir Edwin disclaims all 
idea of making ‘‘ any comparison or contrast between 
the woman of Japan with her sisters in other parts of 
the world.” He says that‘‘ he would as soon speak dis- 
respectfully of the Gulf stream or the Equator, and ex- 
pect to be forgiven,as imply any disparaging parallel 
between various national representatives of the fair sex.” 
This is very gracefully said, but the continued contem- 
plation of the charms and virtues of the angelic women 
of Japan has so inspirited him that he loses all such 
fear, and emphatically affirms that ‘‘ one point in which 
Japanese women are above and beyond all their Chris- 
tian teachers”—highly educated American women be it 
remembered—“‘ is in the tender regard they pay to their 
dead, and in the ceremonies full of a strong and sublime 
faith in the future life which they make at their graves.” 

The ceremonies performed at both house and grave are 
done solely by Buddhist priests, who, until recently, 
have had exclusive rights in the burial of the dead. 
Sacred books, the meaning of which is all unknown to 
the hearer, are intoned, the prayer of the seot is repeated 
over and over, the bell and the gong are incessantly 
struck, and incense continuously burned. While this is 
being done the relatives and friends wander hither and 
thither, attending to any ordinary matter, with but an 
occasional prostration before the idol and the bier. There 
are, doubtless, real mourners to be found at nearly every 
funeral; but the doctrine of fate has such a strong hold 
on all the people that grief is repressed and regarded as 
useless. Few who see the beginning and the ending of 
an ordinary Buddhist funeral, can be other than 
shocked at the irreverence and seeming indif- 
ference to the solemnities of death, exhibited by 
all, or nearly all, concerned. ‘‘The strong and sub- 
lime faith in the future life,” which Sir Edwin says the 
women have, is but another of his poetic imaginings. 
Where there is among them the hope of a continued ex- 
istence beyond the grave, it is enshrouded by fears. Her 

‘sublime faith” brings no comfort to the Japanese 
woman as she buries her dead. Separation from the 
lost one is final; for what with the interminable ages re- 
quired for passage through the numerous and awful 
hells, the innumerable transmigrations of soul, the ulti- 
mate entering into Nirvana and final annihilation, all 
hope of ever again meeting with the dead is forever 
precluded. How can Sir Edwin write in such a reckless 
and misleading manner? If he has really studied 
Buddhism, he knows that when one dies there can be no 
hope of, or even a sublime faith in, a future life. The 
teachings of Buddha on this subject stated in a word are: 
‘Follow me, and I will lead you to eternal death.” Itis 
' Jesus only who says ‘“‘I am the resurrection and the 
life; he that believeth on me, tho he die, yet shall he 
live,” and thus awakens a hope and bestows a sublime 
faith in a future life which illumines the gloom of the 
remorseless tomb and comforts the sorrowing heart. 


‘tian teachers of the Japanese women, while keeping the 


_ ferent teachings also declare its falsity. Would that Sir 
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ers, water, incense and prayer there is certainly true. 
At the same time the ashes and remnants of bone and 
teeth of the departed are left to be tossed out with other 
rubbish at the back of the crematory shed. The Chris- 


graves and the grounds of their beloved dead in a condi- 
tion of perpetual beauty, would certainly never allow 
their ashes and their bones to be so ignominiously tossed 
out on the rubbish heap, to be pulled about and gnawed 
at by foxes and pariah dogs. 

Sir Edwin further says: 


“Nor has any religious teacher, however exalted, a single 
page or line of any lesson to teach the Japanese woman in 
the perfect fulfillment of her duty to her children or to her 
parents. There is no Western lady who might not rather 
take example by the ceaseless grace of these domestic re- 
lations.” ; 

This is absolutely untrue, as any one may know who 
will read and compare the teachings of Buddha, of Con- 
fucius and of Jesus. The well-known results of the dif- 


Edwin’s imaginative and infatuated touches could be 
suddenly converted into realities, and the homes, the 
hearts and the lives of the women of Japan become 
such as he would fain have us believe that they now are. 
May God hasten the day—already in its dawning—when 
in Japan the words, ‘‘ wife,” ‘‘ home,” “sister,” ‘‘ moth- 
er,” shall have the deep, sweet and sacred meaning they 
have in this our Christian land. 

Finally Sir Edwin admits that there are two things 
which might be done to improve the condition of the 
women who are already so nearly perfect and in so little 
need of anything the Western world can teach. He 
says: 

“That which would most of all make the Japanese 
woman mistress in a larger degree of her destiny, and per- 
haps bring this about without spoiling the matchless 
‘charm of her devotion, her self-denial, her inexhaustible 
grace, her endless delicacy of speech and act and bearing, 
would be to reform the laws of property in her favor.” 

His second suggestion is this: ‘i 
“If it were possible to extend to Japan the movement 
which in England and America has provided so many 
women with honorable and lucrative employment in pub- 
lic and private offices, that again would open a wide door 
for the escape of many a gentle Japanese maid from the 
stern necessity that confronts her now of marrying with- 
out love, and depending all through her life upon her 
father, her husband and her children.” 

After this Sir Edwin hastens to say: 

“But even while one breathes such aspirations of 
change and new times for her, a chilling fear’’ [achilling 
fear!] ‘‘ comes upon the mind lest in touching with the 
strong hand of Western civilization, that consummate 
product of the isolated faiths and systems of Japan, we 
find spoiled forever the Old World charms of her nature, 
and see depart beyond recall virtues and qualities never to 
be replaced, as they have never been surpassed.”’ - 

Poor women! If with all the new longings and striv- 
ings for enlarged liberty, for intellectual growth, for the 
highest and best development of every part of their be- 
ing which they are now experiencing, they have no bet- 
ter, no wiser friend and adviser than this one who thus 
poses before them and before the world as their true and 
stedfast admirer and well-wisher—this one who enswathes 
them in the glamor of his imagination, who adorns and 
covers them with a tropical profusion of the richest 
flowers of poetic phrase, exalting them even to the level 
of angels, yet who at the same time makes his best en- 
deavor to rivet yet faster on them their chains of igno- 
rance and bondage that he may keep them as they are 
and where they are for his perpetual enjoyment and de- 
light! Poor women indeed. Well may Sir Edwin say, 
as indeed he does in the early part of the article under 
criticism, that 


“ An American woman who sits at the top of the human 
tree in regard to the rights and privileges of her sex, would 
indeed shudder with sympathy or redden with indignation 
if the full truth could be told about the situation of her 
Japanese sisters. Practically, they have no personal rights 
from birth to death.” 

It is plainly and painfully evident that the realest 
and deepest need of the women of Japan is neither petty 
legislation nor fulsome adulation, but the vitalizing, 
transforming and uplifting Gospel of the Son of God. 

NEWTON CENTER, Mass. 
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THE first thing one thinks of now that Count Zedlitz 
has vanished off the political stage with his dreaded roll 
of School laws, like Banquo’s ghost with the scepter, is 
the fact that several other events deserve recording. In 
the agitation over those laws these events were looked 
upon as by-play; yet, altho they were hardly worthy the 
same interest, they certainly may lay claim to some. 
There were the tumults, for instance, in Berlin, Breslau 
and Hamburg. It was stated that they were small, the 
mobs scarcely numbering over a few hundred individu- 
als; nevertheless they made the Government fear that 
they might become serious. March is a critical month 
in Prussian history, and Berlin is superstitiously appre- 





That the Japanese woman visits the grave—tombstone 
inclosure, rather—of her dead and offers food and flow- 





hensive about outbreaks that threaten or occur in that 


March days,” and it is remembered with uneasiness that 
something of importance has taken place in every March 
month since. Prince Bismarck, who laughed, for his — 
part, at the local superstition, met his fate by being dis- 
missed from office, strangely enough, in this month and 
in no other. And, after all, it is evidently of very little 
importance in this instance what sensible men think, so 
long as the mass of the people are fanatically credulous 
as to the propitious date for revolutions; the mass make 
revolutions, not statesmen. So, atany rate, thought the 
President of the Berlin Police Corps, and from first to 
last, accordingly, his prime endeavors were bent on pro- 
tecting the castle and the King. Company after com- 
pany of policemen were called over to the west side of 
town. Once a deputation of.‘‘ workless and breadless 
laborers,” followed by a tumultuous rabble of idlers 
and rowdies, approached too near the garden 
plot before the castle. The Emperor was looking 
out of a window, it is said, and the workmen, who had 
been driven away from the town hall, meant to appeal 
to him; but the police interfered here, as it had done 
elsewhere, and cut the men back with naked sabers. 
Fresh telephonic orders brought re-enforcements from the 
east side, and by three in the afternoon—the hour that 
the Emperor usually goes driving—the streets he drives 
through were not only freed from single straggling la- 
borers, but were filled up with gens darmes efficient 
enough in numbers to compose both a guard and a pub- 
lic. Our Dresden courtiers, who went to Berlin for the 
Court ball the same evening, stopped at their lodgings in 
the West End, and drove to the Castle and back home 
again, without receiving the slightest impression of 
things about town and at court not being as usual. 
They learned that the King had been thought in danger 
during the day, and that the East End had been plun- 
dered by tumultuous rabbles during. the evening, 
through their newspapers on the following morning or 
in the cafés. 

Last week, finally, after work had been hastily but 
quietly provided for the breadless, after the rioters of the 
fortnight before had been condemned and public excite- 
ment abated, meetings took place. Who were responsi- 
ble for the outbreaks? That was the question. Conserv- 
atives had raised the old cry, the Social Democrats! 
But the leaders of the Democrats had been able to show 
the world promptly, that they of all men had stopped 
the outbreaks, stopped them by a public poster that en- 
treated their followers to remain within-doors, and so de- 
prive the rioters of spectators. Radicals pointed to the 
corn laws as the true mischief-makers. Yesterday in 
the Reichstag, while Liberals were congratulating them- 
selves on the withdrawal of the School laws bill and with 
it the danger of new confessional strifes, one speaker 
turned to Chaplain Stécker. Stécker’s faction—the anti- 
Jewish party—he said, had been shown by the lawsuits 
to be to blame for the plundering of the shops in the east 
end, And no one refuted him. 

It may turn out tobe not only possible but quite cred- 
ible, we see, that religious fanaticism is being mixed 
with this awakening sense of misery in the minds of the 
German poor. Alas! Germans sneer at General Booth; 
but how much better off are the English, after all, with 
him and his ‘‘crude” Salvation Army, than Germans 
with Court Chaplain Stécker and his anti-Jewish “ or- 
thodoxy.” 

As for the scandals over the brutal treatment of sol- 
diers—which compose another one of the notable incidents 
that met with indifference compared with the School 
laws—they were extraordinary, I think, only inrespect of 
asingle item. This item is the fact that Prince George of 
Saxony’s list of black examples was made known through 
the organ of the Social Democrats (the Voriedrts). 
Originally, thelist was secret. When distributed, it was 
distributed only to high officers and in strict official 
confidence. Indeed, any other manner of communicat- 
ing internal military abuses would have been without 
precedent, and the whole army would have resented it. 
So Prince George came off scot-free through the divul- 
gence of the fact of a betrayal of official confidence hav- 
ing taken place by the publication of the list, But the 
more harrowing is the truth for the army as a whole. 
For who, it asks, was the betrayer? Is it come to be 
possible that secret Social Democrats exist in the army, 
too? Conservatives wring their hands in despair at the 
mere thought. : 

And the question is, indeed, of far-reaching impor- 
tance; it is more essential in many ways than the cases 
brought to light by Prince George’s list. 

Social Democratism in the army, moreover, is the 
beginning of new things, while gross brutalities there 
are an old and traditional matter. Nobody can seriously 

take the German scandals, I think, to be unexampled: 
for instances of cruel treatment must occur, whether 
brought to light or not, in every land where soldiers are 
drilled and trained. They are explained for a great part 
by the hardness of military discipline, and the corre- 
sponding callousness of feeling evolved in its exercise, 
and partly, also, by individual temperament. Black 
sheep, as the old saying goes, turn up in every fold, and 
men of insensibility are more than likely to crop up in 
every regiment. And I for one have come to ask where 
they could better be? 

I once lodged for several months opposite to a provin- 
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amused with witnessing what wenton there, but already 
in the first week I saw occasion to have the shutters of 
my windows closed when a certain officer drilled his 
men; the sight seemed to me unbearable. Later I learned 
how this same gentlemen treated his wife, and from that 
time on [ ordered the shutters to be left open. My un- 
easiness had a new cause, and beset me thenceforward, 
as“I remarked with a half-smile at myself, when this 
officer was absent from the drill grounds. Since his 
brutal conduct there was a result of his natural ma'evo- 
lence, it was better, I thought, to have strong, young 
countrymen and horses suffer under it than small chil- 
dren and a delicate woman. He would find victims some- 
where, and these recruits, of all men, were best fitted 
by Nature to withstand cruelty;-for clerks are not so 
muscular as soldiers, workingmen and prisoners, nor so 
well kept and nourished. In every case, as it appeared 
to me, and still appears, we have cause for gratitude in 
the practice of retaining brutisli officers in the ranks, in- 
asmuch as they have superiors there to subdue their 
tendency to recklessness, besides being subjected to a 
much sterner code Whonneur than obtains outside. 
Cruel officers make worse civilians still, and the congress- 
men who demanded the expulsion from the army of 
such officers and subalterns as proved themselves guilty 
of abusive conduct, realized as little what evil they were 
about letting loose upon society as Epimetheus did when 
he opened the box of Pandora. 

The last event to be remarked on in our retrospective 
review is, finally, the death of the Grand Duke Ludwig 
of Hesse. 

As all Americans know, this German prince was the 
husband of Princess Alice, of Great Britain, and his 
“residence,” as thousands of American tourists have 
learned, was the old town of Darmstadt. Americans 
themselves would style it his capital. In the center of 
the city, fortress-like and blackened by time, rises the 
castle, a gigantic, typical German pile. On one side is a 
massive donjon tower, and when I saw it last, five years 
ago, a heavy cannon, taken in the Thirty Years’ War, 
was still thrusting its greenish-bronze nozzle from out 
its wall over the yellow sand of the new parade ground. 
The ancient moat was dry, and plants and shrubs grew 
in its bed, and what was once a watery grave for des- 
perate men in arms was the botanizing ground of eccen- 
tric English women, who, bending over the moat’s edge, 
culled ‘‘specimens” with zeal, indifferent to the 
appearance that their shortened shirts and stout legs 
made to the world behind. Over the moat’s three 
bridges other tourists, with red guide books in their 
hands, were wandering in quest of the ‘‘ Madonna” of 
Holbein, Smart dandies promenaded in the neighbor- 
hood between twelve and two, and not infrequently the 
Grand Duke drove by, his equipage and his clothes after 
the English fashion, and his full face with its full 
beard reminding one of the Prince of Wales. But his 
Highness’s appearance was not certain in this old part 
of town. He liked living in his smaller, brighter, 
healthier palace in the elegant west end or new town. 
When princely guests visited the court he lodged them here 
in the eld castle, and then he gave balls here also; but 
ordinarily the halls and salons of his forefathers were 
occupied only by the silent folk of painted pictures and 
classic sculptures. All that gave the place life were the 
tourists—these rats among mankind—and the loiterers 
outside the silent walls who paused in the sunlight on 
spring days to listen to the chimes of the ancient bells 
that peal out every hour from a fantastic towerlet of the 
grim pile. 

Like the Danish royal house, this of Hesse had ties 
with those of every powerful sovereign in Europe. Duke 
Ludwig was the son-in-law of Queen Victoria, and of his 
three daughters one married Grand Duke Sergius, of 
Russia, and the second, Princess Irene, the only brother 
of the Emperor of Germany. What has caused the 
duchy to become a center of recurrent interest of late 
years is not these royal connections, however, half 
so, much as certain other connections that the 
family made. For every male heir but one, has 
married below his rank; and even Prince Ludwig, 
after the death of Princess Alice, took a 
morganic wife (Frau von Colemin). For years, there- 
fore, that maintenance of the legitimate suzerainty in 
Hesse has depended upon Ludwig’s only son. The last 
of the family’s relations, of Hesse Homburg, died in 1866, 
and those of Hesse-Cassel were deprived of sovereign 
privileges and rights in the same year. If this sole son 
of Ludwig should die, or should follow the example of 
his two uncles and father, and marry left-handed, then 
Hesse would fall into ‘‘ the German maw” and be ground 
into mere historic dust. The word Hessian would come 
to stand fora mere province. This is the threatened 
doom which crowned heads shake their pearls over in re- 
peated council, and few men, perhaps, are asked more 
whom they will marry than young Grand Duke Ernst, 
Duke Ludwig's successor and charge. 

Well, Americans may lend the matter some attention 
too. Most other dukedoms cannot interest them. But 
this one must. It is the last dukedom and the last branch 
of that ducal house of Hesse,-which sold soldiers to the 
British crown, a hundred years ago, to fight the colonists. 
The soldiers probably were as harmless men, on the whole, 
as those that promenade to-day in gay coats and spurs 
under the walls of the ducal castle. Not they, but their 





‘‘ ducal father,” whosold them, were at fault. Yet it has 
been their fate to be immortalized in one of our most op- 
probrious folk terms. ‘‘A Hessian,” ‘‘a regular Hes- 
sian”—how the people in the country in New York State 
employ the appellation to this day with concentrated bit- 
terness! It is their peculiar synonym for villain. If 
crowned heads here deprecate the word coming to mean 
‘* provincial” then they might be reminded of this Amer- 
ican meaning. Some might grow quieted alittle. The 
best among them might even agree with our way of look- 
ing at the rapid extinction of the reckless and voluptu- 
ous house, as being a judgment of God, a slow but 
sure condemnation of frivolous rule. 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
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WE leaped, last week, into the lap of summer in the 
way we do in this so-called temperate climate—which it 
never is, but goes madly from one extreme to the other. 
Strawberries, green leaves, swallows, the hand organ 
came hard upon frosty nights, and we had a deep snow 
only a little more than a month ago. Now we go to the 
theater with fans, because one should not go without 
such a necessary thing, and the summer operas have 
begun. For one night there were a hundred, more or 
less, students here from the Philadelphia University to 
give a burlesque, Mr. and Mrs. Cleopatra. They were 
splendidly received, and gave their play to a fine house. 
All the fashionable people were there, the young ladies 
to see so many young men, the older people to look 
amusedly at the amusements of young people. ‘It was: 
so immensely college-y and young,” said a lady; ‘‘it re- 
minded me of the days when I was seventeen, and 
thought college boys the grandest creatures in the world 
That was the charm to us, that they were going on just 
the same, and the girls thought it all funny and beau- 
tiful.” 

They had brought their own properties so fully that it 
really made a spectacular play that was pleasing aside 
from the fun of the thing. This fun was largely in mix- 
ing Cleopatra’s history with modern adjuncts. Mark 
Antony was engaged to sixteen young ladies at once, who 
banded together and were always following him about 
and never finding him. Cleopatra was in her barge in a 
becoming sailor dress and was well acquainted with Mr. 
Shakespeare, and so on. It was like Mr. Aineas and Mrs. 
Dido, starting out on their flirtations,with Afneas carry- 
ing Dido’s parasol and Dido wearing a Paris bonnet 
above her Grecian dress. But it was a pleasure to see it 
all. A son of Mr. Clayton MacMichael, of Philadelphia, 
Marshal of the District in the administration of President 
Arthur, was the stage manager. In one of the boxes 
were Mr. Bingham, of Philadelphia, a member of the 
House, with Colonel and Mrs. MacMichael and Miss 
Adams, and in the audience were the Misses Morton, Miss 
Elkins, Miss De Krafft. Mrs. Habley Ashton and her 
daughter, Mrs. Sheridan, General and Mrs. Schofield, 
Miss Dalzell, and many other distinguished people. 

The next night there was Madame Patti, who had 
arrived the day before and had been at the White House, 
by a special request from her. She was accompanied by 
her husband, Mr. Nicolini, and was received inthe Red 
parlor by President Harrison and Mrs. McKee, with 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Parker. They took ber through the 
lower suite of rooms, the three parlors and the East 
room and then into the conservatory. Madame Patti 
seen in her street costume, is as charming and young as 
ever, and with her little mask veil she does not look the 
fifty years she must be verging upon. Mathematically 
she isin that neighborhood, but by appearances she is 
not more than thirty-five, and it is by appearance she 
would say a woman is to be judged. She had a full 
house of the best people in their best clothes, and ap- 
plause enough one would say to satisfy the ever hungry 
longings which fill the hearts of public singers and 
actors. They said that her voice was as sweet and full as 
ever and that she had not lost one atom of her charm. 
Her notes were as clear and full as when she was sixteen. 
What could she ask more? 

Mrs. Harrison has been ill for ten days, not so serious- 
ly that people were anxious about her, but enough to 
keep her in bed, and serious enough to make her go 
away as soon as she is well enough io travel a short 
distance. Meantime the White House has had its East 
room on exhibition as usual, and there have been 
streams of visitors. She, however, was far enough 
away not to be disturbed, altho it is astonishing how 
little room there is in the Executive Mansion for the 
family of the President. The offices upstairs take up 
half the rooms there, so that even there they are lim- 
ited. Yet I have not heard of any bill passed yet for 
the relief of the White House. Congress can do things 
quickly when it is so minded. The agreement to arbi- 
tration and a modus vivendi shows that also the quick- 
ness with which the bill went through that allowed us 
to give two steamers, the ‘City of New York” and 
the ‘‘ City of Paris,” American registration, as it is called, 
providing, however, that the company shall build two 
duplicates of these vessels in this country. This really 
looks as if the House had caught the idea that it is well 
to be forebanded, These ships registered here will sail 





under our flag, so long driven from the seas, and with 
their two consorts built on this side of the water will 
make a little nest-egg for us in time of war. We shall 
have something to call on if we suddenly want to send 
troops to some quarrelsome spot, be it a South American 
Republic, or even in our own boundaries. The possibili- 
ties of swiftness of transportation will sometimes make 
all the difference between war and peace. 

An old diplomat called my attention, the other even- 
ing ata little party, to something in our own affairs 
which few people have noticed. For that matter, it 
sometimes takes one as remote asa foreigner to point 
out difficulties in one’s language and interesting matters 
in one’s public affairs. 

** You have not noticed,” said he; ‘‘ but since your an- 
archy troubles in Chicago there have been more soldiers 
there than ever before. Yes, you had a General station- 
ed there, General Sheridan, then General Terry; but 
they had not many soldiers. A few were sent there first 
for some encampments; they were in tents, but they 
stayed into your cold weather. Those winds from the 
lakes—ah! they are cold. Somebody said. it is brutal to 
keep men in such shelterless things. Houses were built 
for them—still temporary—always temporary. Then 
more soldiers were sent and more houses, but less tem- 
porary. And there is a full regiment there now, and 
more will be sent when you have your great Exposition 
next summer, you will see—I see. You have managed it 
well, with much diplomacy. Ah! you cannot say that 
you are without diplomacy, you Americans. You think 
you are bluff and rough and on the surface; but I—I 
am an old diplomat, I know the diplomacy when I see 
it.” 

And my foreign friend laughed and shrugged his 
shoulders, acting so much like the diplomatists I have 
read about, that I half expected to see him take a pinch 
of snuff. As he moved off he turned his head, and said: 
‘But you need something yet. Why does not your 
Pittsburg have a regiment also? She has trouble, too, 
with her—what call you them? Wage-workers? That is 
what you need;” and away he went, smiling and con. 
tented with having given me a sting. 

Nevertheless and in spite of being accredited with ca- 
pacity for diplomacy, the Consular and Diplomatic bill 
bas passed the House with its rough treatment of our 
foreign relations left in. The House refused to think of 
Denmark, or to give its consuls any more than a bare 
living pay. For the sake of its geography, we hope they 
put some of the places in the right countries before it 
left their borders to go to the Senate. Munich was in 
England, Stuttgart in Sweden, and Paso del Norte in 
Spain when it came from the Committee, who do not 
seem to have been fortunate in their selection of a clerk. 
For the sake of its reputation for parsimony, let me add 
that some of the consulates take in fees as much as 
thirty thousand dollars a year, all of which goes into the 
pocket of the Government, while the officer himself gets 
two thousand, or perhaps three thousand, as his salary. 
A mercantile firm in one of the South American ports 
gives its clerk twelve thousand a year as his salary, 
besides paying his expenses, and thinks it good econo- 
my. 

The Chinese Exclusion bill also went through both 
Houses; that is, the House sent up to the Senate a gross 
violation of our treaty of 1880 and even of our conven- 
tion of 88. The Senate softened it somewhat, and went 
back to the treaty idea of exclusion for ten years. Then 
there was a conference between the two bodies, during 
which there was some severe language used on both 
sides which I am forbidden to speak of by name because 
—the interesting part of aletter for the public is always 
that which prudence says you must not putin. A con- 
ference over a bill of course means that men from both 
the bodies meet and talk over their disagreements. When 
there is a bitter difference between them it is like a fam- 
ily quarrel, and the less said about it the better. The 
bill went up to the President, however, with many of 
its sinsonits head, A memberof the House, a Demo- 
crat, said: ‘I voted against it from beginning to end. If 
that bill is enforeed every Chinaman will have to go 
round with a ‘tag’on him. The Minister, even, will 
have difficulty in getting inside of our Chinese wal). It 
is a violation of a treaty with a Government that has 
been fatally patient with us from the day that Commo- 
dore Perry forced them out of their seclusion. We have 
begun to treat their patience as something we can afford 
to insult.” 

Senator Sherman, of Ohio, would not sign the report 
recommending the bill. 

Tobe consistent, now we should like to see the Senate 
and House take up Mr. Dolph’s bill regulating the con- 
duct of States to foreigners within our limits; and then 
will our legislators kindly give us, a long-suffering peo- 
ple, a bill 10 restrict immigration on the Atlantic side of 
our continent. Let us not be so one-sided as we are in- 
clined to be. 

Congress has done one good thing in passing swiftly 
the appropriation for the expenses of our arbitration 
conference about the Bering Sea question. We ought to 
have carried our point with England, without an arbitra- 
tion, as we might if we had only been a little more stiff 
in our backbone; but as we have been polite and sub- 
mitted to arbitration we have done well to give the 





money for the-expenses promptly, 
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The ups and downs of a bill where there is so much 
mutual opposition between two branches of legislation 
- make it hard to follow the items. But apparently the 
Naval bill had some improvements put upon it when it 
got as far as the Senate, which ought to comfort Secre- 

‘ tary Tracy and Mr. Boutelle and make them feel that 
they are not quite neglected. One ship was at last 
authorized by the House with much reluctance and in 
spite of that inland statesman, Mr. Holman; but the 
Senate has added one great battle ship that is to be sea- 
going in her build, yet built for coast sailing with heavy 
armament and the largest guns that her displacement of 
9,000 tons can float. She is to cost four millions, besides 
her armament and her premium for speed. Also the 
Senate has asked for a harbor defense ship, with double 
turrets and capable of a high rate of speed, to cost three 
millions besides her armament. Put this alongside of 
the registration of two passenger ships under our flag, 
and it looks as if there was a slight awakening to the 
fact that we are a great nation and that the responsibility 
of being great necessitates a holding up of one’s head 
among other great nations so as not to be kicked by ‘ 
them. Someday we may even come to a pointof recog- 
nizing that we shall have to adopt a foreign policy, tho 
that, of course, is a great way off. 

-Dr. Gallaudet, of Kendall Green, called out a fine 
audience last week to help in the commencement day 
exercises of the only college for deaf mutes in the world. 
It was a beautiful day, and the grounds, the fine build- 
ings, and the distant view of the city and its dome were 
-very pleasant to the eyes, and the exercises in the chapel 

were to the eye and ear both of the audience. It wasa 
little pathetic to think that it was only for the eyes of the 
graduates. The silent class sat in chairs facing the fac- 
ulty on the platform, and gave their papers to be read to 
us, while each translated the written words into the 
silent language which reaches the brain as well as if it 
were conveyed by the tongue. In listening to the papers, 

especially two that touched upon our national institutions . 
one *‘ Au International Court,” by Mr. Ellsworth Long, ot 

Kansas; another, ‘‘ The Progress of Liberty in Europe,” 

by Mr. Martin M. Taylor, of New York, one had a 

curious feeling that they were written by foreigners 
and they had the sort of interest that pervades a foreign 

written article. When they expressed an idea well, I 

felt like commending, as one does a person who has 
struggled through more than the usual difficulties in 
learning how to put thoughts upon paper; or, indeed, to 
have the thoughts at all. The applause that followed 
each paper, they had to see, not hear, and altogether it 
was most interesting and a little more touching than 
such ceremonies usually are. One of the speakers had 
learned to talk, Mr. Paul Lange, of Iowa, and gave his 
paper, ‘‘The Place of Lessing in German Literature,” 
himself, while one of the professors translated the sounds 
into silence for the rest of the class. Here we listened 
_ to the voice that could not hear itself not with quite the 

same feeling that he was a foreigner, but with astonish- 
ment at his facility and ease in speaking as well as his 
knowledge of literature. The one young lady graduate 
was especially interesting because it is only within five 
years that women have been admitted to the college. 
She was rather more applauded than the others for her 
article, ‘‘The Influence of Natural Scenery upon Char- 
acter,” from that fact. The experiment of teaching 
women who are deaf the higher studies has been as suc- 
cessful at this college as in others—apparently there is 
no Salic law in Nature excluding women from the full 
use of her powers. Salic laws have been an artificial 
device, whether women are deaf or whether they have 
full hearing. 

After the exercises there were one or two good 
speeches by Secretary Noble, who presided, Mr. Hooker, 

~a@ member of the House from Mississippi, and then the 

benediction given by the Rev.. Dr. Gallaudet, given in 
both languages at once. Then people went about to see 
the class rooms, the gymnasium, the library, and then 
gathered at the house of Dr. Gallaudet, who made it the 

occasion for a reception to the invited guests. Here I 

met one of the professors, who said, in reference to the 
students we had just seen practicing in the gymnasium: 

‘‘They need that exercise especially. We use our lungs 

from having to.talk; they do not have that necessity and 
so we need to attend to chest gymnastics particularly.” 

Again he gave another curious fact: 

‘‘From some lack of connection between a partially 
paralyzed ear and the brain it is hard for a deaf boy to 
walk straight. We had this called to our attention again 
and again. They never moved in a straight line, and 
sometimes it was so marked it was like staggering, the 
reeling of adrunken man. We teach them in the gym- 
nasium to walk a straight line. They can do it; but they 
have to be taught. There is, however, a compensation. 
A deaf mute is never seasick.” : 


2 
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Cou. A. K. McCLURE, the editor of the Philadelphia 
Times, whose building was burned down a short time ago, 
was attending a banquet on the evening of the fire and was 
just rising to respond to the toast on“ the Press’’ when 
word came that the building was in flames. He hastened 
to the scene, saw quickly that the case was hopeless, and 
then coolly returned to the banquet. Among the losses in 
the building was his valuable political library which he 





Fine Arts. 


- SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
ITS FOURTEENTH EXHIBITION, 
BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


It is interesting to note the phases that art assumes year 
after year, and the fads that prevail from time to time 
among its votaries. A tendency that is hinted at in the 
Academy show, will be plainly evident in the Exhibition 
of American Artists, and, after having received that sanc- 
tion, will have its day, like all our little systems until a 
new sun rises in France with a younger score of American 
satellites. 

Now the tendency is toward the ideal. It is as if pre- 
monitory symptoms of the influence of the new order of 
Rosicrucians were being felt here by men who need not 
cross the water to stimulate their religious fervor or to 
arouse their enthusiasm for the ideal in art. 

The leader and best expon nt of idealism in our own 
country is Mr. Abbott H. Thayer, whose ““‘Winged Figure,” 
the property of Mr. A. A. Carey, of Boston, received a 
bronze medal in the Paris Universal Exposition of 1889, 
and whose “ Virgin Enthroned’”’ is the most important 
work in this exhibition. 

Mr. Thayer excels where such gifted and.trained men as 
Mr. Chase or Mr. Sargent fail; he can painta soul. Iam 
not sosure that he can paint equally well the body with 
which it is clothed. That and the outer raimént other men 
can paint; but Mr. Thayer puts a spiritual meaning into 
all his work. Just what that meaningis, it is not for me to 
say. 











“ Spirit that lurks each form within 

' Beckons to spirit of its kin,” 

and each one will read his own meaning in Mr. Thayer’s 
text. . 

Mr. Thayer’s work has always seemed to indicate a reach- 
ing toward something not yet attained if, indeed, it be at- 
tainable. Mr. Sargent seemsto say through his work, 
‘“*T have done at one stroke all that 1 meant todo. True, 
Mrs. St. Gaudens’s portrait is but a shadowy and uncom- 
plimentary simulacrum; but thatis my way. It is admi- 
rable as a suggestion; and look at the boy! How real in 
attitude! There he is, with all a boy’s springiness of figure 
aud charm of youth—and oh, how pure_in color! Match 
thatif you can!’ But Mr. Thayer echoes the great Apostle 
himself: ‘Not asif I had attained or were’ already per- 
fect; but I follow after. Brethren, I count not myself to 
have apprehended; but this one thing I do—forgetting 
those things which are behind and reaching forth unto 
those things that are before.’’ And by this very pressing 
toward the mark he manifests the divinity of his high 
calling. 

Mr. Thayer’s Virgin is no old-time Jewess, but a thought- 
ful, pure-minded woman of to-day. I saw that same serious 
mouth but yesterday on a young mother’s face, and the 
two children are essentially modern. The dress is simply 
artistic, and harmoniously beautiful in color; it might be 
of any period. The face of the child kneeling at her left is 
seen in profile shaded by his curls; the other at her right, 
with serious eyes, seems to be looking out of the picture. 
It is not the Mary and boy Jesus and little St. John of the 
Scripture story; but as one looks he feels that this mother, 
too, is pondering deep things in her heart—that she will 
give her boy gladly for the good of his race; and so the re- 
ligious significance grows, and the canvas seems rightly 
named. Indeed, the religious sentiment is the predominant 
element in the picture in spite of its modernness. This re- 
markable painting is owned by Mr. J. M. Sears, of Boston. 

Mr. Edward E. Simmon’s picture, ‘The Carpenter’s 
Son,” is also rigidly modern in figures and in feeling; but 
it lacks religious sentiment, and so fails to satisfy. The 
boy who sits on a saw-horse trailing shavings through his 
fingers is a modern boy, and the light on bis head is no 
divine halo, but a chance ray of ordinary sunlight. The 
mother who with outstretched arm is pointing out the 
light to the busy carpenter, has no thought of any symbol- 
ical heavenly radiance, but only of the earthly beauty of 
the boy glowing in the common light of day. 

Another “ Holy Family,” by Mr. F. V. Du Mond, repre- 
sents the young Christ standing by the table in his Naza- 
reth home, asking a blessing on their evening meal. The 

picture is sweet in sentiment, reverential in feeling, and is 
surprisingly thoughtful for so young a man. 

Of these three, Mr. Thayer heard the voice from the 
burning bush, and knew it was holy ground before he set 
up his easel; Mr. Du Mond caught the sound, and, like 
Saul’s companions on the road to Damascus, was dazzled 
by the light, but could not comprehend the words spoken; 
while Mr. Simmons, having got no further than the hap- 
tism of John, has never so much as heard whether there be 
a Holy Ghost. Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield, too, has a large 
picture founded on a scriptural story—that of the Garden 
of Eden—which he calls ‘‘ Angel at the Gates of Paradise.” 
The figure of the angel is impressive, but, as has been sug- 
gested in one of our daily papers, the design seems better 
suited for stained glass than for canvas. 

Other painters of idealistic pictures are Messrs. William 
Thorne, represented by ‘‘Purity,’’ bearing a lily in her 
hand; A. P. Lucas, by La Musique leaning on a harp; 
J. Alden Weir, by a dim and shadowy ‘Ode to Spring’’; 
Will H. Low, by a dainty picture of the gracious angel 
who finished for the Friar Jerome his “ Beautiful Book”’ 
while the friar fought the plague in the stricken land; and 
Mr. H. O. Walker by “ Hagar and Ishmael,” as well as by a 
nude ‘‘ Pandora’’; and Mr. G. De F. Brush, by ‘‘ Ossian the 
Bard.”’ 

Of portraits besides the St. Gaudens’s Mother and boy by 
Mr. Sargent, and Mr. William M. Chase’s full-length por- 
trait of Miss E, glancing over her shoulder with hand on 
hip and pink ribbons floating down her back—‘ the 
Womar with a Bow,” as Il heard it called—there is Mr. 





had been collecting for fifty years. 


full-length portrait and Mr. Tarbell’s “‘ My Sister Lydia,” 
all of which are free and bold in workmanship. Mr. Tar- 
bell’s other pictures are impressionistic, of course, but his 
“Waiting, Late Afternoon Sunlight,” is exceptionally 
good but unbecomingly framed. Two portraits by Mr. 
Alfred Collins are startlingly realistic, that of Mr. Joe 
Evans, President of the Art Students’ League, being so 
lifelike that it seems an impertinence to stop and look at 
it. In Mr. Abbott H. Thayer’s “‘ Portrait of ‘a Child” the 
very soul of childhood appears on the canvas, tho some one 
else might perhaps have painted the dress better or put on 
the color cleaner or with a surer touch. 
Still another gem of this exhibition is ‘‘ The Portrait,” 
by Mr. Brush, in the possession of Mr. Potter Palmer, in 
which a mother and Children are represented, the artist 
being seated on the floor before them, the nurse standing 
in the background. One can hardly realize that both Mr. 
Thayer and Mr. Brush are recorded in the catalog as pupils 
of Géréme. The former hardly shows a hint of this master’s 
teaching. Mr. Brush, however, in his work usually sug- 
gests the Frenchman’s influence; but in ‘“‘The Portrait’’ 
one could fancy that one of the old Dutchmen had come to 
life again, there is so much humanity in the picture. 
The prizes awarded this year are one thousand dollars 
from the Shaw fund, which has been devoted for the first 
time to the purchase of a figure composition painted in oil 
by an American artist, to become the property of Mr. 
Samuel T. Shaw, the donor of the fund, and the Webb 
prize of $300 for the best landscape in the exhibition, 
painted by an American artist under forty years of age. 
Of course no painting valued by the artist at more than a 
thousand dollars would be counted in the competition for 
the first of these prizes. This was awarded to Mr. Theo- 
dore Robinson for his wonderfully realistic and at the same 
time impressionistic figure of a peasant girl lying ‘‘ In the 
Sun,’’ shading her face with a straw hat, under which a 
fleck of light has made its way and sparkles on her chin. 
‘Mr. Robinson is represented by four other pictures, notably 
the ‘‘ Roman Fountain” and the ‘“‘ Campagna from Fras- 
cati.”” Other figure compositions that merit more than a 
passing notice are Mr. Dannat’s ‘‘Spanish Women,” Mr. 
Wiles’s ‘‘Sunshine and Flowers,’’ Mr. Robert Reid’s “‘ A 
Letter,’’ Mr. Benson’s ‘‘ Inan Old Garden,’’ and Mr. Childe 
Hassam’s *‘ An April Lady,” nor should Mr. Kenyon Cox’s 
“Blonde,” a well painted nude figure on a yellow draped 
sofa with green cushion, be overlooked. 
The Webb prize has been awarded to Mr. Ruger Donoho 
for ‘‘ Explorers,” the explorers being sheep who are forc- 
ing their way through fallen or outstretched branches of 
a tree in a wood strewn with autumn leaves. hepicture, 
tho meritorious, has not the charm of some of the more 
restful landscapes, such as Mr. Charles A. Platt’s “Spring 
Landscape.” There are many good landscapes in the ex- 
hibition, so many that it would be impossible here to enu- 
merate, withany particularity, the names of the artists 
who have painted them. Where nearly all are good it is 
invidious to select a few for praise. Miss Matilda Brown, in 
* An Unwilling Model,’ represents a sturdy calf, straining 
at the rope that ties it to a stake, tightening painfully the 
noose about its nose with every tug. It is a very clever, 
animated and realistic piece of work, and noticeable, too, 
in that comparatively few pictures of animal life are here 
displayed. It is unnecessary to add that the influence of 
impressionism can be observed in almost every picture— 
even the one example sent from Boston by Mr. Gaugengigl 
has taken on an out-of-door feeling most unusual in his 
work. 
Of sculpture Mr. Herbert Adam’s plaster bust in poly- 
chromo of “‘ St. Agnes’ Eve”’ is most worthy of attention 
for its artistic quality and its lifelikeness ofexpression. It 
is Keats’s very Madeline herself, 
“her maiden eyes divine 

Fixed on the floor” 
whom Mr. Adams has given us. 

This is but another instance of the ideal in art dominat- 
ing the real and adding toit a higher beauty. The ideal 
being to‘the real, in art, the very breath of life which must 
be breathed into it by its creator before it can become a 
living soul. 

NEWARK. N. J, 








Sanitary. 
MADNESS AND BADNESS. 


TuHIs is an experimental and inventive age. It must, 
therefore, of necessity be a speculative age. An experi- 
ment presupposes an idea, a thought, which is neither rea- 
son nor knowledge, but imagination and speculation. An 
invention is generally brought out as a result of a hypoth- 
sis which is called a working theory, this meaning a ccn- 
ception, only that there are some discovered things which 
render it plausible and perhaps probable, even if the law of 
probabilities cannot as yet be applied to it. The result of 
all this is wonderful discoveries, great inventions. But for 
every hundred of these there are thousands of vagrant 
fancies, hypotheses proved only to their authors, or perhaps 
to some school or sect that has received them. The first 
great sphere for these theories is in the physical world, and 
relates to physical nature. Not only is there the seeking 
of a cause for everything, but the conclusion that a cause 
is discovered. There was nothing wilder in alembic days 
than some of the modern announcements of the laboratory 
or the assumption of those who speculate about the means 
of vitalizing enfeebled life. There never before was so 
favorable an age for humbugs. We do not mean patent 
nostrums or cunning but useless devices, but humbug 
ideas, believed in as solemn verities by those who have 
espoused them. 

It is impossible to confine this activity to the sphere of 
physical nature. It is mental activity and moral activity 
and speculation also, and is as rampant in mental science 
and psychology as amid the laws of the material universe. 





Beckwith’s excellent portrait of Miss French; Mr. Ishem’s 


Indeed, everything is asked to materialize. .As to health 
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we are told it is a conception. Think yourself well and 
you are well. The bodily condition is a mental state. As 
to badness or crime it is madness in the sense that it an in- 
firmity consequent upon the physical constitution of the 
brain. Between physical philosophers, like Huxley, or 
mental philosophers, like Maudsley, philosophic novels like 
those of George Eliot and “‘ Robert Elsmere,” and beliefs 
like those of the Christian Scientists, we find strange ap- 
propriations and jumblings of terms, strange faith in un- 
beliefs, and strange admixture and trituration of body, 
mind and soul. 

As to invalidity, pauperism and crime, how far is all this 
true? Is this a correlation and conservation of the forces, 
so that they are all one energy or one inertia? As Emerson 
puts it, Is the sick man arascal? Is the pauper thriftless 
only by force of circumstances or by the laws of Reformer 
George? Is the criminal guiltless because of the material 
convolutions of the brain? These questions would not be 
so earnestly discussed were it not that somehow some 
grains of truth had become mingled with much error. It 
is true that no one part of that which is human or that 
which our personality represents is independent. of the 
other parts. Ill-health often inclines one to irritability, to 
hasty judgment, to discouragement, or to some mental or 
moral morbidity. Hence health is to be sought for its men- 
tal and moral uses. It is to be prized not merely for ath- 

etics, but for thought and for character. But the moment 
that invalidity is used to cover up permanent faults or to 
apologize for the absence of graces that moment it is 
pressed beyond its legitimate use. It is to be admitted 
that acquired or inherited conditions of our physical, men- 
tal and moral natures may and do often give a wrong bias 
and that this bias is harder to be controlled by some than 
by others. But bias does not vacate responsibility. It 
gives all the stronger argument for assertion of self-re- 
straint and self-control. It awakens another resident 
force which determines to be master in defense of right and 
truth. Some of the strongest characters and some of the 
noblest of men—the Fabers, the Cowpers, the Paysons and 
multitudes of less noted sufferers—have shown that mental- 
ity and morality need not and do not succumb to ill-hee]th. 
Indeed, instances abound in which invalidity has brought 
out the finer traits of character in those naturally vicious, 
stubborn or ill-tempered and made them examples of 
‘* sweetness and light’’ or, what is better and older, love and 
light. 

Poverty, too, has its bias but is no excuse for ‘‘ blaming 
the Fates.” A most distinguished preacher of New England 
was born in an almshouse, and we could point to other cases 
of equal lowliness and similar success. 

Most of all, crime is not either a physical or mental state. 
Here, too, bias is no doubt strong and there must be a sum- 
moning of all the mastery of self and an appeal for help to 
the higher power. There is triumph by the road which 
Bunyan and John Newton and Medley and Colonel Gardi- 
ner and Jerry McCauley walked. We are hearing nowa- 
days so much apology for failures of character that we must 
carefully guard against confusion of terms or excuses de- 
rived from inclinations which were bound to be resisted. 
Yet because it is desirable not to have temperaments or 
dispositions which are aggravated by invalidity, we are to 
think of health as one of the great factors for the elevation 
of society and the improvement of mankind. Mental, moral 
and physical hygiene are associated outside of the body as 
well as in it, and must together do what they can to in- 
crease our powers of vital resistance to all that will damage 
our manhood or impair real force of character. 








Science. 


History is full of statements long accepted as truths, 
which in the light of modern criticism relate as facts what 
could never have occurred. We look to natural history as 
something more certain, but even there it frequently hap- 
pens that the most positive statements have to be modified 
by subsequent experience. European philosophical works, 
aiming to establish certain deductions, often build on sup- 
posed facts that many are loth to accept. An illustration 
of this weakness among the students of science relates to 
the introduction of the Japan clover into America. It has 
been stated as an unqualified fact that this plant, known 
botanically as Lespedeza Striata, “ was accidentally intro- 
duced with imported goods from China into Charleston 
about the year 1849.”’ The use of the word “ about ’”’ shows 
an uncertainty thatought not to have allowed the state- 
ment to have been accepted as a fact in botanical geog- 
raphy. It now appears that Dr. Thomas C. Porter collected 
the plant in Central Georgia, in August, 1846, and in a lo- 
cality suggestive of its having had a home in America 
some time before. It might be objected that the matter is 
not one of great importance, but in science absolute accu- 
racy in the smallest particular is valuable for its own sake. 
One of the claimsof natural history for an advanced posi- 
tion in the educational series, is that it leads to habits of 
accuracy of observation and of statement that form a 
strong point in human character. 


....Some remarkable factsin regard to the character in 
connection with variations have recently been recorded, as 
derived from experiments with the common garden pea, 
made in the Jamaica botanic garden. Garden peas, it may 
be noted, are selected by horticulturists chiefly for their 
earliness of bearing, abundance of crop, or peculiar flavor 
of the cooked pea. No one has thought of looking further 
into the subject of scientific interest till now. Forty-three 
named varieties were sown on the 4th of April, when it 
was found that each kind had its own set time for germi- 
nating and appearing above the ground. Sixteen appeared 
eight days after sowing, thirteen nine days, nine ten days, 
and five kinds took eleven days to grow. Each variety 
seemed to jave its exact time of blooming. A variety 
called American Wonder had all the plants opening its 
blyssom thirty-five days after sowing, while the British 
Qu:en did not fiower till after sixty-four days. It was 
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discovered that vegetative vigor and time of flowering were 
co-relative, the strong, vigorous varieties being always the 
last to bloom. The main scientific deduction confirms the 
proposition of modern science, that tho we do not know yet 
how variation is brought about, variations, once brought 
into existence, are, in the main, hereditary. : 


....In the course of acorrespondence on warning colors 
in Nature, Mr. Beddard adopts Eisig’s suggestion that 
those bright colors of animals which have hitherto been 
regarded as of warning significance are merely the sub- 
stances which confer the unpleasant taste, and that there- 
fore Wallace’s older interpretation is unnecessary, and in 
facterroneous. Thus the yellow butterfly of Europe (Go- 
nepteryx rhamn) is rendered protected or unpalatable to 
birds by the yellow pigment of its wings being due to a 
substance formed as “a urinary pigment,” the coloration 
being ‘‘in consequence of the deposition in the integument 
of bitter pigment.” Other writers, as Meldola and Dis- 
tant, think that the facts of mimicry effectually dispose of 
the supposition, since yellow butterflies are generally de- 
voured by birds, the yellow color being non-protective. The 
marmoset is said hardly ever to make a mistake, its sus- 
picion being at once aroused by any trace of a warning 
color. 


.... We regret to chronicle the death of Mr. H. W. Bates, 
the Brazilian explorer, whose book, ‘‘ The Naturalist on 
the River Amazon,” Darwin said “ was the best work of 
natural history travels ever published in England.” His 
reputation as a naturalist will mainly rest on his essay on 
mimicry, published in 1861, of which priaciple he was the 
discoverer. As he once observed to the writer, his busy life 
as Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society left him lit- 
tle time for the preparation of more such papers, and his 
later essays were of a purely descriptive nature. He will 
always be remembered as one of the group of four English- 
men—Darwin, Hooker, Wallace and Bates—who founded 
the present evolutionary conceptions which dominate 
biological thinking; the result of the observations in each 
case of traveling, observing naturalists, as opposed to com-, 
parative anatomists and embryologists, or laboratory stu- 
dents. 


....Eucalyptus oil has come into such demand that over 
20,000 pounds were sent to England from California last 
year, the tree having been planted in immense quantities 
in that State. General Stratton planted fifty-five acres 
near Haywards in 1869, chiefly for timber purposes. In 
1883 it was discovered-that a decoction of the leaves would 
remove the incrusted scales from boilers. While the en- 
gineers were preparing the liquid they imagined the odor 
cured one of bronchitis, and the other of asthma, and they 
started a factory to extract the oil at San Lorenzo, which 
is said to have been the beginning of this industry. 


....A recent novelty among the street-flower sellers of 
Paris was green carnations, which went off with a rush, it 
is said, at two francs apiece, greenish-blue and purple also 
selling at good prices. It was found that some artificial 
flower makers had put some carnation flowers into a glass 
of water which they had been using, and found the flowers 
absorbed the water, and then the colors changed. Methyl 
and hydrochlorate of rosaniline are said to be the chem- 
icals producing the change. 








School and College. 


THE Rev. Paul Van Dyke, who has been for three 
years in charge of the department of Church History in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, has presented his resigna- 
tion. The reasons given in his letter to the Directors are 
that he understands that ‘‘no man can be elected to a 
professorship in this institution with the full approval of 
the present teaching force unless he makes a distinct and 
unequivocal avowal that he accepts the Standards of our 
Church in the sense that has always been put upon them 
by the fathers, founders and former professors of this 
seminary, that he will conform his teachings and utter- 
ances thereto, and that he will introduce no new departure 
in this respect.”” Such an avowal he is unwilling to make 
under any circumstances, considering it (1) unnecessary and 
unconstitutional; (2) that it destroys liberty of speech and 
personal initiative, and imposes an obligation impossible to 
fulfill; (3) that it is evident it includes a promise of sup- 
port to the doctrine of preterition, which is at present 
under discussion. Mr. Van Dyke goes on to say that 
while he believes the Calvinistic theology to be 
the best which the human mind has constructed, 
he does not ‘believe preterition is essential to it, and 
is unwilling to make it a test of orthodoxy. At the 
same time that the letter was presented to the directors the 
members of the three classes drew up testimonials to Mr. 
Van Dyke expressing their recognition of his “ broad and 
thorough scholarship, and the clear, unbiased and purely 
historical method of his teaching, and their high apprecia 
tion of his patient, unselfish and successful efforts in their 
behalf; their gratitude for the insight into the true historic 
and to the stimulus which they have received for more 
earnest study. These papers were signed by more than 
nine-tenths of the students. They also held a meeting to 
draw up a memorial to the Board of Directors asking per- 
mission to appear before the Board and express their senti- 
ments. Thedirectors voted not to receive the delegates of 
the students, and to accept Mr. Van Dyke’s withdrawal 
from the department, while expressing their high apprecia- 
tion of his work and their dissent from his reasons. Mr. 
Van Dyke has received a call from the Edwards Congrega- 
tional Church of Northampton. 


....The cornerstone of the McMahon Hall of Philosophy 
of the Catholic University of America, was laid in Wash- 
ington April 27th. The orators of the day were Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore and Chancellor of the 
University, and Charles J. Bonaparte, Esq., of Baltimore. 
Among others present were the Right Rev. John J. Keane, 








D.D., rector of the University; Archbishops Corrigan, 
Ryan and Williams; several bishops, the venerable Father 
James McMahon, founder of the Hall, and a large number 
of prominent laymen in the Roman Catholic Church. 


.... The graduate department for women in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania was opened May 4th. The address 
was made by Dr. Thomas, Dean of Bryn Mawr College. 
Eight fellowships of an annual value of $375, tenable for 
two years, have been endowed. Reference, was also made 
to a contribution of $10,000 by Mrs. Bloomfield H. Moore, 
and a gift of two houses valued at $30,000 by Col. J. M. 
Bennett. Colonel Bennett has also given $15,000 for the 
endowment fund. 


.... President Charles Kendall Adams has resigned the 
Presidency of Cornell University. In his letter to Henry 
W. Sagé, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, he gives as 
his reason for the step the existence of ‘‘ grave and seem- 
ingly irreconcilable differences of opinion in regard to 
matters of administrative importance,’’ but does not go 
into details. The resignation is to take effect with the 
close of the collegiate year. 


....The first State University Extension Society was or- 
ganized at Hartford, Conn., April 30th, as an auxiliary to 
the American Society. The educational bodies represented 
were Hartford Theological Seminary, Trinity College, Yale 
University, Norwich Free Academy and the Scientific So- 
ciety of Bridgeport. 


....Prof. G. T. Ladd, of Yale Seminary, is to sail on May 
15th from Vancouver, B. C., to Japan, to lecture on the 
Philosophy of Religion before the students and professors 
of the Imperial University at Tokio, and later at the 
Doshisha College at Kioto. 


.... The General Assembly Committee on German Theo- 
logical Seminaries have decided that it is not well to trans- 
fer the Dubuque Seminary to Bloomfield, N. J., and will 
recommend that an endowment from $50,000 to $100,000 be 
secured for the seminary. 


.... The quarter centenary of Drew Theological Seminary 
will be celebrated in the fall of this year. The commence- 
ment day exercises have been omitted in view of the fact 
that a majority of the faculty are delegates to the General 
Conference at Omaha. 








Personals. 


ONE of the richest residents of Montevideo, a Mr. 
Evans, still preserves most carefully an old boat, which 
was his sole possession when he arrived in Montevideo, 
nearly forty years ago. The ship on which he sailed was 
wrecked, and Mr. Evans barely escaped with his life. One 
of the ship’s boats being cast up on the shore, he got hold 
of it and, having no other means of earning a living, used 
it in ferrying passengers and baggage across the harbor, 
thus laying the foundation of his great wealth. 





... Prof. Karl Caspari, the famous Orientalist, died re- 
cently at Christiania, Norway. He was born at Dessau 
and studied at Leipzig. His conversion from Judaism to 
Christianity in 1838 created not a little sensation in Europe 
on account of his prominent position in scholarship. In 
1847 he was appointed Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Christiania, and remained, throughout his life, 
faithful to the Lutheran Church, which he joined. 


....The ancestral home of the Lyttons in Hertfordshire 
England, now vacant because of the recent death of the 
British Ambassador to France, has been leased for the 
summer by Henry Phipps, Jr., of Pittsburg, Penn. The 
heir to the estate is as yet only a schoolboy of fifteen. It is 
said to be exceedingly beautiful, and Sir Edward Balwer 
Lytton used to say that he would rather live in Knebwort 
than any other place on the earth. - 


....The first gun from Fort Sumter, fired in answer to 
the attack from the South Carolina troops on the 12th of 
April, 1861, was aimed by a captain of artillery, Gen. Abner 
Doubleday. General Doubleday is one of the only two offi- 
cers at Fort Sumter that survive, and lives at Mendham, 
N. J. On each 12th of April he flies the flag that was used 
at Fort Moultrie before the command there evacuated and 
moved over to Fort Sumter. 


.... The World’s Fair officials have requested Remenyi, 
the violinist, to exhibit his large collection of artistic and 
ethnological curiosities, many of which have been pre- 
sented to him for performances before royalty. The col- 
lection includes gold and lacquer work, scepters, carved 
ivory, weapons, etc., gathered from many different lands. 


....General Longstreet has become quite infirm with 
years, and is now very deaf, so that conversation with him 
has to be through an ear trumpet. He is, however, cor- 
dially received wherever he goes; and the statement that 
he was ignored by the Confederate veterans at their recent 
gathering in New Orleans has no truth in it whatever. 


....Dr. Allon, who died recently in London, was for many 
years the editor of The British Quarterly Review and a 
warm friend of Professor Freeman and Mr. Gladstone. In 
the division of the Liberal Party, Dr. Allon sided with the 
Unionists; but his personal relations with Mr. Gladstone 
always remained most cordial. 


....The town of Woburn, Mass., which is soon to cele- 
brate its 250th anniversary, claims among the descendants 
of its colonists three Presidents—President Harrison, and 
ex-Presidents Cleveland and Franklin Pierce. Mr. Harri- 
son and Mr, Cleveland have been invited to attend the cel- 
ebration. 


...-Of the 498 general officers of the Confederate Army 
174 are still living. Of these P. G. T. Beauregard, who is 
seventy-four years of age, is the only full general, and still 





aprominent figure in the streets of New Orleans. 
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BY E. IRENASUS STEVENSON. 


‘WE are now at the precise time when New York musical 
reviewers, and some other people, resemble watchful doc- 
tors keeping their fingers on a rapidly sinking patient’s 
pulse—vitality a question of minutes and the sympathetic 
bystanders trusting to them for any afflictive announce- 
ment. This mortuary figure and office belong to the pres- 
ent fortnight. The season for 1891-’92 dies hard and re- 
luctantly; but another week will see it ended and its chron- 
iclers and critics able to be about something vaguely de- 
scribed by a certain American poet as ‘‘ basking their ears 
in silence.”’ 

There were, however, last week, three concerts that for 
their interest and delightfulness deserves the misused word 
extraordinary. That given by Mr. Eugen d’Albert on Mon- 
day evening, in connection with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, drew a very large audience to the concert ball of 
the Madison Square Garden, in spite of a hot wave in town. 
Constant enthusiasm that mounted toa warmer degree 
than the temperature was aroused. Mr. d’Albert played 
Chopin’s E minor Concerto, and much better than that 
one he played Liszt’s in E flat—the latter with amazing 
breadth and fire and general virtuosity of execution. The 
effect of his styleof work is apt to be magnetic enough; 
but on this occasion the demonstrations were 
something remarkable, and the house really was 
in excitement from beginning to end of a long 
entertainment. The orchestral portion was natural- 
ly equally brilliant; and it is to be doubted if Gold- 
mark’s “‘Sakuntala’’ Overture has ever received such a 
surperbly perfect interpretation in New York, even in re- 
membering a certain one that Mr. Gericke directed when 
the Boston Band first came to visit this city. Mr. 
d’Albert’s encore-number after the Chopin concerto was 
Rubi. stein’s Etude in Octaves, taken at an astonishing 
rapidity—indeed, inartistically fast—and performed with 
prodigious brio, On Wednesday afternoon the closing 
pianoforte recital in Mr. Franz Rummel’s long “‘ historic- 
al series’? proved an uncommon treat and perhaps the 
gem of the group. Mr. Rummel’s program was 
of contemporary music for the piano—and it could not 
have been made more richly representative than it was, nor, 
on careful reflection, could one imagine it played through 


_ more enjoyably and more interpretatively by any one pian- 





ist before the public. Mr. Rummel has shortcomings, but 
his shortcomings are not very long shortcomings. As an 
“all-around” artist he has few superiors. His recitals this 
spring have emphatically advanced his recognition to that 
effect. The third entertainment, a charming concert came 
with Saturday afternoon, in Chickering Hall, when a group 
of stars that made a quite sparkling little constellation 
sang together—Mrs. Clementine de Vere-Sapio, Mrs. Sofia 
Scalchi, Mr Campanini and Mr. Bologna; and Mr. de 
Pachmann played, and played his best. The vocal num- 
bers were chiefly Italian, and the singers and Mr. de Pach- 
mann were applauded and called back to the stage and re- 
called again to it and made to sing or play once again. in 
spite of the program’s prudent intimation to the packed 
audience that éncores were not to be expected. Mme. 
Scalchi was in superb voice. It was a lesson in coloratura 
to hear her execution of a florid air by Berton, or the style 
in which she and Mrs. de Vere-Sapio sang a duet from Ros- 
sini, ‘‘ Thievish Magpie.’’ The house was in a most respon- 
sive mood, the artists were in the best of humors, and the 
affair was charming, first and last. Two exceedingly mu- 
sicianly songs by Mr. Sapio must be mentioned among the 
best features of an entertainment almost unqualifiedly 


This week occurs in the Madison Square Garden a series 
of three concerts, on Tuesday and Thursday evenings, and 
Saturday afternoon (similar to those pe ular ones occa- 
sionally given in London in Albert Hall, the Crystal Pal- 
ace, and so on), in which a very large chorus will be heard 
and Mme. Adelina Patti be prominent as a solo attraction. 
The latter fact hardly warrants the employment of the 
term “Patti Festival,” conspicuous in the published an- 
nouncements, but that the eminent prime onna will be 
quite visible, if not everywhere audible, in the entertain- 
ments is undoubtedly their raison d’etre. Mr. W. R. Chap- 
man will conduct the chorus. Mme. Patti will sing vari- 
ous concert or operatic airs and some English ballads. 

Dates fur next season already ——— announce that 
the Boston S en! Orchestra will give six concerts in 
Chickering Hall, as hitherto, on the-Thursday evenings of 
November 3d and December 8th, 1892, and January 12th, 
February 9th, March 16th and April 27th, 1893. The state- 
ment is also made officially that the Italian opera season 
at the Metropolitan will begin the last week in November 
and continue for fifty-two nights, an intermission of three 
or four weeks occurring about the time of the Christmas 
holidays. Of the company that the Messrs. yf and 
Grau will provide nothing yet is promised except that it 
will include the best artists of last winter and sundry 
equally. efficient newcomers, rejecting the large ‘* element 
of superfluity,’’ and that Mr. Anton Seidl will be one of 
the conductors, with power.to select the orchestra for the 
season’s service. 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A NUMBER ef Republican State Conventions have 
been held during the week. The Connecticut Convention 
was held at Hartford, May 4th. Among the delegates at 
large were Governor Bulkeley, and James B. Platt, of Meri- 
den. The resolutions, while not instructing the delegates, 
indorsed the Administration, the McKinley bill and anti- 
free silver. The Tennessee Convention met at Nashville 
and nominated Mr. Winstead, of Dresden, for Governor. 
The delegates to Minneapolis are reported as for Mr. Harri- 
son, but go uninstructed. The platform indorsed the Ad- 
ministration and the McKinley bill, and demanded the 
abolition of the Convict Lease system of the State. The 
California Convention elected among its delegates United 
States Senator Felton and Gen. William H. Barnes, of San 
Francisco. The platform indorsed the Administration of 
President Harrison as wise, patriotic and useful, and re- 
affirmed the doctrine of protection; and declared the time 
has arrived for protecting the United States from the im- 














migration of Socialists, criminals, paupers, Anarchists and 
Nihilists; urged that stronger guards be placed around the 
privileges of becoming an American citizen; demanded 
the passage of such laws as will provide “‘for the free and 
unlimited coinage of the silver product of the mines of the 
United States as soon as the same can be done without 
injury to the business interests of the nation.” It also 

called for such legislation as shall utterly prohibit all 
Chinese immigration to the United States, and gave strong 
indorsement to Mr. Blaine. At the Maryland Convention 
at Frederick the delegates were instructed to vote for the 
renomination of President Harrison; the resolutions in- 
dorsed the Administration, reciprocity, and the McKinley 
bill, and declared against the free coinage of silver. The 
Illinois Convention, at Springfield on May 5th, elected 
among its delegates Senator Cullom, ex-Governor Oglesby 
and ex-Congressman Cannon. The platform indorsed the 
Administration, the McKinley bill and reciprocity, and in- 
structed the delegation to support President Harrison for 
renomination, praised Secretary Blaine, opposed free coin- 
age of silver, favored a monetary conference and legislation 
against trusts, and urged the establishment of a depart- 
ment of labor and such legislation as to exclude paupers 
and criminals and stop contract labor, and called for the 
repeal of the present compulsory school act. The Rhode 
Island Convention at Providence, May 5th, was enthusias- 
tic in affirming that Rhode Island would be found to be 
Républican at the general election. The delegates were 
not instructed. The first choice undoubtedly is for Mr. 
Blaine, but Mr. Harrison stands second. The Wisconsin 
Convention, at Milwaukee, elected as delegates Henry 
C. Pain, ex-United States Senator Spooner and Gen- 
eral Fairchild. Both President Harrison and Mr. Blaine 
were warmly supported, also the McKinley bill. Anti- 
silver coinage and free ballot planks were earnestly 
supported. The educational issue was declared per 

manently settled, and the decision in the gerrymander 
case considered very opportune. The Minnesota Conven- 
tion at St. Paul indorsed the Administration most warmly, 
but did not instruct thedelegates. The Kansas Convention 
indorsed the Administration, without, however, instruct- 
ing its delegates; urged the passing of laws to increase the 
coinage of silver as soon as it can be done without injury 
to the business interests of the country, and commended 
the McKinley bill and reciprocity. The West Virginia 
Convention at Wheeling indorsed the Administration, the 
McKinley bill and reciprocity, condemned the Free Wool 
bill, and urged that gold, silver and paper issues be kept on 
an equal footing. The Delaware Convention did not in- 
struct its delegates, but favored the renomination of Presi- 
dent Harrison, opposed the admission of foreign built 
ships to American registry, favored free coinage only after 
the establishment by international agreement of the parity 
of gold and silver. The Wyoming Convention elected as 
alternate delegates two women. The resolutions indorsed 
President Harrison and Mr. Blaine. The Idaho Convention 
favored especially Mr. Blaine for President, and demanded 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver as an es-ential to 
keeping the results of protection. 


....Baron Fava, the Italian Minister to the United 
States, left Southampton for New York on May 7th. It is 
reported that he expresses himself as very glad to return to 
this-country. 


.... The ratification of the Bering Sea arbitration agree- 
ment and modus vivendi was exchanged between Great” 
Britain and the United States in London, May 7th. 

...-I1t has been reported that Mr. Porter, United States 
Minister to Italy, will resign and return this fall to In- 
diana to take part in the political campaign. 


FOREIGN. 

.... At ameeting of the Primrose League, held in London, 
May 6th, Lord Salisbury declared that a great political 
struggle is impending, and placed himself in sharp hostil- 
ity to Home Rule, which would result in making Ireland 
hostile and subjecting the United Kingdom to infinite 
damage, and would be a disgraceful abandonment of the 
Unionists, especially those in Ulster. He claimed that 
Ulster’s conviction of its dangers has increased with every 
year, and says he knows of no symptom more menacing 
than their recent declaration that they dread being put 
under the feet of their hereditary and irreconcilable ene- 
mies. With regard tothe accusation that has been made 
upon him of attacking the Catholic religion, he replied 
that nothing was further from his mind, that he utterly 
refused to recognize the inhabitants of the southeast por- 
tion of Ireland as typical members of the Catholic Church, 
and was supported in this by the knowledge that the Pope 
strongly condemned the agencies whereby the agitation 
in Ireland had striven to succeed. 


....At a ministerial council in Madrid, the Cabinet de- 
cided to introduce in the Cortes a law providing for the 
trial of dynamiters without a jury. In France a large in- 
crease has been made in the force of secret police, and 
every endeavor will be made to ferret out all the dangerous 
Anarchists. A number of English Anarchists have been 
indicted for soliciting and encouraging persons to the mur- 
der of the Secretary of the State, one of the justices of the 
High Court and an inspector of the metropolitan police. 
Important arrests have also been made in Belgium, among 
them of two persons who confessed to having caused the 
explosion at Liege. 


....At a meeting of workingmen’s delegates, held May 
ist, letters were read from Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
declining to receive a deputation to set forth claims for the 
establishment of an eight-hour day; subsequently, how- 
ever, they agreed to receive a deputation from the London 
Trades Council to present the same subject. A letter was 
also read from Mr. Gladstone, stating that in his view the 
question was not yetripe. Mr. Gladstone’s action has 
roused a considerable amount of hostility among the work- 
ingmen, and the Liberals feel that it has been a tactical 
mistake. 


....The Italian Government was defeated in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on a vote of confidence in its financial 
policy on May 5th, and the next day the Marquis Rudini 
and the whole Cabinet tendered their resignation to King 
Humbert. The French: papers look upon the crisis with 
satisfaction, claiming that it will prove a check to the 
Triple Alliance. The German papers are somewhat anx- 
ious from the same reason. 


----At adiscussion in Parliament on a bill conferring on 
local authorities the power to compel landowners to sell 
their land in order that it may be divided into small hold- 
ings, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, the socialist member 
from Lanarkshire, created a considerable disturbance, 
and on his refusal to yield to the decision of the chair was 
suspended for a week. He claimed that it was on account 
of his socialism. 


--.-It is reported that Henri Rochefort, at present in 
London, will take up his residence in Geneva. The effect 
of this, it is understood, will be to indicate that the Social- 
ists are separating themselves from the Anarchists, inas- 
much as the Swiss Government joined hands with other 
European powers against anarchism, and would not fur- 
nish a safe residence for those identified with it. 


-...A Spanish sailing vessel has been plundered by Medi- 
terranean pirates from the coast of Morocco, notwithstand- 
ing the demands of Spain upon the Sultan of Morocco to 
stop the annoying of commerce. 


.-..The French municipal elections show a continued in- 
crease in the number of Republican candidates, and it 
seems probable that the Republicans will have a majority 
of 191 of the 264 councils. 


....Dispatches from Singapore state that the Pahang 
rebels on the Malay Peninsula are becoming bolder, and 
that additional troops will be essential in order to put down 
the rising. 


....The New Brunswick and Nova Scotia Legislatures 
have passed resolutions affirming the advisability of the 
union of the maritime provinces. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


ENGLAND should certainly do more for Ireland in an educa- 
tional way, so that better municipal legislators may be provided 
‘for New York City.—Mid-Continent. 





.... Sometimes we fail in our appliances. A man who builds a 
saloon has it on a corner with swinging doors open to the street 
and easy of access. But when we build churches to save people 
we make it difficult for those te get in, and rent the pews when 
they do enter.—The Rev. A. B. Witson, D.D. 


.-.. If Christian men and women will act, in social and business 
and political life, as Christ would have them; if they will let the 
Gospel be the ruling power in their lives; if they will use the Gos- 
pel truth and life as the dynamite of God—they can blow to 
atoms, in the nearest years, the breastworks of intrenched evil 
and crime.—Herald and Presbyter. 


.... Simultaneously with the announcement of the opening of 
the “ turf season” comes the announcement also of a fresh crop 
of embezzlements, suicides and other crimes attributable to race- 
track gambling. One of the most notable of these crimes was 
that of the young man arrested in this city last week charged 
with stealing several thousand dollars from his employers all of 
which he had lost at the races.—Christian at Work. 


.... There is perhaps no more striking indication of the renewed 
*spiritual life in the Church than the fact that as each Good 
Friday and Easter comes round -the services and the number of 
worsbipers attending them continue to increase. The Three 
Hours’ Service has now become almost general, and the numbers 
present prove that this opportunity for devotion is being in- 
‘creasingly valued.—The Guardian (English High Church). 
....-The argument for the opening of the World’s Fair on the 
Sabbath seems to be somewhat as follows: Workingmen cannot 
visit the Fair and enjoy its educational advantages at the ex- 
pense either of their own or their employers’ time; they must, 
therefore, be permitted to do soat the expense of God’s law, 
God’s Sabbath, and the Christian character of this nation. The 
years to come will show what a fearful expense this involves to 
the citizens of this Christian land.— United Presbyterian. 


.... Bequests for religious, educational and charitable purposes 
under one hundred and twenty of the wills reported in this coun- 
try last year amounted to about $7,000,000. The amount of chari- 
table bequests and gifts in England in 1891, exclusive of Baron 
Hirsch’s benefactions, is estimated at about $15,000,000, as against 
$11,500,000 in 1890. Good causes would suffer if it were not for 
post-mortem generosity, yet, compared with the sixty millions 
which William Astor has just passed along to his family, these 
gifts to charity are not surprisingly large.—The Congregationalist. 

....A Missionary’s Trial.—A missionary in a private letter 
writes the following, which exhibits something of the inner life 
of these brethren. He says: “ The other day I received a photo-, 
graph of a young lady, which I presume was intended for my 
second daughter, but which I never should have recognized as 
the picture of any one belonging tome. Eight yearsago I left in 
America two little girls. I shall never see those * little girls’ 
again. Eight years of their childhood is lost tome. Fortwo 
years I have been entirely alone, my wife as well as children be- 
ing at home.”—New York Observer. 


.... We beg leave to stand by our city contemporary (THE IN- 
DEPENDENT) in itssupport of Dr. Parkhurst. All honor to the 
faithful men who, in the fear of the Master, speak boldly in ex- 
position and reproof of prevalent wrong. We assure Dr. Park- 
hurst and all others who labor for like purposes that they may 
pursue their needed but not agreeable work with the full appro- 
bation of the best people in our country. While these approve, it 
can make little difference what response is made by those of the 
opposite class. As Garrison used to say in the antislavery fight, 
“One with God constitutes a majority.”-—Christian Mirror. 

.... THE INDEPENDENT thinks that the only way to prevent 
scandals in clerical politics is to diminish the “ spoils*’ which 
an ecclesiastical body may have to distribute. There is a great 
deal of demand at the present time that the powers of the Gene- 
ral Assembly shall be increased so that it shall appoint or be re- 
sponsible for those occupying principal places in the Church; but 
as Dr. Hodge said with reference to the appointment of profess- 
ors in Princeton Seminary by the Assembly, “It would lead to 
the election of the prominent ecclesiastics rather than of the 





scholars.”” We hope the spoils system will not be introduced into 
our Church.—The North and West. 
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THE METHODIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


THE proceedings of the Methodist General Conference 
affect more people in the United States than those of any 
other similar ecclesiastical body. There are nearly 2,300,- 
000 members of that communion in this and other lands. 
In proportion to the numbers of the Church is the impor- 
tance of the action which the General Conference may 
take. It is the supreme legislative, executive and judi- 
cial authority of the Church, having power to bind or to 
loose, to free or to fetter, according to its judgment. 
As it is truly representative, its 500 members, represent- 
ing allsections of the country and all conferences at home 
and abroad—the laity as well as the ministry—it is more 
likely to be a conservative than a radical body. Add to 
this fact the influence of the Board of Bishops—which is 
always large tho never intrusive, and which is quite sure 
to make itself felt against startling innovations—and you 
have most of the conditions which make for a conserva- 
tive policy. It.is the general tradition that General 
Conferences begin in an iconoclastic spirit, threatening 
to overturn the whole order of the Church, including the 
episcopacy, and end in a temper designed to conserve 
jhem all. 

The General Conference at Omaha is made up in an 
unusually large degree of new men. It is said that 
scarcely more than 100 of the 500 delegates were in the 
General Conference four years ago. It might be expect- 
ed, therefore, to be a radical body; but all the evidence 
so far goes to show that it is very conservative in its 
tendencies. It is too soon yet, of course, to judge what 
general policy it will pursue; but if it takes any radical 
action it will come as a surprise. 

There are several important things which, in the judg- 
ment of many, ought to be done for the welfare of the 
Church. Among these the pastoral term occupies the 
chief place. By the action of the General Conference of 
1888, in New York, the limits of the pastoral term were 
extended from three to five years. While this has appar- 
ently been satisfactory as far asit goes, there is a strong 
demand from the cities for such a relaxation of the law as 





| much needs of improving the condition of the pastorate, 





needed if the Methodist Episcopal Church is to build up 
strong, influential churches in the great centers of popu- 
lation, is that the bishops shall be allowed to appoint to 
the same church the:same pastor annually so long as this 
seems advisable. The opinion of the leading pastors is 
almost unanimous on this point, and this opinion gains 
in strength every quadrennium. The Episcopal address, 
strange to say, makes no mention of the matter. It does 
not state how the extension of the term has worked; 
whether it has operated to the mutual advantage of pas- 
tor and church, or whether it has put in the way of the 
bishops special embarrassments. Jt may be that the 
opinion of the bishops is divided on this point, and that 
this is the reason why they have made no reference to it; 
but it is certain that some of them are heartily in favor 
of the removal of pastoral limitation. Whether the Gen- 
eral Conference will remove from Methodism in cities 
the disadvantage which that limitation imposes, we do 
not know. Undoubtedly an attempt will be made to do 
so. It would be, in our judgment, the most important 
step taken in the Church in the course of a generation. 
It would: give the opportunity which that Church so. 


of building strong and prosperous churches in cities, and 
of placing the Church in ‘this particular on the same 
plane of advantage, which the Presbyterian, the Episcopal 
and other bodies having the settled pastorate, enjoy. 

The question of electing new bishops is comparatively 
of little importance. Ifthe present number of bishops 
can do the work of the Church the coming quadrennium, 
there is no reason to add to it, particularly as every ad- 
ditional bishop imposes an additional expense on the 
Church. On the other hand, if a number of the bishops 
should die or be disabled, the General Conference might 
be called upon to elect five or six new members of the 
Board four years hence. Most of those who are anxious 
that the high character of the Episcopate should be 
maintained, are of the opinion that the election at one 
time of so great a number would be unwise and possibly 
dangerous. It might obviate this danger if two or three 
were to be elected at this Conference, in view of the 
possibilities of the coming quadrennium, in which case 
the next General Conference would be called upon to 
elect not more than two or three, if any at all. Wedo 
not believe that the Conference will proceed to elect a 
colored bishop. The colored constituency of the Church 
are not, it seems to us, well advised in trying thus to ex 
tend the color line into the episcopacy. Whatever disad- 
vantage may fall to their lot because of the fact that 
there is no colored bishop they should endure patiently 
and wait until the time shall come when they shall have} 
men whose fitness for the office shall be so generally rec- 
ognized that it will not'require a special act of the Gen- 
eral Conference to elect one. 


— 


A MIRACLE-WORKING RELIC. 


WE have had during the last week a bit of veritable 
jmedievalism dropped down upon us in New York in the 
exhibition of a wmiracle-working relic. An Italian 
church has long possessed what is said to be the dried-up 
mummified arm of our Lord’s grandmother, Saint Ann; 
and a piece of it was sawed off not long ago and given 
to the French Church of St. Ann of Beaupré, on the St. 
Lawrence River, and has just reached this city on the 
way to its resting-place. There is in this city a French 
Catholic church, St. Jean Baptiste, and the relic has 
been put on exhibition there, and thousands have been to 
see it, and some miracles are reported as having been 
performed by its means. Mgr. Marquis has charge of 
the treasure and shows it to visitors, telling them that it 
is a part of ‘‘ the forearm of her who clasped to her mater- 
nal bosom the Virgin Mary. Can we doubt that that arm 
also held theinfant Jesus?” ‘Think of it,” said Mon- 
signor O'Reilly in his address at the crowded services last 
Sunday evening, to which admission was allowed ata 
dollar a ticket—‘ think of it! We have here part of the 
body of the grandmother of God! Fiesh of his flesh and 
bone of his bone!” The exhibition is reported to have 
netted five thousand dollars last Sunday. 

While a great many Catholic churches in this country 
have relics, the practice of exposing them for the pur- 
pose of working miracles is almost extinct. This fact is 
a proof of better intelligence and wiser faith. The 
Catholic Church in America is no weaker but is stronger 
for quietly dropping such superstitions; altho they will 
not be denounced, but may go on here and there among 
the ignorant, just as in New Mexico and Arizona the 
flagellantes and penitentes still continue their extraordi- 
nary self-lacerations in defiance of what is almost or 
quite the interdict of their bishops. 

The extraordinary thing about these superstitions is 
that they assume such a peculiar virtue in the relic as 
fairly amounts to making itafetich. It is held that 
God in answer to prayer will give healing to the sick in 
the presence of the relic when he will not give it to sim- 
ilar prayer if the relic is absent. God has a regard for 
the piece of bone such as he does not have for the prayer 
uttered without its presence. A person afflicted with 
disease may expect in the presence of the relic to be 
healed, while he cannot expect any such miracle if he is 
out of reach of the relic. God thus gives special favor 
to certain persons who are in certain places, and who 
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holy and pious people who pray to him elsewhere. He 
is a respecter of places and of persons; and it is not true, 
now, it seems, that in every country he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is equally accepted of him. 
Now this is the very essence of fetichism; it makes 
prayer unavailable and inefficient unless there is a piece 
of bone present. Such a doctrine is allowed to be taught 
by monsignors in the Church, and is encouraged by the 
Archbishop of Quebec, Cardinal Taschereau, through 
whose efforts this relic was obtained. He does not rep- 
resent the better element but the worse in the Catholic 
Church, as his people are among the most ignorant 
and backward on the continent. 

We expect to see these two tendencies in the Church— 
the medieval and the modern—continuing side by side; 
but it is perfectly clear on which side is the future. 


» 
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THE RIGHTS OF CONSERVATISM. 


PRINCETON SEMINARY appears to have special difficulty 
in filling its department of Church History. The son of 
one of our leading Presbyterian publishers in this city 
was, some years ago, appointed to that chair, but was 
constrained to leave because his theology was not sufti- 
ciently conservative to satisfy those who controlled the 
institution. Three years ago the Rev. Paul Van Dyke 
was called to give instruction, and he now has resigned 
for the same reason. 

This is not a case that is parallel with that of Union 
Theological Seminary. There is no question here about 
the inspiration of the Scriptures or their inerrancy. It 
connects itself rather with the revision of the Con- 
fession of Faith. The Presbyterian Church by an 
overwhelming majority voted to revise its Confes- 
sion. Princeton submitted, and President Patton 
and Professor Green were put on the committee 
intrusted with the work of preparing the Revised 
Confession. On the presentation of the report at the 
last General Assembly, President Patton reserved the 
right to object to certain portions. He is President of 
the College, and the professors of the Seminary have 
since then taken a more active part in opposing the 
adoption of the Revised Confession. Dr. Warfield, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, has, as was stated last 
week, come out in a vigorous attack upon it, declaring 
that it does not represent an advance in theology but a 
retrograde, and that it gives up important Calvinistic 
doctrines. It appears to be not on account of any ques- 
tion as to essential doctrines of the Christian faith, but 
wholly because he cannot cordially accept the doctrine of 
preterition, and because he is in sympathy with the 
large majority of the Presbyterian Church in desiring re- 
vision, that Professor Van Dyke feels himself compelled 
to resign his chair of Church History at Princeton. 
He tells the trustees that it has been brought to his 
knowledge in a manner which precludes all doubt that 
‘*no man can be elected to a professorship in this institu- 
tion with the full approval of the present teaching force, 
unless he makes a distinct and unequivocal avowal that 
he accepts the Standards of our Church in the sense 
which has always been pat upon them by the fathers, 
founders and former professors of this seminary; that he 
will conform his teachings and utterances thereto, and 
that he will introduce no new departure in this respect.” 
Such an avowal he is unwilling to make under any cir- 
cumstances or for any purpose, believing it to be “ un- 
necessary and unconstitutional, and that the vows im- 
posed on professors by the Church are sufficient.” No 
additional avowal of loyalty to a party in thé Church 
does he think should be required, because it destroys 
liberty of speech and promises support to a doctrine 
whichis at present under discussion; that is, preterition. 
Mr. Van Dyke believes the Calvinistic theology, but he 
does not believe preterition is essential to it, and he could 
not make it a test of orthodoxy. Mr. Van Dyke, in 
speaking as he does, follows the traditions of his father, 
whom no one ever ventured to speak of as anything but 
orthodox, and who yet declared in a famous utterance 
shortly before his death that between orthodoxy and 
liberty he would choose liberty. 

It is, however, a serious question whether a _ theologi- 
cal seminary has not a right to represent a party in the 
Church. No one can question this as to a seminary 
which is independent of ecclesiastical control. The his- 
tory of American Churches is full of such relations. An- 
dover Seminary was established to propagate a certain 
type of theology. New Haven and East Windsor Semi- 
naries were put side by side for the purpose of teaching 
different types of theology. Union Seminary in the days 
of its independence was established to represent a differ- 
ent type of theology from that of Princeton. Even the 
theological department of the Catholic University at 
Washington was intended to represent a different type 
of theology from that of the Jesuits. To appoint a New 
School theologian in an Old School seminary or an Old 
School theologian in a New School seminary would be 
not only false to its traditions but also to the equities of 
the case. 

But the matter is somewhat different with a seminary 
that isunder the absolute control of a denomination. In 
stich an institution one would suppose that the various 
types of theology accepted in its churches should have 
equalright, If there are different schools in a Church 
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controls. This, however, is hardly the fact with the 
seminaries of the Presbyterian Church; for each one of 
them has its trustees, and all the control which the 
General Assembly has over the seminary is the power 
of veto of the appointment of professors whom those 





trustees have selectéd. As we understand it, Union 
and Lane seminaries are through their history 
and through their trustees New School in theol- 
ogy and may properly remain so, while Princeton is 
positively Old School, aad the trustees and the profes- 
sors have the right to expect it to remain such. In our 
view the doctrine of preterition is one which is essential 
to Old School theology; and that doctrine Mr. Van Dyke, 
tho educated at Princeton, does not accept. It appears 
to us that until the Church has ceased to regard it as an 
important qnestion in its theological discussion, so long, 
that is,as a considerable party in the Church remains 
Old School and believes in the doctrine of preterition, the 
seminary through its trustees or its professors has a right 
to demand that any new teachers who enter its service 
shall hold and teach that doctrine, just as the trustees of | 
Union and of Lane Seminaries have a right to require 
that its professors shall teach the doctrine of General 
Atonement. There are plenty of men who hald the doc- 
trines desired, and it does not appear to us a hardship if 
Mr. Van Dyke, not believing with the party which the 
Seminary represents, does not find himself acceptable as 
ateacher, He can find other places of service, and has, 
indeed, already received a flattering invitation to the 
pastorate of a Congregational church in Northampton, 
where he will find himself under no unpleasant doctrinal 
restraint. 

_We do not here discuss the question whether preteri- 
tion is a true doctrine. But so long as the Presbyterian 
Church leaves the selection of its theological professors 
to the trustees of its seminaries, it appears to us perfectly 
legitimate that they should require their professors to be 
the representatives of the several schools of theology 
which those institutions represent. 


» 
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THE RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT ADAMS. 


THE resignation of President Adams, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, will be a great surprise to the public and the oc- 
casion of many regrets. The cause which he assigns in 
his letter, “‘the grave and seemingly unreconcilable dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to matters of administrative 








than if it had occurred on account of age or sickness. 
There have been important differences of views in re- 
gard’ to administrative and legislative methods; and, 
these differences have been such as to render successful 
and easy administration difficult, if not impossible. This 
University is too large to be carried on successfully by 
means of a machinery that does not run smoothly. 
President Adams is in the prime of life, is a fine 
scholar and administrator, and under his direction dur- 
ing the last six years the University has made wonderful 
progress. The number of students. has increased from 
572 to 1,537, the graduate students from 31 to 164, and 
the teaching force from about 59 to more than 120, 
A law school has been established, numerous new 
buildings have been erected, and the institution has 
become a real university and has secured the full confi- 
dence of the public. Every department has been effi- 
ciently organized and is now doing its work without 
friction. While thereis the same freedom that there 
always has been in the University, the religious public 
1as been satisfied with the moral and religious atmos- 
phere of the institution and, consequently, the Christian 
Association, numbering more than 500 members, is the 
largest in the country. We no longer hear it said that the 
institution is out of sympathy with Christian faith. An 
admirable body of professors has become connected with 
it, anda fine spirit of loyal enthusiasm has been exhibited 
by the students. 
The public has known very little of auy such difference 
of opinion on administrative matters as is now an- 
nounced. There was, some years ago, a difference about 
the proper course to take about contesting Jennie 
McGraw Fiske’s will. It was reported that President 
White resigned because he could not agree with Mr, 
Henry W. Sage, the leading spirit among the trustees, 
upon this matter, and that President Adams has had a 
difference with Mr. Sage on this and other subjects. It 
will be remembered that the University lost several hun- 
dred thousand dollars by the decision of this suit. We 
give less credit to the intimation that the present differ- 
ence is rather with some of the professors who form the 
University’s Senate. The statement is made that some 
of the professors have resigned to accept appointments to 
Chicago. But this is no more than professors of other 
leading universities have done who have been influenced 
by the greater attractions which Chicago offers. It is not 
true, we believe, that any professor has left because of 
any difference between President Adams and the Univer- 
sity Senate or the Faculty. Cornell will be very fortu- 
nate if she gets another president as worthy to follow 
President Adams as he was to follow President White. 
He has had unqualified success, and is an unpreten- 
tious, scholarly gentleman. We presume he will now 
devote himself to the historical studies to which his 
tastes call him. 


OUR MINISTER TO TURKEY. 


In meeting the determined effort of the Turkish Goy- 

ernment to check or destroy mission work in Turkey, 

immense importance attaches to the character and ability 

of the United States Minister at Constantinople. Leav- 
ing out of view the weighty influence of his representa- 
tions upon the course adopted at Washington, after the 
State Department has issued its instructions their effect- 
iveness will depend upon the Minister. 

. The advantage of clear-headedness and right-hearted- 
ness in the Minister is most clearly exemplified by the 
work recently done by the Hon. Solomon Hirsch in de- 
fense of the American missionary interests in Turkey. In 
November last, when about: to return to Turkey from a 
leave of absence, with foresight of impending trouble, 
Mr. Hirsch discussed the policy to be pursued with the 
Secretary of State, and thus knew beforehand just 
what the view of the United States Government would 
be. Within three weeks after the arrival of Mr. Hirsch 
at Constantinople, the Porte issued the order against 
schools and places of worship which was designed to 
stop missionary operations at large, and to hamper the 
educational progress of the whole Christian part of the 
population of Turkey. Had the order been executed, 
taken together with the secret instructions issued at the 
same time under which no permit for any school could 
issue save on the Sultan’s personal consent, it would have 
destroyed at the outset all schools so small or poor as to 
be unable to reach the Sultan’s ear. Aside from this it 
would have given the Moslem rulers the opportunity to 
decide against authorizing any schools the existence of 
which was deemed by them inexpedient. In a word, the 
Charter of freedom obtained by Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, by which Christians in Turkey were authorized to 
establish schools without Moslem fanaticism having the 
opportunity to discuss the expediency of their existence, 
would have been thrown into the wastebasket. 

Prepared beforehand with full instructions from Wash- 
ington, Mr. Hirsch acted while other Embassies were 
trying to find out what the order meant, and what their 
respective Governments proposed to do about it. His. 
note to tue Porte on the necessity of refraining frem 
interference with American schools led to a suspension 
of the obnoxious order, and was taken by several of the 
European Embassies as the model of their own action in 
the case. The points of Mr. Hirsch’s position were that 
American Mission schools are legally established under 
the terms of the Hatti Humayun, which gives absolute 
liberty to establish schools; and that, in any case, all 
American schools have been authorized by the Turkish 
Government by a special order obtained after long nego- 
tiation in 1889, by Mr. O. S. Straus, then United States 
Minister at Constantinople. 

Suspension of the order against schools and places of 
worship does not settle the question of their safety. But 
if the Government at Washington insists on the execu- 
tion of the terms of the special order of 1889, that ques- 
tion will be settled by the withdrawal of the later docu- 
ment. 

Mr. Hirsch should have and will have the heartiest 
thanks not only of the Missionary Boards, but of all those 
interested in American missions, for his interest in their 
enterprises in Turkey, and for the foresight, clear pene- 
tration and prompt action, which united to make that 
interest more than a platonic ‘‘ Be ye warmed and filled.” 
If the American missionary enterprises in Turkey are 
saved from destruction, this result will have been ob- 
tained under the providence of God largely through the 
instrumentality of Mr. Hirsch. 

One further point: The document on which more than 
any other Mr. Hirsch has been able to rely in his efforts 
to defend the American Missions has been the order 
alluded to above, obtained in favor of the Mission schools 
by Mr. Straus, in 1889. Mr. Straus and Mr. Hirsch are 
both Hebrews. The whole Christian public should 
recognize in their feelings toward their Hebrew fellow- 
citizens, the noble freedom from religious prejudice 
shown by these two Hebrew gentlemen in a position 
where the very existence of Christian Missions in Turkey 
has seemed largely dependent on their personal senti- 
ment toward the enterprises which they were to defend. 

+> 


Editorial Ustes. 








Ix our issue of this week the Rev. W. F. English, who 
has had much experience abroad, treats of Turkish intem- 
perance, and corroborates what was said in THE INDE- 
PENDENT two or three years ago by Professor Long, of 
Constantinople; Mr. J. F. Hansom shows what has been 
the relation of the present Administration to the South, 
and the debt which the South owes to President Harrison; 
Professor Johnson, of Crozer Theological Seminary, dis- 
cusses an interesting topic in Theology; James Payn has 
some miscellaneous and interesting English Notes; Mr. D. 
M. Harris treats of Italian Poverty, a subject closely 
related to the present Italian crisis; the Japanese mis- 
sionary, Mr. Atkinson, concludes a very sharp and just 
discussion of Sir Edwin Arnold’s curious utterances about 
Japanese women; the Countess von Krockow tells of 
German affairs; Kate Foote gives a picture of Washington 





of American Artists; and an editorial correspondent re- 
ports the Methodist General Conference at Omaha. The 
poems are by Edith M. Thomas, Graham R. Tomson and 
Celia Thaxter; and the stories by Barry Pain, James R. 
Campbell and A. H. Gibson. 


WE do not at all like the Chinese Exclusion bill, passed 

by both Houses of Congress and signed last Thursday by 

the President. We heartily sympathize with the Metho- 

dist Conference at Omaha, which on the very day it was 

signed forwarded a message to the President to with- 

hold his signature. Itis true thatthe bill now enacted is 
not so bad as the one which passed the House; but it is 
more oppressive and provoking than the law which has 

been in operation for ter years, and that was bad enough. 

As has been well said, it makes every Chinaman in the 
country a ticket-of-leave man, who must carry his permit 
to remain here in his pocket, and be sent: back to China if 
he loses it. Who are the people that want this insult put 

upon our Chinese immigrants? They are the most igno- 
rant and worthless elements in our population; but they 

have votes, and they know how to make politics a trade. 

Who are those that are most opposed to this merciless ex- 

clusion? They are our missionaries, our churches, our 

Christian people generally; and it is disgraceful that the 
hoodlum should get the better of the Christian. We do 
not knew what measures of retaliation, if any, China may 
adopt. Had the House bill become a law we suppose there 
is no doubt that Americans would have been excluded 
from China, and justly so. We shall have no right to com- 
plain if some restrictions are put by China upon Americans 
visiting that country. We thank those two or three dozen 
Congressmen and Senators who had the courage to vote 
against this wicked bill. Mr. Hitt, Republican, said the 
bill openly violates faith and is a rupture of our relations 
with China; that never before in the history of civilized 
countries was any such system enforced except in the days 
of slavery. Mr. Hooker,a Mississippi Democrat, said there 
never was a time when the writ of habeas corpus was de- 
nied as in thisbill. By it the Judge was allowed to im- 
prison the party and deny bail, the Democratic Party 
was welcome to all the glory it could get by the passage of 
such a measure. 





It is worth while to quote what Senator Sherman said 
about the violation of our treaty with China by the bill 
which has just become a law: 

“In violation of that article of the treaty we expressly provide 
that these people shall only have the right toremain here upon 
applying, on certain terms and conditions, for a certificate; that 
if they lose their certificate, they are not to be governed by the 
laws as to other persons; they are here ticket-of-leave men. 
Precisely as under the Australian law a convict is allowed to go 
at large upon a ticket of leave, these people are allowed to go at 
large and earn their livelihood; but they must have this tieket of 
leave in their possession. And thisis the legislation that is sup- 
posed to be in harmony and consistent with the treaty! 

“Would we in our country adopt a system as to our German 
immigrants who,are born in Germany, and as to the English, 
Irish, Scotch and French who come here, which would put them 
under the ticket-of-leave plan, and require them to show their 
certificates wherever they went to any office rwho might demand 
it at any time whatever, under penalty of being deported to the 
land from whence they came? Yet we do this against the 
Chinese. Now,I donot think that that is in harmony with the 
treaty.” 


THAT was not a wholly surprising vote which was 
passed by the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the diocese of Pennsylvania, amending the Cor- 
stitution so as to refuse any clergyman a seat in the Con- 
vention who has taken the vows of any of the brotherhoods 
which have been organized in imitation of the monastic 
orders in the Roman Church. It has been the policy of a 
number of dioceses to keep the members of such brother- 
boods which require extra-canonical aliegiance out of their 
territory, just as it has been the policy of the Roman Cath- 
olic diocese of Brooklyn to keep Jesuits out of itschurches; 
and the recent trouble in Boston, caused by the recall of a 
rector on orders from the chief of his brotherhood in Eng- 
land, has probably given occasion for this action in Penn- 
sylvania. Nevertheless, foolish a3 we believe such orders 
to be, they are not unchristian, but only unnecessary and 
unwise, Our heartiest sympathy is with the purpose of 
those who have taken this action; but we believe that other 
methods which have to do with public sentiment and rea- 
son and diseretion would have been better, and that if the 
Episcopal Church will boast of itself as being the ‘* roomiest 
Church in America,” it had better not exclude earnest 
Christian men, however unwise in this matter, from their 
membership. 


Is is searcely less than vicious for The Catholic Review 
to publish such a letter as it does from the Mother Su- 
perior of St. Peter’s Mission for the Indians in Montana, 
and add to it that ‘“‘ Morgan will do his level best to still 
further cripple the Catholic school in return for this ma- 
levolence.”” The statements made by the Mother Superior 
are that the Indian Government schools are “ hotbeds of 
corruption”; that ‘besides magnificent buildings the 
Protestant schools receive from the Government $17 per 
month per capita, where I receive but $10”; and that Com 
missioner Morgan ‘has withdrawn our contract with a 
view to enticing my girlsfrom me.’’ The fact is, as might 
have easily been found by iuquiry, that the Government 
has a contract with that school for the education of 190 
children at $108 per capita, and the contract is still run- 
ning. The whole basis for the reported withdrawal of the 
contract comes from the fact that the report giving the 
attendance of pupils, indicated that'a large proportion of 
the pupils for whose support the Government was charged 
were British Cree Indians; but upon a subsequent state- 
ment of the Superintendent of the school that these In- 
dians were born in the United States, the contract was al- 
lowed for. the full amount named. As to “magnificent 
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to any contract schools. It only supports pupils. The 
highest amount paid any contract school, not especially 
appropriated for by Congress, is $125 per pupil, per annum. 
This amount is paid to two Presbyterian, one Mennonite, 
one Congregational, one Methodist, and six Catholic 
schools. By special provision of Congress, higher rates are 
allowed to eight schools, viz.: $167 per capita to Lincoln 
Institution, Philadelphia; $167 per capita to Hampton In- 
stitute, Virginia; $167 per capita to two schools under the 
management of the Friends; and $150 per capita to four 
schools carried on by the Catholics. 


D. K. Prearsons, M.D., of Chicago, is preaching a good 
sermon and setting a good example to the rich men of the 
West and Eastalike. Under the title of ‘‘ A Presciption 
for Rich Men,” he writes an article in The Advance in 
which he gives the conclusions of considerable experience 
in the practice of medicine and common sense. He has ob- 
served, he says, that inherited property is more often a 
curse than a blessing, and he therefore advises rich men 
not to leave vast wealth to their children. He also observes 
that it is the wisest course for a man of means to be hisown 
administrator and dispose of a large share of his property 
in his own lifetime, a plan which will prevent his heirs 
from fighting and the lawyers from absorbing, and enable 


_ the giver to see what good his giftscan do. He hasalso ob- 


served that money should be given asa rule to institutions 
backed up by strong corporations or churches, and which 
thus have every reasonable prospect of permanent useful- 
ness. For this reason he has given large sums of money to 
Beloit, Knox and Yankton Colleges and McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, and he now offers $100,000 to the Chicago 
Theological Seminary if its other friends will raise $350,000 
within two years. That seminary is doing work unsur- 
passed by any other. It is better equipped with depart- 
ments for those of foreign birth than any other institution 
in thecountry. It is doing a work far beyond its means, 
and it needs more than $450,000 to carry on comfortably its 
present work. This is a noble offer froma man who is a 
close observer of institutions of learning, and interested in 
their religions condition, tho not himself a member of any 
church. His act is a most useful one, and his example much 
more so. Wetrust the friends of Chicago Seminary will 
rally to the demand now made upon them. 


WE referred in a recent number to the progress which 
has been made in the tin-plate industry in this country. 
The lron Age, of this city, gives some interesting tables 
showing the varying prices of I. C. coke Bessemer tin plate 
free on board at Liverpool and in this country for each 
month, beginning with January, 1890. In January, 1890, 
the price of tin plate at Liverpocl was 16s. 5d.; in January, 
1891, it was 17s. 10d. The next month it reached 18s., 
which is the highest point touched since the beginning of 
1890. In June it dropped to 14s. 10d., and since then it has 
been steadily decreasing until last month when it reached 
12s. 3d. The prices of the same tin plates in New York 
have varied but little since June, 1891. They then sold at 
$5.35 a box; in July the price was $5.28, and since December 
last the price has been $5.30. The McKinley act was passed 
in September, 1890, and in October the price was advanced 
to $5.49. Altho the clause in regard to tin plate did not 
become operative till July ist, 1891, it has not touched that 
point since. The nearest approach to it was in February, 
1891, when the price was $5.47. In May of the same year it 
dropped as low as $5.17. These figures do not show that 
the price of tin plate has been increased since the McKin- 
ley act became operative; on the contrary, there has been a 
slight reduction. This is exactly the result that was ex- 
pected by those who favored the new tariff. They be- 
lieved that the prospect of the establishment of the tin in- 
dustry in this country would induce foreign manufacturers 
to reduce their prices in order to hold at least a portion of 
the market. As our own industry develops, and especially 
as American genius becomes operative in cheapening the 
cost of production, the price of tin plate will be lowered. 
This has been the history of almost all industries which 
have been established in this country. 


THE fact that neither in the House nor in the Senate is 
there any opposition made by members of either party to 
the bill giving American registry to two famous steamers 
of the Inman Line, ‘‘ The City of New York” and “ The 
City of Paris,” is evidence that it is not regarded as an in- 
fraction of the principles of our protective tariff. While 
the bill is general in its character it applies only to these 
two steamers and to the line which owns them. The bill 
provides that registers may be issued to foreign built ships 
engaged in freight and passenger business and sailing from 
a portin the United States, if they are of not less than 
8,000 tons, capable of a speed of not less than twenty knots 
per hour; that 90 per cent. of the stock of the foreign cor- 
poration owning the vessels must have been owned by citi- 
zens of the United States since January Ist, 1890; that 
these corporations must build steamships in American 
shipyards of an aggregate tonnage of not less than those 
of the steamships admitted; and that these steamships 
may in time of war be taken and used by the United States 
as cruisers or transports on payment oftheir value. It was 
evident that the purpose of Congress in passing this bill 
was double, first, to give an important practical increase 
to our navy; and, second, to give employment to American 
mechanics in shipbuilding. We are thoroughly glad to have 
such a bill passed, and we presume it is true that two or 
three steamships even larger and swifter than these two 
ocean racers will speedily be built in an American ship- 
yard. Wetrust it is the beginning of the re-establishment 
of an American commercial marine. 


THE Republican State Convention of Illinois, last week, 
adopted the following, on the subject of compulsory educa- 
tion, as a plank of its platform: : 

“The free common schools of Illinois are the chief bulwarks of 
the commonwealth and safeguard of its liberty; that the educa- 





tion in elementary branches of each child in the State should be 
required by law; that all persons and those standing in parental 
relations should be left absolutely free to choose in what schools 
and in what manner they will educate their children; that in no 
case shall school officers or civil authorities be given authority to 
interfere with private or parochial schools. In pursuance of these 
principles we pledge ourselves to repeal the present compulsory 
school act, and in lieu thereof enact a law in harmony with the 
views herein stated.” 


This action was, of course, in response to the outcry which 
was raised against compulsory education in Wisconsin, a 
year or two ago, and which led to the defeat of the Repub- 
lican Party. There has been no such general complaint in 
Illinois as there was in Wisconsin. In the latter State the 
Lutherans and the Roman Catholics united in opposition 
to the law, because they regarded it as designed to interfere 
with their parochial schools. We have no doubt that they 
misunderstood the intent of it, and needlessly-opposed an 
important measure of public education. The Illinois law 
was frequently referred to in that discussion, and it was 
generally conceded that it was not open to some of the ob- 
jections which were raised to the Wisconsin law. This is 
the Presidentia) year, and politicians are unusually timid. 
We hope that this plank in the Illinois Republican plat- 
form does not foreshadow the repeal or essential modifica- 
tion of the compulsory law of that State. 


WEdo not know any subject on which there have been 
more contradictory and false statements than the progress 
of the discussion which is almost convulsing the Catholic 
Church in this country, that which is called the Faribault 
plan, and which is being settled at Rome. A week ago 
there came reports which seemed to make it certain that 
Archbishop Ireland was completely sustained. They were 
sent t> this country and to England. Now there comes a 
dispatch to Cardinal Corrigan, one of the opponents of 
Archbishop Ireland, that the Pope has decided against 
schools conducted like those at Faribault and Stillwater, 
but with exceptions. We presume that the decision is one 
in which either side can claim the victory, that the Pope 
has decided that the true policy is to maintain the paro- 
chial schools, but that the bishops are at liberty to make 
any arrangement under exceptional circumstances with the 
public schools when it seems to them wise. We suspect 
that the victory is really with Archbishop Ireland, but we 
shall wait for more authentic reports. 


Pror. H. F. PALMER, of Harvard University, and his wife, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, formerly the President of Wells 
College, have finally, after renewed solicitations, declined 
the invitation to Chicago University, altho their combined 
salaries would have been $12,000, more than twice the emolu- 
ments of his Harvard position. Now, this will seem 
strange to a good many people, but it does not seem 
strange tous. There was no special attraction presented 
to Professor Palmer and his wife in which Chicago would 
be superior to Cambridge except that of money. But they 
had enough to live on comfortably where they were, and 
why should they want more? The money consideration was 
not a very serious one. A man’s life does not consist in 
the abundance of the things which he possesses. If their op- 
portunity for influence at Cambridge was superior to that 
offered at Chicago they had no choice but to remain; 
and we thank them for their decision much as we sympa- 
pathize with Chicagoin its disappointment. Quite other 
are the conditions which have led to the virtual transfer of 
the faculty of Clark University at Worcester, to Chicago. 
In this case the conditions at Worcester were not satisfac- 
tory. Clark University is not on a permanent basis. It 
depends altogether too much upon the current gifts of the 
man after whom it is named, who is now an invalid 
abroad, and whose wishes have had to be consulted at every 
step. One cannot but praise in contrast the wisdom and 
modesty of Mr. Rockefeller, the most munificent patron of 
the Chicago University, who refusés to be on its Board of 
Trustees, or to give any advice whatever, or to do anything 
except give money for its endowment. That is a case of 
rare wisdom and self-effacement, and makes it possible for 
President Harper to appeal to citizens of Chicago for an in- 
stitution which is their own and which does not belong 
to any single individual. 


THE woman whose disreputable house was visited by Dr. 
Parkhurst, has been found guilty on his testimony and 
that of the detectives who were with him, and doubtless 
will be sentenced toimprisonment.The result here justifies 
the method. The police and the city attorney’s office and 
keepers of saloons and brothels are beginning to have a 
hearty respect for Dr. Parkhurst; and the way they fear 
him and hate him was admirably expressed by those dis- 
tinguished defenders of thieves and murderers, who 
could find no language foul enough in which to express 
their opinion of him. But all their noise and filth bad no 
effect upon the Judge or upon the jury, and conviction fol- 
lowed as a matter of course, which is what we want. We 
are quite willing to have criminals converted. That is the 
best way, but meanwhile conviction must often precede 
conversion. 


THERE is another crisis in Italy. Premier Rudini, after 
yielding to the solicitation of King Humbert and inducing 
his colleagues in the Cabinet, with the exception of the 
Minister of War, to renew their service, has again been de- 
feated in the Chamber on a vote of confidence, and the 
whole Cabinet have tendered their resignations, As in the 
preceding case the difficulty arose from the deplorable con- 
dition of the finances. On the one hand there is the coun- 
try’s need of home development, on the other the necessity 
of holding her place in Europe. Ever since plucky Sar- 
dinia entered the Crimean war it has been the policy of 
Victor Emanuel and Humbert to keep Italy prominent in 
European matters, as the best means of preserving her 
unity at home. With the Vatican intriguing at the very 
capital, with France jealously watching the borders, Italy's 
safety has lain in the pressure upon the turbulent masses 


of an alliance with Austria and Germany. For this a large 
army-and navy are indispensable, and hence they have been 
provided whether other things were supplied or not. An- 
other element which must not be forgotten is that in the 
absence of a general system of education, they furnish the 
only means of developing. by their discipline any strength 
of manliness in the men upon whom the country must rely. 
Thus Rudini not less than Crispi has felt it of paramount 
importance that the army and navy be maintained. At 
the same time the civil service has been enormously in- 
flated, multitudes of offices having been created and filled 
with hangers-on merely for the sake of political influence. 
Crispi recognized this and sought to improve matters, and 
it has been stated that this was really the cause of his 
downfall. What will be the result it is difficult to foresee. 
On the one hand there seems to be nothing but national 
bankruptcy, on the other hand a political effacement which 
is the most dangerous foe to Itulian nationality. 





THE failure of the Tobacco Monopoly in Persia bids fair to 
have political results of considerable importance. It will 
be remembered that last summer a syndicate of English 
capitalists secured a concession from the Shah for a tobac- 
co regie to include not only the export but internal trade. 
After a considerable sum of money had been expended 
in perfecting arrangements, the Persian Government 
was compelled by popular clamor to recall, first the inter- 
nal and at last the export concessions. The question then 
arose of remuneration to the English stockholders, both 
for their actual expenditures and their loss of interest on 
the capital. After considerable bargaining, the Persian 
Government agreed to pay the English stockholders the 
sum of £500,000 in full for all claims. This proposition 
was accepted, but there came the question of how the money 
was to be secured. There is little ready money in Tehran, 
but the Persian financiers have already learned lessons 
from Europe and Turkey, anda loan was soon suggested. 
Here should have been England’s opportunity, and had Sir 
Drummond Wolf been Ambassador it would probably have 
been improved: As it was, Russia stepped in and has 
offered to loan the requisite sum, receiving as security the 
control of the customs. The results of such an arrange- 
ment it is easy to foresee. With the most important 
source of revenue absolutely in her control, Russia can 
scarcely fail to make herself omnipotent in Tehran. That 
once accomplished, and the Kajar dynasty made depend- 
ent, it will not take a long step to the Persian Gulf and 
Russia will at last have her outlet to the southern seas. 


....As a typical illustration of how utterly unconscious 
people may be of the character of their life, we give the 
following from an interview with Mrs. Hattie Adams, who 
has just been convicted of keeping a disorderly house: 

“I was brought up in the Presbyterian Church, and that’s Dr. 
Parkhurst’s own. I was baptized at Newburg by a Presbyterian 
minister. My father and mother were both members of the Pres- 
byterian Church. My grandfather was a Scotch Covenanter. He 
cut his arm and signed the covenant with his blood. 

“I gotochurch. Why not? I have always been a strict Pres- 
byterian. I contribute to churches and to parish work, and I 
help the poor. 

“But 1’m done with that church business—religion—now. 
Parkhurst has destroyed my faith. I am just done with it. I take 
no more Presbyterianism. There’s enough other churches and 
other faiths, and if I ever take it up again you'll find me in one of 
them.” 


....During the discussion of the rules in the Methodist 
General Conference last Friday, Dr. J. M. Buckley had 
some trouble in securing recognition from Bishop Fowler 
who occupied the chair. When he finally succeeded, he 
said: ‘‘I am reminded of the Scripture, ‘Iam escaped 
like a bird from the snare of the Fowler.’’’ Assoon as the 
laught subsided, the Bishop replied: ‘‘ And the same 
Scripture gives thanks for escape from ‘ the noisome pes- 
tilence.’ ’’, Roars of laughter followed this rough repartee, 
to which, when he had a chance, Dr. Buckley replied; ‘‘ It 
is clear, then, that Iam not the pestilence for you have 
not escaped from me.’”’ Dr. Buckley comes out ahead, 


....The Rev. Dr. MeNiece, the leading Presbyterian 
minister of Salt Lake City, is not at all mealy-mouthed in 
what he says about the address made by President Eliot 
in the Mormon Temple. After telling how he was met by 
Mormon officials and surrounded by them until the time 
of his lecture before an audience of over six thousand, Dr. 
MeNiece says, as is reported in Owr Day: 

“ The speech was about the most unmanly, non-American, un- 
called for thing of the kind I ever heard. It willtake President 
Eliot the next forty years to drive out ef American hearts and 
minds here the prejud‘ce against himself and the university he 
represents which was engendered by his address.” 


....We know how the Reading Railroad Combination 
can make itself a stench in the nostrils of every decent 
man, and that is by doing what General Master Workman 
Powderly declared, a few days ago at a mass meeting of 
the Knights of Labor, in Scranton, had been done. He 
said that a Reading emissary had been in Lackawanna 
Valley seeing ministers and priests of every denomination, 
and offering some of them passes and money. In two 
instances Catholic priests were approached with offers to 
pay the cost of erecting Catholic schools if the Reading 
Combination should be indorsed and approved by them 
from their pulpits. A very grave charge to make. 


....One minor advance in the policy of the Indian Bureau 
at Washington seems to us a remarkable one. Hitherto 
the New York Indians have been excluded from Govern- 
ment schools, on the ground that the State of New York 
takes care of them. Now, on recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and General Morgan, they are admit- 
ted to the Carlisle and other schools, like other Indians. 
Hitherto most of them have had the advantage of no more 
than the education of the common schools on their reser- 
vations; and if now, as seems likely, a hundred of their 
best youth will have the opportunities which Carlisle pro- 





vides, it will open a new era for those Indians, 
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....A twelve-year-old boy in Newark, N. J., a week or 
two ago committed an atrocious murder for the purpose 
of robbery, lying in wait in a hall for an Englishman and 
beating him on the head with aclub. He confesses to the 
murder, and does not seem to see that there is anything 
particularly bad in it. » Among his belongings was found a 
half-dime novel entitled ‘‘ Flipper Flyn the Street Patrol; 
ov, Knocking out the Kidnappers,” and an Englishman is 
killed in the first chapter. There isan immense mass of 
these boys’ stories which are freely sold and are fearfully 
pernicious. 


..,One of the most unjust provisions of the Chinese 
Exclusion law is tbat which requires a registration of Chi- 
nese laborers, the conditions of which are impossible to 
fulfill. They must all prove by white witnesses that they 
are lawfully in the United States. Now, as the first Ex- 
clusion law was passed in 1882, every Chinaman must hunt 
up a white witness that knew him ten years ago and can 
swear he was then in the United States. He must register 
in the district where he resides, and his witness may be 
three thousand miles away. What can the poor man do? 


....The Catholic Press Association appears to have col- 
lapsed, and it gets scant mourning from the Catholic 
papers. Mr. Pallen, who was at the head of it, appears to 
have instructed his correspondent at Rome who sent let- 
ters to the various Catholic papers in this country, not to 
say anything about the chief matter in discussion, name- 
ly, the Cahensley controversy. Inasmuch as he carefully 
avoided every subject that was of special interest, the 
newspapers were disgusted and were glad to have the 
thing dropped. It is a case where cowardice proved fatal. 


.... Police Commissioner MacLean had an artic‘e in last 
week’s INDEPENDENT on the evil of gambling. -When he 
wrote it he was a member of Tammany Hall. He is no 
longer a member, because being an honest man and hav- 
ing opposed certain corrupt measures, he has been 
dropped in his absence from membership in the Iroquois 
Club having inadvertently got behind in his dues. Nobody 
could question his honesty or his willingness to pay; but 
heis not the kind of man that Tammany wants. 


....After the young Khédive was inducted in office at 
Cairo he announced his intention of sending his younger 
brother, Prince Mehemet Ali, to continue. his education in 
England. But there has been such an outcry against that, - 
we suppose from the French, that he will resume his 
studies at Vienna, and later enter the Austrian military 
school. An English school would be better, but wherever 
the boy gets his education, Egypt will remain under Eng- 
lish control. 


.... The University of Pennsylvania follows the example 
of Yale in admitting women to its post-graduate courses, 
with special provision for their instruction, offering them 
the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. This is excellent; but how does it pro- 
vide that they shall be educated sufficiently to enter upon 
these graduate studies? Why not open to them the under- 
graduate courses? 


~....The news from Zanzibar via Berlin that Emin Pasha 
is dead derives its chief importance from the attending 
statement that he had been taken sick with smallpox on 
the way from Wadelai to Bukoba. If this is true, it may 
be that the veteran explorer has really succumbed; but it 
will be well to wait for better confirmation of the report 
than the story of a few Arabs. 


....Now that M. Mercier, ex-Premier of Quebec, has been 
arrested on a charge of conspiracy and is in serious danger 
of conviction and prison, the number of those who were 
such warm admirers of him has sensibly decreased. The 
testimony seems to be very serious. He had aspired to con- 
trol not only the political but the ecclesiastical affairs of 
Quebec and the Dominion. 


....-A boy in Washington threw a stone the other day at 
the wife of the Korean Minister, and hit her in the eye, 
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THE General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church met in Omaha, Neb., on Monday, the 2d of May. 
This is the first time in the history of the Church that a 
General Conference has been held west of Chicago. Itis 
a long journey for most of the delegates, particularly for 
those from the Atlantic seaboard, representing the large 
conferences, and many seem to feel that it would have 
“been better toselect Chicago or St. Louis, The latter is one 
of the great cities of the West which has never had the 
honor of entertaining the General Conference. There is, 
however, the usual attendance of delegates, ministerial 
and lay. The distance has not affected them as much as 
it has the visitors. Their traveling expenses are provided 
for by the Church; and they are entertained free of 
charge at the seat of the Conference. It has not been 
easy for the Methodists of Omaha so to provide for the 
entertainment of the delegates as to place them all with- 
in a reasonable distance of the place of meeting, which 
is in a portion of the Exposition Building, specially ar- 
ranged for the purpose. 

Itis just one hundred years since the General Confer- 
ence began to hold quadrennial sessions. There were 
General Conferences before 1792; but they were held 
irregularly, and it was not until 1808 that they were 
constituted by delegates elected by the annual confer- 
ences. Previous to the latter year they were composed 
of the entire ministry of the Church. It is proposed dur- 
ing the present session of the Conference to celebrate, in 
an appropriate way, the centennial of the General Con- 
ference as a quadrennial body. 

A very important meeting of the lay delegates pre- 
ceded the meeting of the Conference on Monday. The 
majority of them were on the ground on Saturday, and 
in accordance with anotice which bad been sent to many 
of them personally from Philadelphia, ahd which had 
been given in the Church Press, they came ‘together 
under the presidency of the Hon. John Field, Postmaster 
of Philadelphia, who is one of the lay delegates of the 
Philadelphia Conference, to discuss the question whether 
the General Conference should be asked to allow the lay 
delegates to be seated separately. The plain intention of 
this movement was to give the laymen more power in the 
General Conference than they have by force of num- 
bers. While there are about 350 ministerial, there are 
less than half that number of lay delegates. Altho the 
rules allow a separate vote to be ordered when desired by 
either order such votes have been seldom taken. It has 
required much courage to demand them, and it was 
thought that it would facilitate the matter if the lay 
delegates were seated separately. Seated together they 
could confer and act together if an emergency 
should make it necessary. There was strong op- 
position to this proposed action, on the ground that 
ministerial and lay delegates are mutually helpful to each 
other when seated together; but it prevailed by the vote 
of nearly three to one; and at the opening session on 
Monday a request was made in behalf of the laity that 
the General Conference allow them to be seated separate- 
ly. After a long discussion, in which sharp things were 
said on both sides, the motion prevailed. Not all. how- 
ever, of the delgates are so seated. Some of them pre- 
ferred to sit with the ministerial delegates from their 
own conferences. Nearly one-third of them are thus 
seated. The rest occupy chairs in a block. It is quite 








solely because she was oddly dressed and of another race; 
and it was a colored boy at that, who did it. Weget angry 
and make threats and demand reparation when such 
things are done in China to Americans. 


....We are glad that Yale College was not compelled to 
wait until the ‘‘ world should come to an end’”’ to release 
itself of its young professor of military tactics, Lieutenant 
Totten. He will never again have such an opportunity to 
make himself famously foolish as his accidental connection 
with Yale College gave him. 

....Lt seems to be doubtful whether Mr. Froude will ac- 
cept the professorship of history at Oxford. It is said that 
he was not aware of the conditions attached to the position 
in the number of lectures required, but the storm of oppo- 
sition aroused by the appointment may have something to 
do with his hesitancy. 


.-.-Crown Prince William of Germany is ten years old, 
and so he has been dressed up in regimentals and given the 
decoration of the Black Eagle and made second-lieutenant 
of a Potsdam regiment, with great parade and illumination 
and festivity. It is very regal and very childish. 

.... Take this thought and turn it over and over and get 
all the bearings of it, and make your resolves accordingly: 

“The next generation must be largely a generation of drunk- 
ards, if the liquor traffic is not suppressed.” 


....Four Whitecaps have been found guilty, in Indiana, 


and sentenced to imprisonment. That was a good day’s 
work, and we would like to see the same medicine applied 


to four hundred lynchers. 
-...Relics pay. The exhibition of the fragment of St 


Ann’s arm netted five thousand dollars last Sunday to the 
St. Jean Baptiste Church. Three miracles were an- 


nounced. 


---.Just 28 men had courage in the House to vote against 
the Conference report excluding the Chinese, against 185 
who voted for it, All honor to them! 





probable that the fear in the minds of some of, the more 
conservative laymen, that radical action might be taken 
by the General Conference on certain lines, particularly 
on the admission of women, led them to propose the in- 
novation. However this may be, there has been a grow- 
ing feeling in the mind of the Church favorable to it, 
and it will doubtless prevail in future General Confer- 
ences. One reason for it is found in the fact that the 
annual conferences have steadily refused to sanction a 
change in the Constitution so as to give the laymen equal 
representation in the General Conference. 

All the bishops, sixteen in number, were present at 
the opening session, Bishop Bowman, the senior in office, 


Conference, but simply presiding officers. 


pointment of committees. 


each annual conference. 
conferences, this makes very large committees. 


ference district, and one at large, making fifteen in all. 
This committee has, therefore, been appointed by the 
bishops. To it is referred all the decisions by the bishops 
in law or on constitutional questions and all appeals in 
judicial matters. A debate occurred on Thursday morn- 
ing in the Conference upon a motion that the committee 
be appointed in the usual way. There was some objec- 
tion to this on the ground that the bishops ought not to 
be asked to appoint a committee whose duty it is to re- 
view the Episcopal administration. In the discussion, 





pronounced one of the finest ever presented. 


presiding. The bishops are not members of the General 
They have 
no voice in discussion, no vote, and no veto power. They 
have, ‘however, important duties to perform in the ap- 
Most of the standing com- 
mittees are appointed by the various delegations, one for 
Asthere are some 113 annual 
The 
committee of the judiciary is a much smaller body. It is 
composed usually of one member from each general con- 


satisfaction with, or lack of confidence in the bishops 
was expressed with reference to their appointment of the 
judiciary committee at previous General Conferences; but 
the fact that the committee represents the General Con- 
ference was emphasized, and it was thought desirable 
that the bishops should be relieved of any possible sus- 
picion of partisanship in the making up of it. It was 
therefore finally voted that the bishops should nominate 
the members of the committee, and the Conference 
should confirm. This is one of the indications of an in- 
dependent spirit on the part of the General Conference. 
It has a high regard for the bishops, and would resent 
anything like an intrusion on their part into its own 
domain; but the bishops themselves are extremely care- 
ful to give no occasion for such resentment. 

The new element of this General Conference is consid- 
erably larger than that in the last General Conference, 
and in many perhaps of the preceding General Confer- 
ences. Most of the men who were prominent in the last 
General Conference, except those who have passed away, 
are present; but there are many, particularly among the 
laymen, who appear for the first time in this body. It 
is therefore somewhat difficult at the beginning to gather 
whether it is to be a conservative or a radical conference; 
but all signs point thus far to a conference which will 
keep pretty close to the old lines. The prevailing opin- 
ion at present seems to be that there will be no new bish- 
ops elected. It is contended that the present episcopal 
force will be sufficient for another quadrennium. There 
seems to be an unexpressed fear that the election of ad- 
ditional bishops might be attended by undesirable re- 
sults, and that if this important duty is postponed for 
four years there is likely to be a quieter and more satis- 
factory session. 

The quadrennial address of the bishops is to the Gen- 
eral Conference what the message of the President is to 
Congress—a very important document whose statements 
and recommendations have great weight. The address 
this year, which was read by Bishop Foster, 
was listened to with very great attention, and generally 
It was 
very long, occupying about an hour and three-fourths in 
the reading. It begins by invoking the presence of the 
Holy Spirit that the Conference may be saved from 
‘* misjudgments and all such mixed motives and confus- 
ing influences as arise from personal desires and ambi- 
tions”; it refers to distinguished members of the last 
General Conference who have passed away during the 
quadrennium; to the prosperity which has marked the 
period; to the work which the bishops have ‘‘ cheerfully 
and faithfully done”—50,000 assignments having been 
made to the pastorate in that period; and gives an account 
of the visits of the various members of the Episcopal Board 
to the foreign fields, which the bishops regard as an ‘* im- 
portant part” of their ‘“‘supervisory duties, both as con- 
serving the connectional principle and as the means of 
keeping the heart of the Church in touch with its entire 
constituency.” By this means, it says, the *‘same ad- 
ministration has been preserved throughout the world,” 
and the ‘‘ same Methodism is planted and growing in all 
lines.” Referring to the periodicals of the Church, the 
bishops speak of the improvement in character and cir- 
culation of The Methodist Review with satisfaction and 
‘high appreciation of the service it has done in rebuking 
and refuting the arrogant pretentions of rationalistic 
higher criticism.” They declare that there have been no se- 
rious schisms or outbreaks either with respect to doctrine, 
economy or administration. No occasion has been found 
for the revision of the Articles of Religion, and no dis- 
satisfaction has been expressed with the character of 
the Polity of the Church. The bishops believe that, not- 
withstanding the abounding evils of the time, Church 
and Society are both advancing to a better future. They 
rejoice that if revivals are attended with less excitement 
than formerly, they are followed by more stable results. 
Figures are given in evidence of the growth of the 
Church in membership, in number of church organiza- 
tions, in value of church property, and in amount of 
contributions for various church benevolences. The 
bishops refer to'the prosperity of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South; and it is intimated that a reunion 
with that body would be very desirable. ‘‘ We do noi,” 
says the address, “‘ ask our sister to come tous. We do 
desire and will continue to pray that we may come to- 
gether on terms that will be equally honorable to both.” 
A wish is expressed that this reunion ‘‘may come soon”; 
but the Northern Church will ‘‘ wait in loving hope, and 
with extended hand.” The address denounces the pro- 
posed prohibition of Chinese immigration as ‘‘ inexcusa- 
ble and inhuman,” expresses sympathy with the “ toiling 
multitudes,” reaffirms previous utterances with respect 
to the duty of the Church toward the Liquor Traffic; de- 
clared ‘drunkenness and drunkard-making” as alike 
‘‘ offensive to God and ruinous to man,” and pronounces 
in favor of the complete legal prohibition of the traffic 
by the State. All Methodists are exhorted to encourage 
every ‘“‘repression and limitation” of the business. On 
the subject of amusements, which is likely to become an 
interesting question, during the Conference, as many 
think that the provisions prohibiting dancing and similar 
recreations should be removed from the Discipline, the 
Episcopal address is not very definite; it pronounces 
against all amusements “offensive to conscience and 





in which a number of the leading men took part, no dis- 


deadening of spiritual sensibilities,” and says that the 
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line between such and allowable recreations is not diffi- 
cult to discern. 

The address is elevated in tone, vigorous in style, clear 
in expression, and is marked by greatearnestness. Those 
portions of it touching upon various topics will be re- 
ferred to appropriate committees to be embodied in re- 
ports for action by the Conference. 

There has long been a question among the ecclesiastic- 
al lawyers of the Methodist Episcopal Church as. to what 
is included in its constitution. There are a number of 
restrictive articles, so called, which limit the powers of 
the General Conference. These have been regarded as a 
part of the organic law; but there has not been an entire 
agreement as to what else is to be properly included 
under this head. A commission appointed by the last 
General Conference has made a report on the general 
subject to this Conference. It holds that the restrictive 
rules are the constitution of the General Conference, and 
are therefore part of the organic law of the Church, and 
that the general rules and the articles of relation are also 
a part of that law. They have reported for adoption, 
subject to the approval of the annual conferences by the 
usual constitutional process, new chapters or sections, 
bringing into an orderly arrangement all portions of the 
organic law. It is quite possible that when this report 
comes up for discussion on Tuesday next the question of 
the admission of women to the General Conference, for 
which the report does not provide, will-be raised. This 
could be done by a motion to amend the provisions re- 
specting the constitution of the General Conference and 
of the electoral conferences, which choose the lay dele- 
gates to the General Conference, 80 as to allow women to 
be elected to both. The question of equal representation 
for the laity in the General Conference will also probably 
come up in the course of this discussion, which is likely 
to be protracted through several sessions. 

The Episcopal address states that the vote of the laity 
of the Church on the question of admitting women to 
the General Conference stands 235,668 for admission and 
163,848 against—the majority in favor of the women be- 
ing 71,825. The vote of the ministers on the proposition 
to change the second restrictive rule so as to admit 
women. to the General Conference was 5,777 for and 
4,765 against—a majority in favor of admission of 10,012. 
This falls considerably short of the three-quarter vote 
required to enact the constitutional change. H.K.C. 








Special by Telegram to *‘ The Independent ,’’ 
Monpay, May 9th. 


Tue Conference is fairly settling to its work after 
spending a whole morning in discussing rules of order. 
Among the most interesting exercises on Saturday was 
the report on African Missions by Bishop Taylor, whose 
patriarchal appearance drew a great many to see and 
hear him. On Sunday afternoon, despite the heavy 
storm there was a large attendance at the meeting in be- 
half of the American University. There were nine good 
speeches, and great enthusiasm was aroused. One of the 
most telling points made was that Washington has $82,- 
000,000 worth of property such as affords exceptional 
facilities for students. On Monday morning the interest 
was kept up and several thousand dollars were sub- 
scribed to the University. Most of Monday morning was 
spent in general business relating to organization. A 
point of order coming up the laymen and ministers were 
divided; two-thirds of the laymen voting one way and 
five-sixths of the ministers the other. Dr. Moulton took 
formal leave of the Conference, Bishop Vincent respond- 
ing gracefully. H. K. C. 

OMAHA, NEB., May 6th, 1892. 


FRAGMENTS. 

A LIVELY debate took place on Friday morning over 
the report of a special committee, of which Judge Law- 
rence was chairman, on the Anti-Chinese bill. When the 
committee was appointed the bill had just passed Congress 
and was inthe hands of the President. Before the com- 
mittee could take action news came that it was signed. 
The committee therefore reported to the effect that it was 
too late to accomplish anything with reference to the pre- 
yention of the signing of the bill by the President. The 
feeling in the Conference is so strong against the terms of 
the old Exclusion act that objection was made to this 
method of disposing of the matter, and it was insisted that 
another committee should be appointed which should con- 
sider the principles involved in the new act, how they are 
likely to affect missions in China and report to the Confer- 
ence at an early day, The act was denounced during the 
debate in unmeasured terms. 

....The chief standing committees of the General Con- 
ference, which are constituted of one member for each an- 
nual conference, are the Committee on Episcopacy, of 
which Dr. J. M. Buckley is chairman; that on the Itiner- 
ancy, of which Dr. Arthur Edwards is chairman; that on 
Boundaries of Annual Conferences, over which one of the 
bishops presides; that on Revivals, Dr. J. B. Graw, chair- 
man; on Temporal Economy, the Hon. Wm. Lawrence, of 
Indiana, chairman; on the State of the Church, Prof. John 
Miley, of Drew Theological Seminary, chairman; on Edu- 
cation, Dr. Chas. H. Payne, chairman; on Temperance, Dr. 
Evans, chairman; on Missions; Dr. J. F. Goucher, of Balti- 
more, chairman; and on the Freedmen’s Aid Society, Dr. 
Swindells, of Philadelphia, chairman. Among these com- 
mittees is divided practically all the work of the Confer 
ence. . 


....One of the reasons why the election of additional 
bishops is opposed is because it is desired to postpone the 
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issue as to acolored bishop. The colored delegates desire 
that one of the new bishops, if any are elected, shall be a 
colored man. They say that their reason for asking this is 
that they are placed at a disadvantage as colored Metho- 
dists with the members of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal, the African Methodist Episcopal Zion, and the Colored 
Methodjst Episcopal Church; all of which have bishops of 
their own color. 


....One of the difficulties in the way of electing a colored 
bishop. is the question whether all the white conferences 
would receive him as presiding officer. Some of the colored 
delegates are willing, if a colored bishop is conceded to 
them, that he shall confine his episcopal duties to the col- 
ored conferences; and they believe some ingenious arrange- 
ment can be made by which this can be done without in- 
fracting the constitutional provision with respect to the 
itinerant character of the general superintendency. 


....One of the colored delegates says that he was ap- 
proached by a white candidate for the episcopacy, and” 
urged to favor the largest instead of the smallest number 
of new bishops, and also not to insist that one of them 
should bea colored man. ‘‘Trust,’’ said this wily candidate, 
‘to the honor of the General Conference.’’ The colored dele- 
gate seemed to think that their only chance is to induce 
the Genéral Conference to decide definitely to elect a colored 
bishop. » 


.... The heartiest applause which the General Conference 
has yet given was accorded to Bishop Wm. Taylor, when he 
was escorted to a seat on the platform by Bishop Hurst at 
the Friday morning session. He has just returned from 
Africa, and is apparently no older, notwithstanding the ex- 
posure and fatigues which he has endured in Africa, than 
he was eight years ago, when he was made Missionary 
Bishop of Africa. 


....A great mass meeting in the interests of temperance 
was held on Thursday evening, Bishop Warren presiding, 
and Dr A. B. Leonard and Dr. A. J. Kynett speaking. The 
former was particularly severe on the rumsellers, under- 
taking to show that they were guilty of violating all of the 
Ten Commandments. Dr. Kynett advised the organiza- 
tion of temperance alliances in every congregation. 


.... The separate seating of the lay delegates was strenu- 
ously opposed by some of the ministerial brethren. There 
are those among the laymen who think that the ulterior 
object was to keep the way clear for the election of new 
bishops. If the laymen vote separately on the question, as 
they are now likely todo, they will be able to prevent any 
additions to the episcopate. 


..--Bishop Thoburn, who is Missionary Bishop of India, 
made a report of the work in that great field under his 
supervision on Friday morning. He reports a great in- 
gathering of members in the several conferences in India in 
the last four years, and says that 20,000 heathen people are 
knocking at the doois of the Church for admission. 


....No sentencein the Episcopal address received so much 
and so hearty applause as the statement that there is no 
place in the Methodist Episcopal Church for one who “‘ is 
disloyal to the fundamental doctrines of our creed.” 


....-Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of The Christian Adwocate, 
will probably be re-elected with little or no opposition. He 
is taking his usual share in the debates. Heis keen, ready, 
witty and convincing. 


.... It is said that at first a General Conference strikes 
out on radical lines, but ends by being very conservative. 
This Conference begins as a conservative body; perhaps it 
will end by being radical. 


....The Conference consists of about 500 delegates, of 
whom 350 are ministerial. There are no ez-oficio mem- 
bers and none but delegates are allowed the floor. 


...-As a rule, the Conference holds only one session, ad- 
journing at one o’clock to give the committees a chance to 
meet in the afternoon and evening. 


...-Postmaster John Field, of Philadelphia, is an active 
and influential lay delegate. He is said to be an efficient 
local preacher. 


.---No new leader has appeared so far in the General 
Conference. Leaders in former conferences are also lead- 
ers in this. 


.... The number of delegates in the Conference is 306. Of 
these, 54 are colored delegates, two of whom are from 
Africa. 


...-Some one has hung the body of a white dove with 
outstretched wings above the platform where the bishops 
sit. 


..-..The colored delegates have a table to themselves in 
one of the hotels, and are served at the same time as others. 


....Nearly all of the bishops are quartered at one of the 
hotels. 


& 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


....-Dr. Pentecost is stirring so much inteiest in the mis- 
sions of India in England that some of the friends of mis- 
sions are urging him to remain for some time in that coun- 
try and arouse British Christians to a sense of their duty 
and responsibility with regard to India. 


....The Rev. George H. McGrew, D.D., for three years 
pastor of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church in New 
York City, has been confirmed in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and will become an assistant minister either at St. 
Bartholcmew’s or St. George's. Dr. McGrew was formerly 
a missionary in India and is specially drawn to mission 
work. His reason for the change is that he desires to en- 
gage in that branch of work, and feels that he can do it 
better in the Episcopal Church, 
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students of all lands to another College Conference at 


Northfield, July 2d-18th. Among the speakers already se- 
cured are the Rev. Drs. A. J. Gordon, Boston; Merrill E. 
Gates, President of Amherst College; A. F. Schauffler, H 
Clay Trumbull, W. M. Smith, from New York; and Frank 
Bristol, of Chicago; Bishop Thoburn, of India: Major 
Whittle, of Chicago; and Anthony Comstock. 


...-The sixty-sixth anniversary of the American Home 
Missionary Society will be held at Washington, D. C., 
May 24th-26th, in the First Congregational Church. The 
annual sermon on Tuesday evening will be by Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, of Brooklyn; Wednesday morning there will be 
addresses by the president of the meeting, the Hon. Nelson 
Dingley and others, and papers by the secretaries; 
Wednesday evening there wili be a Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary meeting, and at three o’clock P.M. in the lecture 
room the annual meeting for the election of officers, re- 
ports and other business; Wedne<day evening there will be 
addresses by Justice Brewer and others; Thursday will be 
given to the Congregational Church Building Society, 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, 
discussions by the secretaries, and papers and addresses by 
representatives from the field. The exercises will close 
with a public meeting in the evening with addresses by 
Drs. S. L. Blake, of New London, and C. H. Richards, of 
Philadelphia; the Revs. N. Boynton, of Boston, E. A. Law- 
rence, of Baltimore, and others. 


....The quadrennial Conference of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church opened in Philadelphia May 3d with 
an address by Bishop Turner. The annual report and 
quadrennial statement were presented by the Rev. Dr. J. 
C. Embry, general manager of the Book Concern. Special 
committees were appointed on organic union, the Congo 
Valley missions and African bishops. A reception was 
given to Bishop Turner and the missionaries to Haiti, 
Sierra Leone and Liberia who were delegates to the Confer- 
ence. A committee was also appointed to confer with the 
African Methodist Episeopal Zion Church and the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church with a view to their union 
with the African Methodist Episcopal Church. The Con- 
ference sermon was preached by Bishop Gaines, of Atlanta. 
The bishops were requested to appoint a suitable number 
of representatives, and to see that papers are prepared to 
represent the Church at the World’s Parliament of Reli- 
gions, at Chicago. It was also suggested that, owing to 
the imcrease of the Church, the representation in General 
Conference be decreased from one minister in twenty, as at 
present, to one in thirty. 


....A crowded meeting of the Baptist Union was held in 
London the latter part of April, at which a resolution de- 
nouncing association in religious work with Unitarians 
was carried by a great majority. The Rev. C. F. Aked, of 
Liverpool, whose action was the immediate occasion of this 
resolution, gave it his heartiest indorsement, explaining 
the circumstances that led him to take a step which had. 
as he conceived, been so greatly misunderstood. A Unita- 
rian minister, Mr. Armstrong, had arranged for a series of 
expository lectures in his chapel on Sunday evening, and 
had invited Mr. Aked to set forth the principal aims of the 
Baptists. The invitation was accepted, and the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, as well as other doctrines, was set before the 
Unitarians. At the same time Mr. Armstrong at who great 
personal risk had investigated the lowest parts of Liver- 
pool and had been the means of closing not less than eight 
hundred houses of ill-fame in twelve months, had been in- 
vited to occupy the pulpit of Pembroke Baptist Chapel on 
terms which excluded doctrinal discussion and with the 
special purpose of advocating the duties of Christian citi- 
zeuship. Mr. Aked said that he had not allowed Unitarian 
teaching in his church and never would. At the same time 
he must decline to refuse further co-operation with Mr. 
Armstrong in such work or to kneel with him and ask 
God’s blessing upon efforts for the purification of society. 


....The Sixty-fourth Annual Report of the Seamen’s 
Friend Society shows that the work done during the past 
year has been larger in bulk and betterin quality than in 
any recent year, notwithstanding the difficulty of a meager 
income, due largely to the loss by death of many regular 
contributors and to the fact that the denominational socie- 
ties press so hard upon their own constituencies that the 
non-denominational societies find it difficult to get the 
hearing and the consequent co-operation which once were 
given. The missionary work has included the labors of 
chaplains and missionaries in various parts of Europe, in 
India, Japan, Chile, Brazil, Uruguay and Argentine Re- 
public, and in almost all the prominent ports of the United 
States. The Society has sent out 471 loan libraries during 
the year, of which 206 were new and 265 were refitted and 
réshipped. These libraries included a total of 20,253 vol- 
umes, 8,858 of which were new and were accessible to 6,172 
seamen. The total number of libraries placed on the 
United States naval vessels and the United States hospi- 
tals by the Society has been 1,007 containing 36,409 volumes 
accessible to 115,504 men. In the stations of the United 
States Life Saving Service are 146 libraries with 5,467 vol- 
umes accessible to 1,168 keepers and surfmen. At the New 
York Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street, there have been dur- 
ing the past year 1,384 boarders. The exercises have been 
not only of a religious character but social entertainments 


have been held in the chapel, the desire of the Board being 
to make it a safe and pleasant refuge for sailors ashore as 
well as a means of grace to its inmates. The amount of 

money expended for the relief of shipwrecked and destitute 

seamen at the Society’s rooms during the year has been 
$524.60. The total income was $26,954 20 aside from endow- 
ment contributions for the purchase of books for gradu- 

ates of the moet Naval Academy. The total disburse- 
ments for missionary work, publications, loan libraries 

and other expenses amount to $82,801.56. The Society ac- 

knowledges tefully the grants of the American Bible 

Society and the American Tract Society, as well as the low 

rates furnished by various publishing houses. Various 

railroads, steamboats and ocean ateamahi companies have 

ven assistance in transporting disabled seamen to their 








...-Mr. Moody has gone to the Holy Land, expecting to 
spend the Passover season in Jerusalem. He has invited 


7, and the White Star Steamship Company has eo 
pria to the Society a portion of its collections of the 
concerts given in the saloons of its ships. 
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Missions. 





ATTENTION has been called to the fact that the re- 
ported increase of the Christian population in India, altho 
very much greater then that of any other, does not accu- 
rately represent the advance in Christian missions. The 
total Christian population includes a large number of 
Catholics, especially noticeable in the province of Goa, and 
there the increase is simply in similar proportion as the 

increase throughout the Empire. If welook at the 
Protestant work alone we shall find that the increase is im- 
mensely greater. Private estimates referred to in the 
correspondence of the London Times placed the growth 
from 1871 to 1881 at 86 per cent. Since the last census po 
such private estimates have been made; but the great ad- 
vance among the Telugus and Kols of Eastern and Central 
India and the Sweepers of North India would raise the per- 
centage very high. So marked has been the growth that 
this writer, who is evidently not especially connected with 
mission work, says: 

* The previous ten years answered once and for all the question 

which has been often and despondently asked, Shall we ever 
have a really native Church in India? The subsequent ten years 
just.elapsed have enlarged the scope of that question into a social 
and political one. To careful and unprejudiced observers it 
seems that in the next generation it will be no longer merely a 
question of the India Christian Church, but of the growth of a 
Christian Indian people as an important and recognized addition 
to the races and peoples of that Empire.” 
Upon this The Church Missionary Intelligencer comments 
as providing an “ external testimony of extreme value and 
of immense contributory strength in the direction of con- 
vincing at least the gainsayers.”’ 


..-Among the most interesting sections of China as a 
field for mission work is the great province of Kansuh, in 
the northwest of the Empire. It has been considered 
almost impracticable ground for mission work, yet the 
China Inland Mission has entered it and reports four 
regular stations manned by twenty-five missionaries, be- 
sides three who are engaged in work among the Tibetans 
on the very border. The Kansuh province is considerably 
larger than the whole of England and Wales. While the 
Moravian missions at Leh are seeking, apparently with 
little prospect of success, to penetrate Tibet from the 
southwest, the China Inland missionaries are hoping to 
secure an entrance on the northeast. They have already 
established themselves at a small Tibetan village on the 
very border. At first it was impossible to obtain a house 
to live in, but at last a Tibetan landlord was found whose 
scruples were overcome, and they are already established. 
An effort was made todrive them out, but the Chinese 
officials stood by them and they remained. The difficulty 
in finding teachers. is a great obstacle; but they have suc- 
ceeded by conversation in gaining something of a knowl- 
edge. .of the language and apparently have secured a per- 
manent foothold. ‘The recent travels through that coun- 
try.have brought it very prominently before the world, and 
it beds as if at last an entrance had been made. 


..The telegrams received of late from Western Africa 
with regard to disturbances between the French troops 
and the Dahomans, have special interest from the fact of 
their possible effect upon mission enterprise. Porto Novo, 
which has been reported as threatened, is a station of the 
mission of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
The Yoruba Mission, of the Church Missionary Society, 
is also affected, they having some mission work among 
the Egba tribe, which is reported as joining hands in the 
attack upon the French, so that Protestant missions as 
well as French Catholic missions are deeply interested in 
theoutcome. As yet no especial reference to the missions 
has appeared in the telegrams. 


...Some of the fruits of the great revival which occurred 
in the Congo mission of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union a few years ago, are evident in the fact that 30,000 
carriers are taken from that very region for transport work 
into theinterior. The influence of these men will probably 
be marked in the opening up of the country. 


-- The Missionary Herald for May publishes a letter 
from Ruk, Micronesia, which canre by a chance vessel, re- 
porting that matters were quiet in those islands. A note 
from Captain Garland, of ‘‘ The Morning Star,” says that 
at the latest news from Ponape, November 10th, there had 
been no fighting on that island. 








Diblical Research. 


Dr. P. LE PAGE RENOUF communicate to the Society 
of Biblical Archeology a reading of the inscriptions borne 
upon a fragment of an Egyptian statue representing a high 
dignitary in the court of Rameses the Great. Sitting in a 
chair, the lower portion of the figure holds upon the knees, 
by both hands, a large cartouch bearing the family name 
of Rameses II—Fta-messu Meri-Amen—below which appear 
the titles of the functionary—‘‘ High Judge and Prefect 
Ra-hotep, Director of the festivals of his Lord [the King], 
Ambassador Royal to the land of the Khitta.”” Accordingly, 
we have here astatue of that ambassador from the Egyp- 
tian monarch to the King of the Hittites, who presented 
the names of the envoys from the King of the Khitta to the 
Egyptian ruler, at the time when the famous treaty of 
peace was concluded between the Hittites and the Egyp- 
tians after long warfare in the twenty-first year of the 
reign of Rameses II. Besides this consideration of inter- 
est, the monument is important in that it supplies upon 
the pilaster at the back of the statue a scene of two per- 
sonages (brothers of the ambassador) kneeling before a 
table of offerings, standing between them, one of whom is 
named, “First Prophet of Amen, Amsu-mesfi,” and the 
other, ‘Great Craftsman of Ptah [that is to say, High- 
Priest of Ptah at Memphis) Pa-nutar-hen, in peace, de- 
ceased”’—particulars of great value in connection with the 
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date of the High Judge and Prefect, inasmuch as a full list 
of such high ministers and chief priests would be of great 
service in a chronological point of view—quite as valuable 
Schiaparelli and Brugsch maintain as the catalog of the 
kings themselves. Singularly enough, this relic was dug 
up in the neigborhood of Norwood, in the county of Surrey, 
England; and there is some hope that the missing portion 
of the statue, including the head and portrait of the Hit- 
tite ambassador, may yet be recovered. 


..In surveying the. historical geography of the Holy 
Land, the Rev. George Adam Smith remarks upon the 
object to be gained by personal acquaintance with Pales- 
tine as follows: 


“ Students of the Bible desire to seea background and to feel 
an atmosphere—to discover from the ‘lie of the land’ why the 
history took certain lines and the prophecy and Gospel were ex- 
pressed in certain styles—above all to discern between what 
physical nature contributed to that wonderful religious develop- 
ment and what was the product of purely moral and spiritual 
forces. Itis also good to realize the historical influences by 
which our religion was at first nurtured or exercised, as far as we 
can do this from the ruins which these have left in the country. 

- « Butthe remains of Scripture times are not so many as the 
remains of the centuries since, The Palestine of to-day is more a 
museum of Church history than of the Bible—a museum full of 
living as well as ancient specimens of its subject. East of Jordan. 
in the indestructible basalt of the Huaran, there are monuments 
of the passage from Paganism to Christianity even more. numer- 
ous and remarkable than the catacombs or earliest churches of 
Rome; there are also what Italy cannot give us—the melancholy 
wrecks of the passage from Christianity to Mohammedanism. 
On the West of the Jordan there are the castles and churches of 
the Crusaders, the impression of their brief kingdom and its ruin. 
And then, after the long silence and the crumbling, there are the 
living churches of to-day, and the lines of pilgrims coming up to 
Jerusalem from the four corners of the world.” 


-.--Among the papyri brought from Egypt by Mr. Wm. 
F. Petrie were some fragments of an uncial manuscript of 
the “ De Adoratione,”’ by Saint Cyril of Alexandria. From 
the resemblance of its letters to those of the Codex Marcha- 
lianus, the text of these fragments is supposed to date from 
the sixth century A.D. A paper, by the Rev. John H. Ber- 
nard, reproducing the fragments by four autotype facsim- 
iles and transliterations, has just been published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 22D. 
DANIEL AND HIS COMPANIONS.—Daniet 1: $-21. 


NotgEs.—‘ Daniel.—He had just been carried captive, on 
the occasion of Nebuchadnezzar’s first raid, and wasa boy, 
probably fifteen years old. * Not defile himself with 
the King’s meat.”’— “Meat” here includes the whole por- 
tion of food. It included food unclean by Mosaic law, and 
very likely part of it had been offered to idols, and also 
some of ‘the winé had ‘been poured in libations.——— 
** Prince of the Eunuchs.”’—A sort of Grand Vizier. He 
was kindly disposed, and tho he would rot take the respon. 
sibility, he did notforbid Daniel to abstain.—‘‘ The Stew- 
ard.”’—In the Common Version this is Melzar; but that is 
not a proper name but the title of an office. The steward, 
seeing that the General Vizier did not object, allowed 
Daniel to have his way. ** Pulse.’’—Such vegetables as 
peas, beans and lentils. “ Alllearning and wisdom,” 
--First the language and its writing in wedge-shaped let- 
ters; then its literature, its science, and its magic and 
astrology. It has very lately been discovered that their 
astronomy was very exact. A great part of the study 
of the Babylonians was devoted to “‘ visions and dreams.” 
Weare not sure but Daniel believed in this false science. 
We are not to suppose that he was so much clearer-headed 
than his time. But thohis studies had much to do with 
idolatry he did not accept it.——‘“ At the end of the 
days.’’—When their education had been completed, three 
years at least. “The King communed with them.”— 
He examined them to discover their proficiency. The 
boys who had been so conscientious about their food were 
equally conscientious about their studies. ‘* Stood be- 
fore the King.”"—Were in his court, supported there and 
ready to give any service they could. “ Until the first 
year of King Cyrus.”—And longer too, for we have men- 
tion ofa vision he had in Cyrus’s third year. 

Instruction.—Daniel’s determination not to eat the 
King’s meat was right under the Jewish ceremonial law 
and most creditable tc the boy. But all this ceremonial 
law is now abolished in Christ, and religion is made en- 
tirely a matter of love of God and man. 

It was a magnificent illustration of religious principle. 
It would have been a great deal easier to do as he was told, 
to fall in with the customs of others and the desire of his 
masters; but his conscience compelled him to do what he 
could to keep the law. 

Daniel was not disagreeable and bumptious in his resist- 
ance to the will of his superiors. He treated them with 
the deference due to their position. He asked politely for 
the privilege of a simpler diet, and when the chief Eunuch 
made moderate objection he went to the steward and asked 
to have the experiment tried for a fortnight. He showed 
prudence and wisdom. Bluster would never have suc- 
ceeded. 


We have no intimation of any miracle in this lesson. All 
that is implied is that Daniel and his three companions 
ate food such as the Jewish law allowed, and this food was 
healthier than the food which was provided at the Kin ‘q 
table. It implies that simple food is a healthier diet t 
royal dainties. To be sure the food was wholly or chiefly 
vegetable; but we must not regard this as an argument 
against animal food. It may be remembered that Babylonia 
is a very hot country, and that a stimulating diet is espe- 
cially unnecessary there. By the laws of Nature people eat 
vegetable food in hot countries, and more animal food in 
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It is very noticeable that Daniel and hiscompanions were 
very faithful, diligent students. They were not only con- 
scientious about their food, but also about their studies. 
They worked so hard that they stood first in their classes. 
This indicates a special duty of the young. Their chief 
duty may be study, and they should try to excel. It is those 
who excel in their school studies that are most likely to 
excel in life, because it is only application that will secure 
success. 

We also notice that Daniel and his companions did not 
complain of the studies to which they were put, altho they 
might have been expected to doso. This was not Jewish 
learning—that they had to pick upas they could—but it 
was the learning of their foreign pagan oppressors. Doubt- 
less much of it had to do with the idolatries of the time, 
their forms of divination even, and the power of their 
gods. But while these boys held to their own religion they 
pursued, in a scientific way, the learning of these pagans 
in whose power God had put them. There is here a lesson 
of submission of those who are under the direction of un- 
christian parents or masters. One’s youth or position may 
require him to submit to things he does not like. 

But, chiefly, they held their own faith pure in it all. If 
they had to touch pitch they were not defiled. They kept 
their habit of prayer. They remembered that they were 
Jews. They still observed God’s law. Their heart’was 
with God, and they waited for his salvation, which was 
sure to come. 

Their deliverance did come, and it came just through 
their faithfulness. That preved them competent. At last 
the examination came, a competitive examination, and 
diligence and merit and conscientiousness told, as they are 
so sure to do. They were wiser than all the magicians, and 
honored accordingly. Other people can also earn success 











by honesty, cx ienti tact and diligence. 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 


apams. GeorGe M., Centerville, accepts call to Rochester, 


BRYANT, J. F., Harlan, accepts call to Knoxville, Ia. 
CHAMBERLIN, C. W., Denver, Col., accepts call to Boston, 


CLARK, G. W., Plyméath, Mich., resigns. 


FROBOCH, Sytvanus E., Newton Theo. Inst., accepts. call to 
Springfield, Mass. 


— W. P., Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call to Omaha. 
eb. 


HOWARD, J., Lawrence, accepts call to Edwardsburg, Mich. 
KENNEDY, J. C., Payson, IIL, called to David City, Neb. 


KLYVER, Henry P., Rochester Theo. Sem., accepts call to Mt. 
Olivet, N. Y. 


LYON, W. E., Medina, O., resigns. 
LYONS, J. M., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 


none. Wwa., Morgan Park Sem., accepts call to Hoopes- 
ton, 


MOWER, Irvinc B., Kennebunkport, accepts call to Skowhe- 
gan, 
MYRLAND, E. L., La Crosse, Wis,, acgepts.call to Chieago, Tl. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALDRICH, Bens. F., inst. May ist, Lansing, Mich. 
BEACH, H4RLAN P., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 


aaerT GrorGeES., Oberlin Sem., called to Grant and Madrid. 

Ne 

Sa CHALMER H., Orange, accepts call to West New- 
bury, Vt. 

DAMON, Cyrus W.,ord April 28th, Dartford, Wis. 


EDDIE, James B., Ocean View, accepts call to Golden Gate ch., 
Oakland, Cal. 


EMERSON, Joux D., Robbinston and Red Beach, Me., resigns. 
FRENCH, Gearae H., Meriden, N. H., resigns. 
HARLOW, Epwin A., Madison, called to Robinston, Me. 


HARLOW, SamvukEt A., Newburyport, Mass., called to Fourth 
Pres. ch., Trenton, N. J. 


HOLBROOK, FReEp C., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Wayne, O. 
HOWELL, Epwarp B., Butte, Mont., resigns. 

JOHNSTONE, ALEXANDER W., ord. April 13th, Harrison, Mich. 
JONES, FRED V., Mound City, accepts call to Parsons, Kan. 
KOCH, JOHANNES, Ritzville, accepts call to Albina, Ore. 
MILES, THomas M., inst. April 28th, Bristol, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BEALL, J. N., Greenfield, called to Jacksonville, Ill. 
BENINGTON, C, L., Goodland, Ind., resigns. 
CARLILE, SAMUEL, Paterson, called to Newton, N. J. 


DILLON, Rosert M., McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Greencastle, Ind. 


HARMON, R. J., Lane Sem., called to Tina, Mo. 

HUGHES, W.J., Union, Ore., accepts call to Roslyn, Wash. 
KANE, W. P., inst. May 1st, Bloomington, Il. 

KIEFFER, W. T. L., Mercersburg, called to Washington, Penn. 
McKELVEY, ALEXANDER, Jersey City, N. J., resigns. 


NICKERSON, CHARLEs S., Waukesha, accepts call to Racine, 
is. 


NOTESTEIN, W. L., Seville, accepts call to Poland, O. 


WARDLE, WIL. T., Milford Center, O., accepts call to Hol- 
den, Mo. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


HAMILTON, CHARLEs A., Brooklyn, elected assist. minister, St. 
Agnes chapel, New York, N. Y. 

HODDER, C. W., accepts call to ch. of St. John the Baptist, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KNIGHT, Epwarp J., New York, N. Y., accepts call to Trenton, 
N. J. 


MARTIN, E. H., Buffalo, accepts call to Tonawanda, N. Y. 
MORCELL, E. H., Ridley Park, Penn., resigns. 
SAGE, Joun C., Willoughby, accepts call to Toledo, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BROWN, T. W.. Unit., Bridgewater, accepts call to Melrose, 
Mass. 
CLAPP, Ernest, Ref. Dutch, Philadelphia, Penn., called to 
Hopewell, N. Y. 


raorrs, Pau R., Unit., New Bedford, Mass., called 
Germantown, Penn. 


GULKEY, e E Free Baptist, Richmond, Me., accepts call to 
ver, N. 

KARSTEN, J. H., Ref. Dutch, Alto, Wis., called to Luctor, Kan. 

HILL, G., Free Baptist, Dover, accepts call te Portsmoutii, 


SWAIN, L. C., Free Baptist, Buchtel and Happy Hollow, O., re- 
e....% J. K., Luth., Du Bois, accepts call to Latrobe and 


Youngstown, Penn. 
wager, GrorGe W., Advent Christian, accepts call to Sparta, 
8. 





cold countries. 


YOUNG E.J. Unit. Waltham, Mass., resigns. 
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Literature. 

The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 
Week” wil be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us im the selection of 
works for further notice. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAPPY 
LIFE.* 








It is a great blessing to be happy in this 
life; it is a great accomplishment to be 
able to impart to others a sense of that 
happiness; above all, it is a charming 
quality of character which registers itself 
in acts that tend to make life always turn 
its pleasing side out. The author of these 
Recollections made the most of sunshine 
and balmy winds while she lived. 

Marianne North wrote of herself so 
freely and with such sincerity that the 
record reads like self-registry done by 
some fine uncontrollable natural impulse. 

The woman was not “literary” in taste or 
temperament; we do not find strong 
traces of any special trend of book study 
in her work. She was a musician, a good 
singer; but she seemed not to have any 
high ambition in that direction. Early in 
life her father taught her to love roving, 
and as long as she lived she was a wan- 
derer; not an aimless one, however, nota 
mere saunterer for the sake of killing time 
and satiating a vulgar restlessness. She 
had learned to sketch in water-colors, and 
the desire fell upon her to visit the haunts 
of rare flowers and paint on the spot 
whatever attracted her. 

She was not an artist in the best sense; 
but, what is better, perhaps, she wasa 
lover of Nature and a close and accurate 
observer. With plenty of money for her 
purposes, an indomitable will, a nature 
suave, kindly, adaptable, it was compara- 
tively easy for her to do what would have 
been impossible in the case of most women, 
Long and lonely journeys to wild, out-of- 
the-way parts of the world were simple 
performances when she undertook them. 

After the home life of an excellent Eng- 
lish family and the continental journeys 
commonly indulged in more or less by 
those who are able to afford them, Miss 
North visited Canada and the United 
States, Jamaica, South America, Japan, 
Borneo and Java, Ceylon, India, Australia, 
Africa and the Seychelles. 

In all of these countries and places she 
wandered, living in the open air as much 
as possible, studying plant life and sketch- 
ing. Her botanical drawings accumu- 
lated rapidly from month to month and 
from year to year, until finally she fitted 

up a room at Kew where she carefully ar- 
ranged them, and the whole collection was 
presented to the British Government. She 
was first to figure four of the five plants 
named in her honor. 

Not only did she paint plants; she col- 
lected and cultivated them as well; and 
wherever she dwelt for long or short the 
fields, woods, marshes, swamps and moun- 
tains gave up to her the secrets of their 
flower-treasures. In one sense she was a 
mere amateur sketcher. Her sister says: 

“She painted as a clever child would, 
everything she thought beautiful in Nature, 
and had scarcely ever any artistic teaching.” 

It was much as a clever child might 
have done that she wrote this charming 

and instructive autobiography. She was 
received every where with a certain admir- 
ing tolerance which we are apt to give to 
childlike persons. Men and women ac- 
cepted her at first sight with perfect con- 
fidence and sympathy. 

In many respects such a life as these 
Recollections sets forth would be im- 
possible to most women, and yet it was a 
thoroughly feminine and gentle life. Her 
account of it takes hold of one’s heart. 
We believe in her at once, and all through 
the two large volumes we follow her with 
a sense of her actual presence. Never 
was there more of personality and indi- 
viduality in a writing, or less of egotism. 
Facts and experiences are projected with 
absolute impartiality. In some way a fine 
romance steals into the pages as we read, 
albeit nothing could be more prosily real- 

* RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAPPY LIFE. BEING THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARIANNE NORTH. Edited by 
her Sister, MES. JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. In 


two volumes, London; Macmillan & Co. The Set, 
$7.00, 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


istic than her circumstantial method of 
telling her story; and the only really 
wonderful part of it all is the humdrum 
certainty of her success in doing just what 
she sets out to do. 

After all, perhaps, this record of a hap- 
py life has for its best lesson the indirect 
demonstration of how wearing and ex- 
hausting a thing the pursuit of any selfish 
specialty is sure to be. We use the word 
selfish here in no accusing sense. Miss 
North was not selfish. On the contrary, 
she was generous to a fault; but she pur- 
sued her own happiness regardless of the 
cost, She rode her hobby until it jolted 
her to death; she made everybody and 
everything a means by which she fur- 
thered her plans for seeing and sketching 
plants. Read and well pondered, her au- 
tobiography must serve as a foil to bring 
into strong relief the lives of those who 
have lived for the happiness of others; it 
must suggest the undermost emptiness of 
a life-laborexpended upon doing, without 
let or hindrance, throughout the years 
allotted to us, what cannotat best amount, 
upon the whole, to more than a charming 
pastime. She added something to human 
knowledge, she contributed her collection 
of plant-drawings to the-public, she wrote 
a book of rare autobiography; for these 
she must have a goodly credit; but her 
life, happy as it was, hardly seems to us 
one to be imitated by many women of 
fortune. 

We may turn about and say, however, 
that 1t is well that one woman has done 
the happy life and given us her story of 
it for our delectation when between the 
battles of a sterner experience we turn to 
books for a taste of what she drank so 
deeply of. Perhaps it is not best even for 
the reviewer to look curiously below the 
surface.of the shimmering record in order 
to realize the toil and worry and suffering 
which in some way, finally made an 
end of the happy woman and the 
happy life. We feel a keen sympa- 
thy as we read, and we find indescriba- 
ble pleasure in all this wandering and in 
all this enjoyment of things sought for and 
found; yet we should be but half truthful 
were we to shut out of this reviewa 
haunting consciousness of a waste of 
precious time, not in reading her- book, 
but in the years given to what it represents 
as the happy life and to what its author 
actually accomplished. 

At all events, the fascination of Recol- 
lections of a Happy Life is something re- 
markable; and we point the book out as 
one of singular power in its way of mak- 
ing the experiences that it registers seem 
present, immediate and absolute without 
the intervention of art, or of even literary 
cleverness. To read it is like perusing 
the other side of the medal upon which 
Marie Bashkirtseff engraved the sickly 
dream of her hothouse aspirations. What 
Marianne North longed to do, she set,out 
to do anddid. It was not a great work; 
but the book which came of it, simple and 
artless as it is, presents a phase of human 
life with a force which, if not great, is as 
elemental as truth itself. After reading 
such a book we muse and wonder how so 
simple a narrative could have held us so 
close and so long. “S 

The Golden Guess, by John Vance Che- 
ney (Boston, Lee & Shepard, $1.50), con- 
tains eight golden guesses, set forth with 
delightful confidence and contagious ear- 
nestness. Mr. Cheney is a good poet, and 
these, his prose sketches, distinguish him 
as an essayist well equipped. We sympa- 
thize with him in his kicking against the 
pricks of the fossils—petrified critics—of 
old times and recent times, and in his asser- 
tion of personal independence; but we fear 
that the world will preserve the fossils and 
embalm the fads all the same. His paper 
“What about Browning?’ rises close up 
to the level of excellent criticism; certainly 
it embodies a clear understanding of the 
difference between poetry and mere insight. 
Little Brothers of the Air, by Olive 
Thorne Miller (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.25), brings to our desk the twit- 
ter of birds and the rustle of leaves that 
have in them the sap andthe cholorphyl of 
springtime. Mrs. Miller is at home with 
the “ little brothers,” of whom she writes 
so cleverly and feelingly, and many of them 
have been made quite at home with her. 
This is a book of birds, to be read with the 
same pleasure that comes of breathing 




















ny 
fresh air.——Wood Notes Wild, by Sim- 
eon Pease Cheney (Boston, Lee & Shepard, 
$2.00), affords a distinct if slender draught 
of interest with its written scores of wild- 
bird notes, strains and phrases. The author 
was a teacher of Vocal music; in a word, an 
old-time singing-school teacher in New 
England, and late in life was pleased with 
jotting down these studies. What with the 
notes, appendix and bibliography, it is a 
book that should be welcomed to a place in 
every good library.———Flower and Fruit, 
by Jane H. Newell (Boston, Ginn & Co., 
90 cents), is Part II of “‘ Outlines of Lessons 
in Botany for the Use of Teachers or Moth- 
ers Studying with their Children,” pre- 
pared by a competent hand. So far as we 
have been able to examine it, the work is 
well suited to the needs of common-school 
teachers, and to home use by those who 
seek self-training. The Rescue of an 
Old Place, by Mary Caroline Robbins (Bos- 
ton, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25), is the 
record of many interesting experiments 
incident to the main purpose expressed in 
the title. The way of telling has its charm, 
and the bucolic atmosphere hangs over the 
pages. It is a pleasing and instructive 
book. Besides having a good deal of horti- 
cultural wisdom in it, there lies between 
its lines not a little of the true wisdom of 
life. On the Plantation, by Joel Chan- 
dler Harris (New York, D. Appleton & Co., 
$1.50), tells the story of a Georgia boy’s ad- 
ventures during the War. Plainly this 
book is not fiction. We are glad that it is 
not. Asa truerecord we hold it valuable. 
Grown folk as well as boys may read it with 
delight. Theglimpse of slave life is like an 
instantaneous photopraph, and the side 
view of Mr. J. A. Turner’s plantation jour- 
nal, The Countryman, is worth the price of 
the volume. _Love-Letters of a Worldly 
Woman, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford (New York, 
Harper & Bros., $1.25), does not strike us as 
worth the printing; but we remember that 
many people choose to like insipid food at 
the library table. Not that these Letters 
are wholly uninteresting; they are flushed 
with passion here and there, but viewed by 
and large, they seem thin and watery. 
The writer of these reviews is taking 
a fine morsel of credit to himself for having 
thrummed on the string ofshort-story writ- 
ing and the art of it till now the volumes 
of short stories pop almost daily from the 
press. Van Bibber*and Others, by Rich- 
ard Harding Davis (New York, Harper & 
Brothers), contains fifteen stories and 
sketches, most of them told with notable 
cleverness, one or two with a glow of gen- 
ius. Me. Davisis one of the growing stars 
in this field of letters, and we are glad to 
praise his work. In Beaver Cove and 
Elsewhere, by Matt Crim (New York, 
Charles L. Webster & Co.), is of a different 
type from ‘‘ Van Bibber, and others.” Its 
quality seems to us less original; but the 
stories will appeal to 4 wider audience, per- 
haps, if the audience can first be reached. 
Matt Crim isan American to be proud of. 
The Governor and Other Stories, by 
George A. Hibbard (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.00), touches a high mark. 
The art shown in the construction of some 
of the stories is both brilliant and strong. 
There is alyrical touch of surprise here and 
there which pleases us greatly. We take 
Mr. Hubbard’s lure greedly enough.——- 
A Day at Laguerre’s and Other Days, 
Being Nine Sketches, by F. Hopkinson 
Smith (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.25), pleases the eye before the reading be- 
gins and afterward captivates the imagi- 
nation. Mr. Smith more than intimates 
that these are true stories. Well, we accept 
them as true to the author’s genius, and we 
crown them as excellent. A Jonah of 
Lucky Valley, by Howard Seely (New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 50 cents), appeals 
to our former enthusiasm for Bret Harte, 
but rather weakly. The stories are of more 
than ordinary interest, as stories go in the 
magazines. The Capitlary Crime and 
Other Stories, by F. D. Millet (New York, 
Harper & Brothers), holds its own with the 
best as a collection of engaging stories, tho 
it does lack something of the best art—and 
we are not sure that the lack might not 
better be called over finish or over strain. 
Tales of a Time and Place, by Grace 
King (New York, Harper & Brothers), has 
a title which reminds us of the good old 
Southern contempt for grammar. We 
doubt if the contempt really exists in Miss 
King’s case, for her Tales of a Time and 
Place, despite the singular article and the 
two nouns in the title, represent a good 
style; they are indeed tales of a romantic 
time and picturesque place and they are told 
with a rich feeling for color and character. 
Stories, by Katharine Jenkins (Balti- 
more, John Murphy & Co.), will please a 
large class of readers with the luxury of 
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after page. The stories themselves are 
interesting in a minor degree and 
will have their admirers. The 
Quality of Mercy. By W. D. Howells. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) We 
cannot say that we sympathize with the 
philosophy of this story, if it has a philoso- 
phy; but then Mr. Howells has the quality 
of mercy in not obtruding too far, or at 
least unbearably far, the utterly uninter- 
esting life of Northwick the vulgar de- 
faulter and thief, and we find our delight 
in the style and in that higher something 
which we call genius with -which this 
charming novelist suffuses his work. The 
Quality of Mercyis on the dead level of 
realism; but the workmanship put into it 
is admirable beyond praise or fault-finding. 
A novel so perfectly written suggests a glo- 
rious possibility—the building of a romance 
on the gauge of Scott’s best, with Howells’s 
style to make it more than immortal! Try 
it just once, Mr. Howells. In The Three 
Fates, by F. Marion Crawford (New York, 
Macmillan & Co., $1.00), we have astory 
over which the lovers of novels that end in 
wretchedness will hang with breathless in- 
terest, reading on nervously relying on 
the final page to rend their lachrymose 
hearts. They will not be disappointed. Here 
is the closing sentence, which is to repays 
one for 412 pages of faithful reading: 

“The curtain fell before the little stage, and 
the eyes of the lonely man closed with an* ex- 
pression of intense pain, as he let his forehead 
rest in the palm of his hand.” 

Mr. Crawford cannot be dull; he tells his 
story with wonderful skill; but in this par- 
ticular account of The Three Fates we do 
not find him particularly interesting. 
In a widely different way A Member of the 
Third House, by Hamlin Garland (Chicago, 
F. J. Schultze & Co.), repels us. We like 
newspapers and good newspaper work; but 
we do not at all like our novels to be news- 
paperish in a bad sense, and certainly this 
novel reads as if most of it had been clipped 
from sensational reports. Mr. Garland is a 
handsome man by the portrait, which serves 
as a frontispiece to bis book. The Mis- 
fortunes of Elphin, by T. Love Peacock 
(London, J. M. Dent & Co., $1.00), edited by 
Richard Garnett, LL.D., is not a novel, as 
we understand the word nowadays; but it 
was written by a man who had a way of his 
own. We have never found Peacock’s books 
much in the way of compelling attention, 
and when we are not compelled we do not 
enjoy a long; tedious, leisurely humorous 
novel. The introduction by the editor is 
the best part of the book. The Old 
Harbor Town, by Augusta Campbell Wat- 
son (New York, G. W. Dillingham, 50 cents), 
has the sauce of patriotism to flavor its 
pages withal,*and the story serves to remind 
the critic, as well as the commen reader, of 
the riches of materials for good fiction ly- 
ing heaped up ard unused in our country’s 
history. Mary Agnes Tincker’s latest 
novel, San Salvador, is written with a good 
deal of power and its tragedy is projected 
in the case of Ioniawith a haunting effect. 
Miss Tincker’s genius is as delicate and 
rare as it is often faltering and unreli- 
able. Her work is unequal. My Guar- 
dian, A Novel, by Ada Cambridge (New 
York, D. Appleton & Co.), comes up to the 
fair level of English love stories of the semi- 
sentimental sort. it flows along over the 
stones of trouble to a pleasing end.———A 
Human Document, by W. H. Mallock, has 
been added to Caszell’s ‘‘Sunshine Series’’ 
as No. 103. It is an interesting, somewhat 
sensational story, well written, with quite 
a plot of its own and a burden, more or less 
heavy, of the author’s own views of life. 
Corinthia Marazton, A Novel, by 
Cecil Griffith (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 50 cents), has three hundred and 
eighty-two pages of close, fine print, the 
whole of it informed with moony sentiment 
and stirred with a stagy, hysterical life. It 
is 131 of “‘Select Novels.” Folly and 
Fre:h Atr, by Eden Phillpotts (New York, 
Harper & Brothers, $1.25),has a round meas- 
ure of folly in it, and its air is decidedly 
fresh. One reads it with many a quiet 
chuckle. The Chevalier of Pensieri 
Vani, by Henry B. Fuller (New York, The 
Century Co.), has been retouched and re- 
vised by the author, and a chapter has been 
added, which gives us occasion to say that 
here is another instance of the dry leaves of 
mere dilettanteism being blown high and far 
by an‘accidental puff of fame. As exquisite 
English diction with but precious little of 
robust human interest to rest upon it is ad- 
mirable. As a piece of fiction, its value is 
that of a last year’s bird’s nest which one 
might covet with an eye to its cunningly 
encircled emptiness. In reading it one is 
constantly reminded of how money can buy 
leisure,and how hospitality can buy friends, 
and how friends can blow golden trumpets, 
and “how these trumpets can blare down 









































the voice of honest criticism.—— Never- 
more, by Rolf Boldrewood (New York, 
Macmillan & Co., $1.00), may be well de- 
scribed as the extreme opposite of such a 
fiction as the ‘‘ Chevalier of Pensieri Vani” 
just noticed. It is a elumsily told story in 
some respects, but it bears one forward on 
a strong current of human life and its ap- 
peal is to a wholesome common taste. It 
is not a great novel, but it is braced with 
the bone and gristle of real and vigorous 
people. ———The Story of Philip Methuen, 
by Mrs. J. H. Needell (New York, D. Apple- 
tou & Co., $1.50), reads as if it had been 
turned out of the same mold that forms 
nine-tenths of the English novels. It is 
neither excellent nor poor. If one has time 
heavy on hand one can read such a story 
with little effort, or sleep over it in a ham- 
mock to one’s lasting benefit. Sybil 
Knox. By Edward Everett Hale. (New 
York: Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00.) Dr. 
Hale knows how to tella story with a pur- 
pose and how to make the purpose popular 
with his readers. This novel is, however, 
so interesting that one forgets whether 
there is g purpose or not; that is, if one is 
young and has a good healthy appetite for 
novels without high spicing. 





My Lady’s Dressing-Room. By Harriet 
Hubberd Ayer. (New York, Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. $1,50) This book is adapted 
from. the French work of the Baronne 
Staffe. We doubt not that women will find 
many excellent suggestions for their com- 
fort, health and beauty in its _pages, which 
treat of almost every subject connected 
with feminine life and ways. The style is 
straightforward and clear, everything is 
told without reserve, hut with excellent 
tact, and from beginning te end there is lit- 
tle that is superfluous or too trite to be 
told this once again. The only caution we 
should feel like giving is in the matter of 
adopting some of the baths, lotions and 
hygienic recipes recommended in the book. 

‘Persons of weak or diseased physiques 
should consult the physician before ven- 





turing very far in these things. The 
Idealist. By Henry T. King. (Philadel- 
phia; J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50.) Mr. 


King’s essays contained in this book are 
short, and their style is jerky; nevertheless 
they are bright and interesting. One reads 
them with the feeling that the author has 
some reason, barely concealed, for being 
sour. The sourness is not offensive, how- 
ever, to any great degree, and as the work is 
not offered as literature we must withold 
literary criticism. Many of the essays are 
scarcely more than paragraphs written, it 
appears, in the belief that short sentences 
necessarily condense expression. Plan- 
tation Life Before Emancipation. By R. 
Q. Mallard, D.D. (Richmond, Va.: Whittel 
& Sheppersen.) The future historian of 
American life will find much suggestive 
material in books like this. He will be able 
to separate the facts from the personal 
coloring of imagined conditions. Dr. 
Mallard’s pictures are nothing if not strik- 
ing, and it is easy to see that he has drawn 
them from actual view. We have read 
few books of greater interest coming from 
the South on the subject of the condition 
and needs of the Negro race, At some 
points we might challenge conclusions; but 
the Christian spirit of the writer is always 
uppermost. From Palm to Glacier. 
By Alice W. Rollins. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) This is a beauti- 
ful book in every respect. The publishers 
have done well by the author, the author 
has done well by the publishers, and both 
have done their best for the reader. One is 
touched with a delicate charm before a 
dozen lines are read, and all the way on to 
the end the pleasure increases. The illus- 
trations, if not as good as the writing, give 
a picturesque impression of many tropical 
scenes. Whoever wishes to sit in his libra- 
ry and at the same time enjoy a voyage 
from palm to glacier, fromthe fag South to 
Alaska, may be sure of his desire by taking 
up this fascinating book. Impressions 
of Italy. From the French of Paul 
Bourget. By Mary J. Serrano. (New 
York: Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50.) We 
have here a most excellent translation of a 
book well worth reading. These Impres- 
sions of Italy are vivid, sharply traced and 
full of original suggestiveness. The de- 
scriptionseare highly colored, but their 
poetry is rarely out of place. Gorgeous 
pictures are given, but there is little of mere 
rhetoric in the fine writing. Certainly the 
book is full of the true Italy.———Across 
the Plains, wtth Other Memories and 
Essays, by Robert Louis Stevenson 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons), sets 
us again to wondering at the facility with 
which Mr. Stevenson makes phrases and 
builds paragraphs; moreover, we renew our 
admiration for a style as subtle as ether 
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and as brilliant as fire opal. The volume is 
dedicated to Paul Bourget atid contains, 
besides the prefatory letter written to Mr. 
Stevenson by Sidney Colvin, an even dozen 
of sketches and essays, among which are 
“ Pulvis et Umbra,” ‘‘ Random Memories,” 
“Fontainebleau” and “A. Chapter on 
Dreams.” 


Ethical Teachings in Old English Litera- 
ture. By T. W. Hunt, Ph.D., Litt. D., 
Professor of English in the College of New 
Jersey; Author of “English Prose and 
Prose Writers,’’ ‘‘ Studies in Literature and 
Style,” etc. (Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York, $1.25.) One of the most fascinating 
forms of the criticel study of literature is 
that which attempts to make out from 
books the character of those who wrote 
them. He who writes novels or poems re- 
cords himself; to use the phrase of Dr. 
Holmes, or something like it, he lampoons 
all his friends and tells all his secrets. 
Somewhat similar is the study of the litera- 
ture of a nation to find out and set forth 
the character of the nation. This has the 
liveliest interest when it paints a picture of 
a nation at some particular period, as when 
Macaulay paints a picture of England in 
the time of James II in colors taken from 
the light literature of the time. But most 
important and profound is that philosophic 
study, which surveys the whole life of a 
literature, detects the iucipient traits of 
national character in the earliest recorded 
utterances of the poets and other men of 
genius, and traces their development to the 
great ages of the nation. Professor Hunt 
presents us with an essay of this kind, a 
contribution to the philosophical study of 
the English character, a monograph on the 
ethical teaching in old English literature. 
He begins with Czedmon as the first of the 
great Anglo-Saxon poets, gives the gist. of 
Beda’s beautiful story of his life, and a 
brief description of the poems attributed to 
him. He finds them to be the natural ut- 
terances of Beda’s hero, ‘‘ A brother espe- 
cially distinguisht by divine grace 
by whose songs the minds of many were 
made to glow with contempt of earthly, 
and desire for heavenly things.’’ In a simi- 
lar manner he deals with Beowulf, Beda, 
Alfred’s Boethius, Cynewulf, the homilists, 
and the schools of the Anglo-Saxons; then 
the middle English Layamon, Orm, Rich- 
ard de Bary, Richard Rolle, and old 
English proverbs, twelve chapters in 
all, giving the ethical spirit of the 
seven hundred years before Chaucer. 
The latter half of the book gives twelve 
chapters to Chaucer and his successors as 
far as Roger Ascham, 200 years. It closes 
with a chapter cn the English Bible. He 
shows that Morley’s statement is ‘rue. 
“During the first English time nearly our 
whole literature had religion for its theme.’» 
He adds that “ protestation”’ against Ro- 
manism, departures from the extreme 
type of the Latin Church, characterized the 
‘Anglo-Saxon Church from the first; and he 
takes care to trace this ‘“ outreaching 
after a purer faith’’ through the whole 
period. Wespoke of Professor Hunt’s book 
as a contribution to the philosophic study 
of national character; but he does not make 
any large claims of that kind. His pur- 
pose is ethical; and he wishes to give as 
brief and popula¥ a presentation of his 
theme as the subject matter will allow. 
He hopes to be of service to all English lit- 
erary students, and, most especially, to 
those engaged in clerical and homiletic 
studies. He has written in a style suited 
to his theme, vigorous and earnest, in good 
classic English, without schoolmasterish 
or decorative elaboration. He has the dis- 
tinction of having introduced his first poet, 
Cedmon, to English students in the origi- 
nal Anglo-Saxon,in the first edition ever 
prepared for academic study. He may now 
fairly claim the further distinction of hav- 
ing prepared the first convenient manual 
devoted to the exposition of the devout and 
religious temper as revealed in the pre- 
Elizabethan and pre-Reformation Evglish 
poets and prose writers. 


G. asses of the Southwest. PartIl. By 
Dr. George Vasey. (Washington: Published 
by authority of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture.) A pretty French story—and some 
French stories are really pretty—describes 
an assemblage of shepherdesses learning to 
spin and beguiling the time with argument 
and debate. One evening ‘“‘ What is the 
most useful plant?’ was the topic with the 
fair disputants. The first speaker plead for 
the vine, the next argued for the apple tree; 
then came strong words for the palm, and 
the defender of wheat made a good case. 
The last speaker surprised all by blushingly 
taking the floor for the common meadow 
grass. “‘Ali the plants you have named,” 
said she, ‘ require care and cultivation, but 
grass grows without labor. It supplies a 


bed to man, it flourishes alike everywhere; 
the birds live on its seeds, the cattle feed on 
it, and we are supported by the milk which 
the cattle derive from it. And then the 
great scholar who educated me taught me 
that the most useful things are those that 
are most common; and can there be any- 
thing more common than meadow grass?’’ 
It was conceded by the little gathering that 
grass won the day. The United States Gov_ 
ernment wisely concurs with the humble 
shepherdesses, and furnishes a forcible trib- 
ute to the value of grassin the excellent pub- 
lication now issued. Botanists, as a class, 
do not take to grasses, pre-eminently useful 
as their study must be conceded to be, no 
less than twenty of the fifty here figured 
being newly described by Vasey or his well- 
known colleague in agrostography,Scribner, 
or bearing manuscript names of Munro now 
published for the first time. Dr. Vasey, the 
Botanist for the Department of Agriculture, 
has made grasses a special study. He is 
conceded to be a high authority in this 
department of the amiable science, and it 
was a happy thought in the Secretary of 
Agriculture to avail himself of his eminent 
ability in this useful way. The botanical 
work of the American Government has long 
commanded the admiration of other na- 
tions; it is high praise of the present effort 
to say that it will do much to sustain 
this reputation. The secretary announces 
that this part concludes the first volume 
of the grasses of the ‘Illustrations of 
American Grasses,’ and states that the 
next volume will describe and figure the 
grasses of the Pacific Coast. Of matters of 
special interest it may be noted that Elio- 
nurus tripsacoides is the most common 
grass of the Southwest, forming the larger 
portion of the vegetation of Southern Texas. 
Hilaria rigida, first found by Thurber, is 
almost the only grass that is found in the 
drier regions of Arizona and New Mexico, 
where it is commonly known as “ Gayetta 
grass.”’ In the moister places Paspalum 
distichum constitutes a valuable pasture 
grass. While Aristida pungens gets credit 
for its early growth Oryzopsis membranacea 
is particularly useful through its large and 
nutritious seeds. The Munroa squarrosa 
would seem to disprove the French 
maiden’s moral that the most useful things 
are the most common, as it is common 
everywhere, and yet useless to cattle which 
avoid its prickly herbage. One thing to 
regret in these and similar undertakings is 
that the artist’s drawings are too large for 
the page. The artist forgets that binders 
have to shave the edges, and that when 
paper parts are bound the edges are shaved 
again. The first shave here hascut many 
of the names almost entirely away, and the 
final binding will cut almost or quite up to 
the drawing. 


Charles H. Spurgeon; his Life and Labors, 
By Geo. C. Needham. (Bradley & Wood- 
ruff, Boston. $2.00.) This is a revised and 
very much enlarged edition of the Life of 
the great London preacher which was pub- 
lished by Mr. Needham while Mr. Spurgeon 
was living to read and commend the book. 
The present enlarged edition comes to us 
with a commendatory introduction by the 
Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., of the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston. The new 
work is done thoroughly as the first was, but 
possibly with a freer appreciation of the 
great preacher, which may be traced to the 
fact that he is no longer living. His style 
is graphic. A merit of the book is that it 
isrich in examples of the racy sayings and 
sentences which dropped equally from 
Spurgeon’s lips and from his pen. The 
work organized personally and directed 
outside of the pulpit is carefully tabulated 
in the volume. This is the fourth Life of 
Spurgeon noticed in these columns since 
his recent death. It is not unlikely they 
will be followed by as many more. The 
subject will bear them. C. H. Spur- 
geon: His Life and Ministry. By Jesse 
Page. (Revell Company, New York. 75 
cents.) We have already noticed four 
Lives of Spurgeon published since his 
death. This is the fifth—and the briefest 
of them all. It hassome fresh points of its 
own and is a useful and inspiring biogra- 
phy. 

The Life and Light of Men. Exposition 
of John I-XIT. By F.B. Meyer. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York. $1.00.) A 
series of very practical, suggestive and pun- 
gent expositions, which it would do any 
one good to hear or to read. Gospel 
Pictures in Bible Stories. By W. Y. Ful- 
lerton. (American Tract Society, New 
York. 50cents) This is a little treasury 
of religious truths illustrated and applied. 
Christian Doctrines and Modern 
Thought. The Boyle Lectures for 1891. 
By T. G. Bonney, D.Sc. (Longmans, Green 














& Co, NewYork. $1.50,) The objec} of the 


lecturer in the eight lectures which com- 
pose this volume is to show how Christian- 
ity may clothe itself in new forms or fash- 
ions of statement in accommodation to the 
progress of thought and knowledge, and do 
so without vacating its position or sur- 
rendering its substance. In pursuance of 
this plan he makes a brief study of the 
main points of Christian faith, the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resur- 
rection, etc., and attempts, as he advances, 
to point out a line on which the collision 
between -modern thought and Christian 
truth may be avoided. 


School and Parish Hymnal, with Tunes. 
Compiled and edited by the Rev. J. F. Ohl. 
(G. W. Frederick, Philadelphia. 50 cents.) 
This manual contains nearly three hundred 
hymns, selected mainly, we should say, for 
the use of young people and schools rather 
than for the church. They contain a pro- 
portion of stanijard hymns, but are mainly 
new or not in general use. The music is 
drawn from German and modern English 
sources, with some of the old standards of 
our Church song introduced here and there. 
From a musical point of view the handbook 
is a good one, especially strong in German 
music and English adaptation of it. 
Hymns of the Christian Life. Edited by 
Capt. R. Kelso Carter and the Bev. A. B. 
Simpson. (Christian Alliance Publication 
Co., New York. 50 cents.) This is a manual 
for use in the Sunday-school, praycr-meet- 
ing, in mission work and in the sanctuary. 
Unlike the manual named above it con- 
tains a large proportion of American popu- 
lar hymns and tunes, with a small admix- 
ture of old standards. It belongs-in the 
same class as the ‘‘ Moody and Sankey” 
books, with advantages of a later edition. 





The Life Beyond. By George Hepworth. 
(A. D. F. Randolph, New York. $1.00.) This 
is a delightfully simple and progressive 
exposition of the Christian philosophy of 
life. The author has known how to take 
the discussion out of dry didactics, by giv- 
ing it a beautiful imaginative form. He 
begics with a rather too fanciful picture of 
the Master in converse with a disciple, who 
mourns that he cannot hold on to life,which 
is to him the only real blessing, but that it 
must slip away from him as the grains of 
sand which he tries to hold in his hand slip 
between his fingers. Beginning his lesson 
with the grains of sand as the text, parable 
and illustration ofa life that has no power 
to meef its aims or satisfy the soul, because 
it has no character, Mr. Hepworth proceeds 
to develop the process of discipline which, 
under the hammer and the fire, under the 
inspirations and leadings of life, brings out 
the hope that is stronger than death. The 
same lesson has been taught and conned by 
others. The merit of this little book is the 
fresh, simple and finely imaginative form in 
which the old lesson is repeated. 


The merits of the ‘‘Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges,’’ under the gen- 
eral editorship of J. J. S. Perowne, Bishop 
of Worcester, have often been alluded to in 
our*columns. The latest number in the 
series is The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel 
with Notes and Introduction. By the Rev. 
A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. $1.25.) This number 
comes from the most competent hand 
and is one of the neatest possible pieces 
of scholarly work. Like the other num- 
bers of the same series it is for students who 
can only read English. Irrelevant matter 
and points of technical scholarship are 
omitted. The introduction and notes are 
abreast with the critical knowledge of the 
times without being ahead of them and 
without getting on doubtful ground. The 
number is fully up to those which have pre- 
ceded it in the same series, and like them 
to be commended to general students of the 
Bible. 


Mr. J. Howard Cowperthwait contributes 
to the “‘ Questions of the Day Series,’”’ pub- 
lished by the Putnams, a volume entitled 
Money, Silver and Finance. The author 
writes as a business man, and states with 
much force and sufficient argument the 
case against the free coinage of silver by 
our Government. Altho it may not seem 
likely now that a free coinage measure will 
be adopted, it is well to remember that the 
Act of 1890 has resulted in the accumula- 
tion of a vast pile of silver in the Govern- 
ment vaults, and that this accumulation 
must continue until the law is repealed. 
This being so, the discussion of the silver 
question should be kept up untilit is gen- 
erally understood, and-in this process of 
popular education the book before us may 
prove of some service. 


The most recent number in the ‘ Inter- 
pvational Education Series,”’ edited by Wil- 





liam: T. Harris, LL.D., is Psychology Ap- 
plied to the Art of Teaching. By Joseph 
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Baldwin, Professor of Pedagogy in the 
University of Texas. (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50.) This is an entirely 
elementary treatise, not so much, however, 
on Psychology as on the art of te-ching it. 
It lays down a general chart of tke psycho- 
logic powers of the mind, and follows them 
through in an orderly system of elementary 
instruction which is designed to furnish 
both the method and substance of an ele- 
mentary course in psychology. The book 
comes from an experienced teacher, and is 
to be commended. 


The Natural History of Immortaility 
by Joseph William Reynolds (Longmans; 
Green & Co.), is not very happily named. 
The author, altho a London rector and 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, might 
as well have lived in the dark ages for all 
the light that he has received from modern 
scienee. He holds that through dreams 
“God communicates with us providentially, 
directly or indirectly as he pleases,” and 
the philosophy of dreams is gravely elab- 
oratved. Much, also, is offered to show the 
activity of Satan and lesser demons, and 
faith-healing is carefully considered. There 
is some poetry in the author’s language, 
but his book is rather curious than inter- 
esting. 


Light and Peace; Sermons and Addresses, 
by Henry Robert Reynolds, D.D., Principal 
of Cheshunt College (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, $1.25), is the most recent addi- 
tion to the “‘ Preachers of the Age” series. 
Dr. Reynolds belongs by long possessed 
rights in this series. He is an English Con- 
gregationalist, since 1860 Principal of Lady 
Huntingdon’s College, Cheshunt, Herts. 
He has been prolific with his pen in many 
directions. The sermons in this collection 
are elevated in theme and treatment. They 
touch the noblest themes in a noble 
manner, and with much imaginative power 
and eloquent force. 


The Philosophy of Style. Together with 
an Essay on Style by T. H. Wright. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Fred. N. 
Scott, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Rhetoric in the University of Michigan. 
(Allyn & Bacon, Boston. Price for intro- 
duction, 45 cents ) The basis of this hand- 
book is Herbert Spencer’s well-known essay 
on “‘ The Philosophy of Style,’’ published in 
1852. Professor Scott prefaces the book 
with a sketch of Mr. Spencer's work and 
an attempt to do for the present essay what 
the author has not yet done and find for it 
the place in his general system of evolution- 
ary philosophy which he intended it should 
occupy. 


Costa Rica is the subject of Bulletin No. 
31, issued by the official “Bureau of the 
American Republics” at Washington. It 
contains a map of Costa Rica drawn on a 
convenient scale and numerous illustrations 
of the natural scenery and sights of the 
eountry. The text gives a historic sketch 
of the country and people, its physical 
geography and meteorology, its towns and 
cities, its natural resources, the openi 
and conveniences for trade, the constitution 
and laws, commercial development, import 
duties, Parcels Post Convention, Commer- 
cial Directory and other valuable informa- 
tion. 

Radical Wrongs in the Precepts and 
Practices .of Civilized Man, by J. Wilson 
(Newark, N. J., J. Wilson), is an extraor- 
dinary farrago. The author of it has set 
down in an incoherent way whatever has 
excited his ire, and followed it up with 
most multitudinous and vehement denun- 
ciation. The occasional flashes of sense are 
not enough to relieve the monotony of folly, 
and it seems strange that any one should 
be willing to expend his money in printing 
what so few persons can be willing to read. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


.-Mr. Gilbert Parker has written a 
stroy, ‘‘Mrs. Falchion,” for serial publi- 
cation. 


.. The National Review has secured an 
unpublished poem by William Pitt, the 
statesman, and will print it soon. 





..Mrs. Burton Harrison has in press 
with the Harpers a new volume of short 
stories called ‘‘An Edelweiss of the 
Sierras.” 

-..-A copy of the famous first edition of 
Poe’s “‘ Tamerlane” was sold at auction in 


Boston last week for $1,850 to an agent of 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


....The most important publication of 
last week in London, is ‘the “ Lexical Con- 
cordance to Shelley,” which Mr. F.S. Ellis 
has been working on for years. 


.. The Harpers will issue in their Black 





atid White Series, Mr. George William Cur- 
tis’s Address on Lowell, which was deliv- 
ered at the Brooklyn Institute. The vol- 
ume will contain several portraits. 


....- London literary circles are expecting 
much from Mr. Barry Pain’s new volume, 
“Stories and Interludes,” which is to be 
issued immediately. We publish a story by 
Mr. Pain in THE INDEPENDENT this week. 


.-Miss Maria Louise Pool, whose 
sketches of New England life have the 
vividness of Miss Wilkins’s prose, relieved 
by a humor of their own, contributes ‘‘ The 
Remaining Miss Smith’ to Two Tales for 
May 7th. 


..Mr. Archibald Lampman contributes 
a poem, “In May,’ to the current number 
of Tne Home-Maker. There is hope anda 
serene gladness in Mr. Lampman’s work 
that mark his poetry with peculiar distine- 
tion among our younger men. He is the 
promise of an American Wordsworth. 


....The Bookman, for May, has an ad- 
mirable essay on that -greatest of our 
younger contemporary prose writers, Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. “A Talk with 
Conan Doyle” and “‘Gladstone as a Book- 
buyer” are also among the very attractive 
brief papers of this newsy and well-edited 
journal. 


.... That excellent monthly review, Litera- 
ry Opinion, of London, contains a “‘Study of 
Freeman,” by St. Loe Strachey, with a por- 
trait of the distinguished historian; some 
Reminiscences of Walt Whitman, by Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell, and two sonnets by 
Miss Rossetti, besides the usual book notices 
and literary news. 


.-The Arena for the current month 
contains a frontispiece of Francis E. Wil- 
lard, and a paper from her pen on the 
Woman question. The Rev. Minot J. Sav- 
age continues his remarkable cases of 
psychical research. “Zoroaster and Per- 
sian Dualism ”’ is the subject of an essay by 
Prof. James T. Bixby, and Mr. Hamlin 
Garland’s story is continued. 


--The May number of the Popular 
Science Monthly opens with a paper on 
Herbert Spencer and his Synthetic Philoso- 
phy, by William H. Hudson. ‘Cave 
Dwellings of Men,” ‘Evolution and Folk 
Lore,” a “Sketch of Volta’ with portrait, 
are among other interesting “articles. But 
perhaps the most striking contribution is 
“Science and Fine Art,’ by Professor Bois- 
Reymond. 


.. The May Forum treats first of all of 
“The Late Silver Craze.” President Timo- 
thy Dwight writes of “‘ The True Purpose of 
the Higher Education.” Mr. E. L. Godkin 
has a paper on “Idleness and Immorality,”’ 
while Carroll D. Wright, of the Bureau of 
Statistics, considers the question, ‘‘ Does 
the Factory Increase Immorality?”’ Anton 
Seidl contributes a well-written article on 
“‘The Development of Music in America.” 


BOOKS OF THE Wank. 
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THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


No one of our newer States has better 
prospects before it than the State of 
Washington. Having exceptional geo- 
graphical and physical advantages it is 
only a question of time when it will be- 
come a leading State, sustaining a large 
population who will find easy support 
from the diversified industries sure to 
be established and prosperous. An East- 
ern reader cannot easily know what Puget 
Sound means as a commercial force in the 
business of Washington. This inland sea 
has ashore line of 1,900 miles with deep 
tidewater almost everywhere up to the 
very shores, so that the largest ships have 
ocean access to a great land-locked har- 
bor, for that is what Puget Sound really 
is. The -on its shores have now an 
important sea commerce which will grad- 
ually extend with the growth of the in- 
land country tributary to them, until it 
covers all Pacific trade, favored as Puget 
Sound is by the trade winds of that ocean. 
Already the ship rates for wheat from 
Sound ports to Europe are but a quarter of 
the charges prevailing a few years ago. 
The grain growers of Washington are 
thus now as near to the great market of 
Liverpool as are those of the Eastern 
States. 

Not only is Puget Sound beautiful for 
situation, but Nature has given it other 
great advantages. The timber along its 
shores is one of the finest forest sections 
known, embracing 20,000,000 acres of 
cedar and other valuable woods, besides 
trees especially adapted for shipbuilding, 
while hemlock will some day support a 
large tanning industry. Just back from 
the Sound lies great mineral wealth. The 
most important deposit of coal on the Pa- 
cific coast is here; the City of San Fran- 
cisco depends largely upon thiscoal. Iron 
is here, also, tho not yet utilized; but be- 
fore long iron manufacturers will have 
plants in Wasbiogton. The choicest hop 
fields of the world lie near the Sound, 
whose product..is. conceded to be the 
equal of any, and supericr to most of 
the alder hop grounds, and’ which finds a 
market largely in Europe: The fishing 
industry, tho not.so important, yet, hav- 
ing just begun, will in time increase 
greatly. Salmon, cod and halibut are 
plenty. It has just become demonstrated 
that the peculiar and moist climate of 
Western Washington (between the Cas- 
cade Mountains and the Pacific) is most 
favorable to fine fruits. The Northern 
Pacific has announced its intention to dis- 
tribute this fine fruit as far east as the 
production will allow, extending the same 
with the extension of the gardening. The 
fruits are equal to those of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

The Cascade Mountains divide the State 
into two parts with very different char- 
acteristics, yet both are favorable in their 
respective lines. The Columbia River, 
tracing it back from the ocean, turns 
northward and bends again s6 as to in- 
clude as its valley, a large tract of East- 
ern Washington, which was once an in- 
land sea and which has a rich alluvial soil. 
Besides this bottom land are millions of 
acres of grain-producing farms, whose 
productiveness can be studied in the 
statements of average crops made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
where Washington exceeds the average 
number of bushels per acre by 50 and some- 
times 100¢. There are also in this State 
great areas of desert plains, destitute of 
vegetation but of such a soil that by irri- 
gation it becomes even more fertile than 
land now cultivated. The substantiated 
stories of productiveness of these desert 
lands, when watered, read like fairy tales. 
Fortunately water is plenty in rivers and 
mountain streams, so that capital will 
surely undertake the rescue of lands where 
large profits are assured. 

The cities of Washington show a very 
s¥eat growth. Tacoma, Seattle, Whatcom, 
Fairhaven, Anacortes and other towns in 
Western Washington, with Spokane and 
similarly situated smaller places in the 
eastern part of the State, are all flourish- 
ing cities whose appearance gives the 
traveler the impression of stability and 
progress, because built upon the geo- 


United States. 





graphical and physical advantages of their 
State and its assured future. The Baring 
collapse in London ®hecked for a time the 
rapidity of. the growth of the industries 
and wealth of Washington; for a curtail- 


‘ment of creditsin the money capital of 


the Old World would naturally affect new 
enterprises first—and Washington is a new 
State. Yet it is equally true that such 
new enterprises are the first to recover. 
This is particularly so in Washington, 
whose future greatness and wealth is ap- 
parent to the superficial observer. It is, of 
course, absurd to refuse investments in 
Washington because the Argentine Re- 
public is in financial straits, yet for a time 
that was the effect of the South American 
troubles upon the British mind, affecting 
the investing of capital throughout the 
Even this queer and 
curious working of the laws of opinion 
has one good side in that it enables those 
who know what they are doing to invest 
their money in safe enterprises at good 
profit, before the tide turns and all values 
again advance. 





ee — 
MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


In spite of such adverse conditions a3 
gold exports, Government action against 
the Sugar and Cordage Trusts, and the 
unfavorable position of Richmond Ter- 
minal affairs, the stock market exhibited 
a good degree of strength. Buying of 
stocks was limited, but holders showed no 
lack of confidence. On the contrary, the 
belief in an active and higher market 
between now and midsummer appeared to 
gain ground. London, and, in fact, all 
Europe, is more bare of American stocks 
than for many years; while the returning 
process, due t» financial difficulties and 
payment for our grain has stopped, and 
Europe is now so impressed with our con- 
fidence in home securities, that her bank- 
ers and capitalists show a marked change 
of feeling toward Americans. Foreign 
advices agree in stating that should 
the New York market maintain its 
strength, a renewed foreign demand 
is almost (certain; and that on the 





other hand a decline here would destroy [ 


the néwly born confidence in London 
and on the Continent. Apparently this 
feature of the situation is thoroughly 
appreciated by those who took Europe’s 
discarded stocks, and have thus far failed 
to marketthem; hence their desire to find 
purchasers, either at home or abroad, has 
much to do with present firmness. The 
coal shares were somewhat unsettled by 
President Roberts’s conservative but sig- 
nificant intimations that it is only a ques- 
tion of time when the freight rates on 
anthracite coal must come down to about 
the same level as bituminous. The In- 
dustrials were generally in disfavor, be- 
cause of the threatened enforcement of 
the Sherman anti-trust laws. The at- 
tempts to put sugar and other raw mate- 
rials upon the free list, so as to admit of 
competition with present monopolies, 
acted against Trust shares. The coal 
combine is also threatened with national 
legislation. The remarkable ease of money 
everywhere, of course had a favorable 
influence upon values, as did the limited 
concern about gold shipments. Another 
encouraging factor was the excellent de- 
mand for bonds, which is confirmed by 
the appearance of several new issues. 
The crop situation, however, does not 
afford much satisfaction. The season is 
backward, and the present outlook for 
wheat is only for an average crop, yet it 
is still early to base any reliable calcula- 
tions regarding crops. There is a likeli- 
hood of wheat exports continuing upon a 
liberal scale to meet foreign needs; it be- 
ing stated on good authority that freight 
room for 30,000,000 bushels up to July 1st, 
has been definitely engaged. This is 
worth watching in connection with gold 
exports. Stocks have friends enough in 
Wall Street just now; but they are not of 
the aggressive sort, and there is a con- 
spicuous lack of leadership. 





Business conditions are very conflicting. 
The evidences of large volume in business 
are indisputable, and yet complaints of 
unsatisfactory trade are almost universal. 
The Chronicle estimated the clearings at 
principal cities for five days last week 5¢ 
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greater ‘than last. year; while “ Brad- 


street’s” figured them at 4¢ less on the 
basis of six days. Such wide-differences 
are confusing. The Chronicle, however, 
also gives the total for April, which is 
nearly 6¢ in excess of last year, and cov- 
ering a wider period is satisfactory 
evidence of the larger volume of trade; 
especially considering the effect of low 
values upon bank clearings. Another 
proof is found in railroad earnings, forty 
roads reporting an increase of over 5¢ 
in the fourth week of April. Durirg the 
full month fifty-one roads earned over 57 
more than last year. Evidently traffic is 
heavy, a fact of common experience to 
railroad officials, the only exceptions being 
on some of the Pacific and Southern 
lines where trade was indisputably 
bad. Further evidence of activity, 
or, more properly speaking, steady con- 
sumption. is found in large iron produc- 
tion; the takings of raw cotton by spin- 
ners, and in the large sales of staple dry 
goods, boots and shoes, raw wool, etc. 
Instances could readily be multiplied, 
showing that production and consumption 
are going along at an unprecedented rate; 
and the only explanation of the inconsist- 
ent grumbling heard in almost every mill 
and every counting-room lies in small 
profits and the hand-to-mouth character 
of business. Taking the country as a 
whole, the country’s business is being 
done upon a larger scale and at smaller 
profits than ever before. Nobody will 
long contend that business conducted 
upon such methods is unsound. Credits 
are not unduly expanded, and conserva- 
tism has been the rule among distributers 
of food and clothing; so that the condi- 
tion of business, if viewed aright, affords 
the best ground) for satisfaction with the 
past and hope for the future. The follow- 
ing list of comparative prices is of inter- 
est: 
1892. 1891. 

Flour, straight winter. $4.15@$4.65 $4.90@$5.25 


Wheat, No. 2 red...... 96Lec. $1.124 
Corn, No. 2 mixed.... 58Mc. 8c. 
Gite, Tet Siircsdcccencs B4bEc. 59c. 
Cotton, mid. upl'd..... 7 5-I6e. 8 15-16. 
Print cloths, 64x64... Bee. 2 15-l6c. 
Wool, Ohio & Penn. x. BWQ2WBWréc. @3lc. 
Pork, mess, new....... $10.50@11 $13.50@14.25 
Lard, West’n, st’m 6.50c. 6 87léc. 
Butter, creamery..... 17@21éc. BGBWe. 
Gs vadecuctAscsses WM4G@1kkee. 10G@12c. 
Sugar, granulated 4 5-l6c 6c. 
Coffee, Rio. ........... 13\4c. 184@18%c. 


Petroleum, r’f’d gai.. 
Iron, No. 1 pig ton.... 
Steel rails. ton........ 


6.10c. 6.90@7 .20c. 
$15.75@16 $17@18 
$30 $30 


The Treasury is a smaller factor in the 
monetary situation than usual. There is 
not only no doubt about the Treasury be- 
ing able to meet all obligations for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year, but there is no 
prospect of the money market requiring 
any assistance from the Treasury, a situa- 
tion quite in contrast with recent years. 
On May ist, Secretary Foster’s net cash 
balance was $31,518,000, or $1,500,000 
greater than calculated upon. It has been 
**close sailing” for the Treasury, but 
skillful management enabled the Govern- 
ment to meet all obligations. The fiscal 
year closes June 30th, and the best calcu- 
lations are that the customs revenue for 
the year will approximate $180,000,000 
compared with $219,000,000 the pre- 
ceding year. It is not likely, there- 
fore, that there will be any surplus 
larger than the present on June 30th; 
consequently tbat the Treasury will 
not be in a position to help the money 
market. Fortunately there is little pros- 
pectof any such necessity. Money is 
wonderfully easy. The circulation on 
May ist was $1,613,500.000 or $100,000,000 
greater than a year ago, and the Treasury 
is adding to it by the issue of over $4,000.- 
000 per month in Treasury notes for silver 
bullion. Some concern is justified by the 
decrease of free gold in the Treasury, 
which is down below $20,000,000; but the 
Secretary has it in his power to increase 
these holdings if necessity arises. Alto- 
gether the Treasury is not free of perplex- 
ities; but its conditions and outlook are 
much clearer than a few months ago. 


Last week’s gold exports amounted to 


$3,300,000. The movement was somewhat 
checked by a decline in sterling exchange. 
During the last three years the months of 





May, June and July have been periods 









of large gold exports. In 1891 the net 
shipments for these three months 
were about $51,500,000; in 1890 about 
$14,000,000, and in 1889 about $34,500,000. 
It follows, therefore, that present gold 
shipments excite little real anxiety in the 
present condition of the money market. 
The amount likely to go forward this 
season depends largely upon the grain and 
securities movements, both of which have 
been abnormal. If Europe turns from 
selling into buying our stocks, a change 
of some probability, the effect on the for- 
eign demand for gold may become impor- 
tant. Commercial bills continued in small 
supply, and there was but a limited re- 
quest from remitters. The more con- 
servative class of bankers show less anx- 
iety about gold exports than a certain 
class of speculators. The former argue 
we could easily spare considerably more 
gold, the effect of which would only be a 
a welcome stiffening of money rates. 


Money is altogether too easy to satisfy 
lenders. Call loans in large amounts have 
been made as low as 1%, the common rate 
being 14%. Time money is in large supply 
and poor demand at 23@3¢ for three and 
fourmonths. For commercial paper the 
demand is good and supply small, rates be- 
ing 3}@33¢ for 60 to 90 days. First-class 
double names are quoted 3@4¢ for three 
and four months. Throughout the West 
the money market is in correspondingly 
plethoric condition. The only explanation 
of the present condition of things is the 
inflation of the currency, and the conserv- 
ative basis upon which business has been 
conducted the last few months, resulting 
in a general contraction of mercantile 
credits. A like situation, however, exists 
abroad, call loans being below 1¢ in Lon- 
don. At Paris the rate in open market 
is 142; at Belin 14and at Frankfort ij. 
What the result of Italy’s financial diffi- 
cuties will be upon European centers re- 
mains to be seen. Our bank statement 
was not a favorable one, showing a loss of 
$5,227,000 in surplus reserve. The banks 
gained several millions by the interior 
movement, but this was more than 
counterbalanced by the previous week’s 
gold exports, which affected the following 
week’s averages. The surplus reserve is 
still about $10,000,000 larger than a year 
ago. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





May7%. April #. Differences. 
BARES «. cvccecerse $495,836,700 $493,078,200 Inc, $808,500 
rn 100,295,400 105,486,000 Dec. 5,190,600 
Legal tenders 47,469,100 48,494,300 Dec, 1,025,700 
Deposits.......... 531,824,000 535,778,000 Dec. 3,954,000 
Circulation ...... 5,739,200 5,705,900 Inc. 33,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Speaie.......,-<04 $100,295,400 $105,486,000 Dec. $5,190,600 0 





Legal tenders... 47,469,100 48,494,800 Dec. 1,025,700 
Total reserve.. $147,764,500 $153,980,809 Dec, $6,216,200 
Reserverequired 

against dep’ts. 132,956,000 133,944,500 Dec. 988,500 


Excess of re- 
serve above 
legal require- 





MRO e020 00008 14,308,500. 20,086,300 Dec. 5,227,800 
Excess of reserve May 9th, 1891. ............-. 4,763,950 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 

Bid. Asked. 
U.S. 48, 1907, registered ..........s0-sseseeee 1551S 
CS, BE, CRI oe nds civecccciiccocictced 115%~—Sfs«dBG 
Ext. U.S. 2s, registered.............000 seeee 100 eae 
CUFTPENCY 66, 1895. ...... cer cccccrccccccsceces 109 
Currency G5, 1806........cccccccccscccccccccces 112 
OUPFSNIT Gn, Wo... cc ciccscccccccvccvcccescee 4s 
CUFTENCY 66, 1908........cccccccreccecsececvers 7 
Currency Gs, IBID. ....ccccccccccccccccccccvcses 119% 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The market for sterling was extremely 
dull, no business of importance being re- 
ported for the late mails. Rates were un- 
changed. 

Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. posted 
rates as follows: 





60 days. 3 days. 

LORGOR . ccc. cccccccccccccvcsscopccesocys 4.88 4.893, 
Paris, Francs. ...)....0....ccscccccescess. DelBSG 5.1334 
5.1436 5.12% 

Amsterdam Guilders ..............+.. 1046 4034 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing May 7th, were as follows: 


CS ae iMerchants’ Excha’ge. 13 
American Exchange. is | Metropolitan A éasedeses 10% 
Broadway...........-. 20 N 148 
Butch. & Drovers’... 184 16 
Commerce..........++ 18 

PUN . nc cccccccsccees 
Hanover....,......++++ 
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The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 
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Leather Ma’f’c’t'r’s... 


105 
Lincoln National. .... 400 - 10 


al.. 
Western Nationai.. 


INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


Bid. Asked. Shares. 
Chicago Gas Co. Rets........-.. 8944 8056 16,936 
City Gas of Brooklyn............106 mw 
Consolidated Gas 
Laclede Gas......... 
do. pref’d 





National Cordage Co 3,300 
National Cordage Co. pf 100 
National Linseed Oil Pores 
Pullman Palace Car 600 
i GE og nn cg icenscccsense nove eves 
* Pipe Line ctfs +5,000 
American Cotton Oil Co........ 3846 396 ns 

American Cotton Oil Co. pf..... 794 7934 240 
* American Sugar Ref. Co.... . 914 9136 11,150 
* American Sugar Ref. Co. pf. % 9436 1,165 
The Brunswick Co............-- she 10 woes 
* National Lead Co.... ......... 32 33 183 
* National Lead Co. pf’d........ 85g 86 206 
* National Lead Tr.............. 19% 204g ious 

* Unlisted. + Barrels. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

..The National Bank circulation has 
lost none of its popularity. The circula- 
tion based upon bonds is nearly $18,000,- 
000 larger than last year. 


..The newest mining camp to claim 
attention is at Creede, Col. It is stated 
that the prospective yield of silver for the 
year is estimated at from $3,000,000 to 
$6,000,000. 


....United States District Attorney 
Ingham, of Philadelphia, began on Mon- 
day proceedings in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court against the American Sugar 
Company to-annul the recent combination 
of the refineries. 


..Charles H. Pinkham, Jr., formerly 
President of the Bank of Harlem, in this 
city, has been indicted and arrested for 
appropriating to his own use about $70,- 
000. He became President at the organi- 
tion of the bank in January, 1888, and 
held the office until June 20th, 1890. 


..Messrs. Blair & Co., of 33 Wall 
Street, one of the largest bond houses in 
the city, offer $640,000 of the city of 
Seattle, Washington, 5% gold bonds, due 
in 1912, principal and interest payable in 
New York in goldcoin. These bonds are 
offered at 103% and accrued interest. 


..A special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company 
by a unanimous vote decided to increase 
its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
The Company found it necessary to in- 
crease their accommodations very largely, 
and are to erect a new building with a 
frontage of fifty feet. 


. Messrs. Speyer & Company, of the 
Mills Building, New York, offer three 
million dollars Illinois Central Railroad 
Company’s 4% gold Cairo Bridge Bonds, 
due in 1950. The interest on these bonds 
s payable semiannually in gold. The 
bonds are offered at 963%. It is expected 
hat they will be largely over-subscribed 
for. 


..-The Mint report of the gold pro- 
duced in the United States during the 
year 1891 gives the amount at $33,175,000. 
The output of gold is a remarkably steady 
one. During the past ten years the low- 
est was in 1888 when it was $30,000,000 
and the highest in 1886, $35,000,000. The 
average of the ten years has been $82,- 
509,500. The Mint report states that the 
quantity of precious metals used in the 


arts during the year was of gold $19,700,- 


000 and of silver $9,630,000. 


_.++-The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany recently made an experiment of run- 
ning a train with forty loaded grain cars 
througk from Chicago to Philadelphia 
without change of engines or break in the 
train. The train left Chicago Saturday at 
10 A.M., and arrived at Philadelphia Tues- 
day evening. Each car was loaded-with 
66,000 pounds of corn, the weight of the 
entire train, including locomotive and ca- 
boose, being 4,000,000 pounds. and the 
length of train over all was 1,600 feet. 


.-Col. Ralph K. Paige, who pled 
guilty of forgery and through whose 
misappropriation of funds the Painesville 
(Ohio) Savings and Loan Association was 
wrecked, was sentenced last week to ten 
years in the penitentiary. There is as 
little t> say in extenuation of misdoings of 
this character as of almost any crime on 
the calendar. Forgery and appropria- 
tion of funds belonging to other people is 
done in cold blood and prompt, severe 
punishment should follow its detection. 


. 


.-There are at present only five fac- 
tories in this country for the manufacture 
of beet sugar, three being in California 
and two in Nebraska. It is estimated 
that it would require 750 factories of the 
size of the Chino, Cal., factory to produce 
enough sugar for the.consumption of the 
United States. THE INDEPENDENT has re- 
cently printed exhaustive articles on 
the subject of the cultivation of beet sugar 
in this country. No more profitable crop 
can be raised in a large portion of the 
United States than sugar beets, and the 
establishment of factories would, no doubt, 
prove to be a very profitable investment. 


..In comment upon Mr. John V, Far- 
well’s article in our issue of April 21st, we 
have received from Mr. James D. Holden, 
President of the Farmers’ Alliance of 
Kansas, a correction. Mr. Holden claims 
that his Alliance plan of currency based 
on land is grounded on real-estate values 
and not on real-estate mortgages, as Mr. 
Farwell put it, a distinction which Mr, 
Holden deems more important than it 
seems to us. Mr. Holden bases his plan 
upon the assumption that Congress can 
coin land values just as well as gold, be- 
cause gold without the Government stamp 
has little value. Inasmuch as everybody 
knows that the contrary is true about 
gold, and that gold bullion will pay any 
foreign debt, while American land will 
not, it seems useless to carry the matter 
further. We must decline, therefore, to 
give further space to Mr. Holden’s argu- 
ments. 


.-The Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department states that the im- 
portations of sugar for the year ending 
March 31st, 1892—the first year of reduced 
import duties—were as follows: 





Pounds. Value. 
oc ieacun céyeake sieges 614,775,181 $16,914,647 
I asicus ings a ececnchause 080,334 98,875,782 
Above No.16 Dutch stand- 

ONG i cold cdtbederspesase 16,004,195 608,009 
3,865,949,720 $116,498,438 


Compared with the same time for the 
year previous they show a rather striking 
increase, the importations during that time 
being as follows: 
Pounds. Value. 

Canes... cioieeesacxaced 2,206,807,602 $62,374,887 
565,056,860 15,411,693 
-- 838,630,382 15,007,512 

8,105,594,794 $92,794,082 
The above figures do not include the 
sugar above number 13 Dutch standard. 
The figures for the year ending March 
3ist, 1892, will undoubtedly be largely ex- 
ceeded during the coming year, as the im- 
portations just previous to the new tariff 
taking effect were very largely checked. 
The consumption per capita in 1880 was 
42.7 pounds, while in 1891 it had increased 
to 69.4 pounds. 


Among the securities sold at auction on 
the Real Estate Exchange on the 3d and 
4th insts., were the following lots: 

60 shares Equitable Gas and Electric Co. of 


Hawaiian (free of duty) 





400 shares U. S. Equitable Gas Co........ 4514@46 
105 shares Coney Island Jockey Club........ 119% 





40 shares Washington Life Ins. Co........... 1404 
$5,000 Charleston and Savannah Rd. Co. a 
SIC IDs DIDS. 0 5 Sajrn c's coteccnssessaporsse 
$12,000 Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Rd. Co 7% vende 
SD Winnie scnvaigd sk <vcdiont> &éevasoeanaaon 
$2,000 C. C. C. and I. Rd. sce a 

1914. 


ween eeerens PERO P ETOP PORE e HEE renee eeeee 





1membership N. Y. Produce Exchange..... $755 
$2,000 Pitts. wa sa tage coal 

mort. 5s, due 1040. ....7.......ccceeesseeenseee’ 
350 shares Brooklyn and N.Y. wccae 
150@15244 


Ree USERS EU OC OSUSCCOCSSSC ESOC O OSSD 


AS Broek and N. Y Ferry Co. first mort. 





SD SUED oss sven dbs tprseed¥ectaroc sec. csene 16 
Su. GON, ¥.. L. ond W. fed, first mort. 6 12129 
d Southwestern Rd. first 
mort. 7's, due 1899. ..........seceeceeeesees 11456 
$20,000 Buffalo and Erie Rd. first mart Ta, Gus 
62 shares N. Y. Bowery Fire Ins. Go.......... eee 
efferson Ins. 
wic: 
it 
5 shares Bank of North eMsss sc sectensees 
10 shares Celluloid Company.................. 
150 shares Westchester Fire Ins. Co.,.......... 1 
5 shares Spome. Smith & Wiemann’ Co...... 111 
10 shares Lawyers’ Title Insurance Oo......... 1 
54 shares Warren Railroad Co.................. 147 








HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
-Dealers in Investment Securities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


oar INVESTMENT 


CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
BANEDRS. Tew STREET, N. Y. 


TACOMA the Gommercial Metropolis of 


, offers 
ay Ge most profitab: 








Sela or vol estate invest- 
es have made fortunes with a little money well 
placed in Tacoma. 

There is every reason for the belief that property in 


Tacoma will double within the next 18 months. Don’t 
wait till till then ar | call a padres before May lith, 
Opposite P.O. 3 Ad ata itow, N- Y., reom 41. 
KE N. ou BETTE Ta nooma, Wash, 
References: Mr. J. Cilley inth National 


yenk. ew, ant The Washington Nedoont Bank, 
Tacoma, W: 


8 Per Cent. Net good jig) {fe money, be _ 4,00 


invested in m Prune farms 

in inv. 8S. Bonds. CROPS anD Ramee 
NEVER FAIL IN OREGON. Send for or new Prospect- 
us. THE FARM TRUST & LOAN Co., P’ id, Oregon. 


L. R. CIDDINCS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





on small in 





6 Per Cent. M on Improved Chi 

y For at par and accrued interest. 
curities worth double the amount loaned thereon. 
Correspondence solicited. 


IN VESraEnTs.—i' buy and sell business, resi- 


dence, and acre rofitably for my patrons. 
ferences. G. N, TACOMA, WASH. 


Sg GUARANTEED 107% wrim, "os 








nw on 
vestments and shar’ ing half ome profits trbesides. 


WASHING a] 





an- American 


CAPITAL, $100,000, SEATTLE, 





First Morse rtd Joonet & aeagp rfect. 
Refer to Ee 


10% pee CaossMAN Salt Lake Cite Utah” 12% 


THE JERSEY LAND & TITLE CO. 


(INCORPORATED we — NEW 


612, 613, o14 Pwr oni Bank Building, 
ansa ity, Me. 
Ss. W. PIERCE, President. 
J. R. PALMER, Vice Pres., W. J. LEIS, Sec’y & Treas, 
Capital, $100,000.00. Shares $5.00 each. 
SAFETY and BIG PROFITS ASSURED. 


Write for prospectus and further information. 


Foreclosure of Western Mortgages 


he have poerpare te in every county in the West, and 
er ness have a depart- 
ment for the Collection of Mortgages, Interest 
«Own and Accounts of all 
capital and resources, you have 
prompt return of the 
collection sent us. 
mt you ‘haves a@ mo on which the interest is > 
aah et theta paid bat or into ald ap ite 
em off, or paid u ~ 
out pad Td ‘Address, ° 


LEGAL & COLLECTION DEPARTMENT, 


MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS TRUST COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


New Mesabi Iron oe 


Stock in the Cin Kana’ Charlesto 
mek ao nd Bini wha, or n 
good as ernment bond, and 
An IT = 














VAN iw & Pe Oar. 
Mortgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 





FAIRHAVEN, 


FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer- 
cial center, because it has: 

The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 

The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 

Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for buildiug 


purposes. 
Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
airhaven, Wash. 





Richmond and West Point 
Terminal Railway and 
Warehouse Company, 


Reorganization. 


Deposits of securities un- 
der the terms previously 
advertised will be received 
by the Central Trust Co. of 
New York until and includ- 
ing May 16, 1892. 


NEW YORK, MAY 6, 1892. 
By order of the Committee. 
G. S. ELLIS, Secretary. 


A Sub stantial Investment 
8% DIVIDEND 


AND SURPLUS EACH YEAR. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


organized with a small capital, in order 
to handle the profitable business pre- 
sented, willincrease its capital to $500,- 
00 :, and offers a portion of the increase 
to investors at 102 per share, Book 
value. The 2% premium will be placed 
to profit account, and carried to surplus 
in July next. The bank confines its 
operations strictly to commercial busi- 
ness. 

The average earnings of the National 
Banks in the State of Washington for the 
past five years were 187, as shown by the 
report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1891. 

Funds may be sent direct to the bank, 
and stock certificates will be forwarded 
at once. For statements, list of stock- 
holders, and further particulars, address 

HENRY OLIVER, 
President. 


DENVER 
Lan fi i 
Real Estate 127 yin or penver 
is cheaper than land the a distance from the cen- 
| tf of yA - T, e) ite —4 A ce 


i ere years bas made a profitable in- 
i who have never seen the property 
nore made, in 


m three to five Ay LF = 4002. 


iA LY information furnished 


Vi CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 


ENVER, COL. 














LEGAL NOTICE. 





sor ance of an order of Hon. RASTUS 8. RAN- 
¥ i, Notice is her - y- a be on County e* New 
or’ ce ere persons 
NE. FEY late of the City of 


SoA Yor! deceased, vouch- 
al 
business, the office of J ohn B. Mayo, 
oth day iy the City of New Yor 
forthe the at day of arch, h, a JON. rage PASE 
the oO fa 


for 
Executors. im Beosdwas, New ‘York city 4 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 







> 


May 12,1892. 


Sue INDEPENDENT. 





(669) 2i 








SUBSCRIPTION FOR 


$3,000,000 
ILLINOIS. CENTRAL 


RAILROAD CO, 


4% Gold 


Cairo Bridge Bonds of 1950. 


INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 
ON JUNE 18ST AND DEC. 18T. 
PRINCIPAL PAYABLE DEC. 18ST, 1950, 
IN NEW YORK. 








TOTAL ISS8U8: THREE MILLION 
DOLLARS. 


The undersigned and their agents and correspond- 
ents in Europe offer for subscription the 


$3,000,000 
BONDS AT 963 PER CENT. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 
5 per cent. or $ 50 per bond on allotment. 
914 percent, or 915 per bond on June 13th, 


96+ per cent. or $965 per bond of $1,000. 


Against which bonds will be delivered bear- 
ing interest from June lst, 1892. 


The Illinois Central R.R. Co. states to us in a letter, 
dated April 26th, 1892, the following: 

“ By a resolution of the Board of Directors of the 
Illinois Central R.R. Co., adopted April 20th, 1892, an 
issue of $3,000,000 4 per cent. Cairo Bridge Gold Bonds, 
payable December Ist, 1950, with Coupons attached, 
payable, likewise in gold, on the first day of June and 
December in each year, was authorized. 

“To secure these Bonds there will be pledged with 
the United States Trust Company of New York the 
eatire issue of $3,000,000 of the Chicago, St. Louis and 
New Orleans Railroad Company’s Five Per Cent. First 
Mortgage Cairo Bridge Bonds, payable in gold Decem- 
ber Ist, 1950. The Illinois Central Railroad Company 
will also by a Deed of Trust convey to the said Trust 
Company, as Trustee, its interest in the Cairo Bridge 
and in the app h th on the Kentucky shore as 
well as the approach on the Illinois shore of the river- 

“ By virtue of an exceptionally liberal charter, the 
Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans R. R. Co. under- 
took the building of a Bridge over the,Ohio River at 
Cairo, and the Approach thereto on the Kentucky 
shore. These works were completed and the Bridge 
opened for traffic on October 29th, 1889. The cost in 
cash was $2,649,485.95. The Illinois Central R. R. Co. 
has expended $374,091.16 in building the Approach on 
the Illinois side of the river, thus making the total 
outlay to December 3ist, 1891, $3,023,577.11. 

“The Bridge and the Kentucky Approach have 
been leased by the Chicago, St. Louis and New Or- 
leans Railroad Company to the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company until A.D. 2282, for a net annual rent of 
$180,000, payable in gold. 

“The Mortgage for the $3,000,000 Chicago, St. Louis 
and New Orleans 5 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds 
provides that the rent shall be applied to the payment 
of the interest on the Bonds to the extent of $150,000 
per annum in Gold, and that the remainder shall be 
used until December Ist 1901, for the accumulation of 
a Contingent Fund, available in case of accident to 
the Bridge, which Fund, it is estimated, will (acci- 
dents excepted) reach $500,000 by that date. That 
from and after December Ist, 1901, there shall be 
yearly set apart from the rent $20,000 Gold for a Sink- 
ing Fund for the retirement of the Five (5) per cent. 
Bonds at maturity. This Sinking Fund, with com- 
pound interest, if invested at 4 per cent., wil amount 
at the maturity of the Bonds to $2,981,690. The re- 
maining $10,000 of rent is, if necessary, to be devoted 
to making up the Contingent Fund to $500,000, in case 
it should not have reached that figure or shall have 

been drawn upon. 

“Through the completion of this Bridge the Illinois 
Central has become a continuous thoroughfare by 
rail from the Upper Mississippi River and the Great 
Lakes through the Central Valley of the United 
States to the Gulf of Mexico under one management 
and ownership.” 


The Bonds are of $1,000each, and to Bearer, with 
provision for registration at the option of the holder 
as set forth in the Bond. 


Interest and Principal are payable in New York in 
Gold Coin of the United States. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION WILL BE OPEN- 
ED AT 10 0’°CLOCK ON MAY 10TH. AND 
MAY BE CLOSED WITHOUT NOTICE AT 
ANY TIME THEREAFTER, THE RIGHT 
BEING RESERVED TO REJECT ANY 
APPLICATIONS AND TO AWARD A 
SMALLER AMOUNT THAN APPLIED 
FOR, 

Default of payment of the balance due on June 13th 
will render the previous payment liable to forfeiture. 


A simultaneous issue of these bonds will 
be made in London by Messrs. Speyer Broth- 
ers, in Frankfort 0-M by Mr. Laz. Speyer 
Ellissen, and in Amsterdam by Messrs. Bois- 
sevain Bros. and Messrs. Teixeira de Mat- 
tos Bros., Administration Office of Ameri- 
can R.R. Shares. 


SPEYER & CO., 


MILLS BUILDING. 





NEW, YORK, May 5th, 1992, 


“gee ly 
company, 


IN WATAUGA varie Y, 


ELIZABETHTON, 


EAST TENNESSEE. 


A new, magnificent natural town-site with great 
advantages, in the center of the Bessemer Steel Ore_ 
Region. Water, Soil, Health, Power, Climate, finest 
in the United States. 


SERIES B STOCK 

In this purely CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY affords 
investors of small means opportunity to save small 
monthly sums and at the same time invest them for 
a profit. 

Five shares equal to several Building and Loan 
Memberships. The ONLY large, purely CO-OPERA- 
TIVE LAND COMPANY. 


Almost any Per Cent. 


PROFIT 


FROM THE INEVITABLE ENHANCING 
VALUE OF THE PROPERTY, 

may be relied upon and terms of purchase very easy. 
Faithful and efficient management guaranteed by 
the presence among the officers of such men as these: 
Eons. Jno. G. Carlisle, Isham G. Harris, H. C. Hans- 
brough, Benj. Butterworth, and Louis E. McComas, 
Directors. 

Robt. P. Porter, President; Alex. T. Britton, Treas.; 
Chas. W. Adams, Sect’y. 

D. PRESTON PARR, JR., Gen’l Agent, 
Washington, D. C. 
SERIES B 

will be withdrawn from sale at an early day to be 
followed by advance in price of succeeding series. 

Inquire now of the New York office, 33 Broadway, 





THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 











Paid-Up Ca ROEX < o:¥iate® 2 600,000 
Surplus and aches profits.$114,091 
Offers 6 bentures, secured by 
deposit of mortgage with th the Unton Trust 
Nenthod "bye! Ni Jt ‘Amount, of. of smn 
: | by law to sy teen] 





Executors, ete., are 
these bonds. 
EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8S. 
LONDON: UCH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 
toria Street. 





kg ode ony year. Lot —s 

cent. ides the increase in ty end country pro 
Ranches, omee ok fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, 
mining properties. Write E.¥. Russell & Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


Western Mortgages 


=in Default— 


BOUGHT BY 
DRAKE, MASTIN & CO., 
Bankers and Dealers in Investment Securities 
Cor. Wall and Broad Streets, New York. 


THE MESABA om alana 


The recent Sinsuvestes of high gr ie Bessemer Iron 








Ore on the Mesa a of Duluth, 
exci an heretofore f . From forty to 
sixty million tons are al y in Three rail- 
s will ect Duluth wae ae mines before 
the end of this year,and y large structural steel 
works are being built at Duluth, and other 
works will soon follow. Dulut a greater future 


cheap, = now is te =— to buy. For 
information write or 
Cc. E. “LOVETT oe Co., Dulath, Minn. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


MIDWAY CITY 
1733 nines pat Boston. 
1733 Miles from San Francisce. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000 





Advantages: 
Chip Water, dowerase: Gan, ‘Telephones, Ei Hlectric 
ater, 
fiche ba Street C Water Power, $140, 
$500,000 Cotton ty t. 

S eamrontt has — expended in public improve- 
mete years. 

For information Sennen REAR 0: as a place of 


and investment, ad: 





where all information can be obtained 
maps, etc., furnished on application. - The early in- 
vestors cannot fail to make a great deal of money. 


J. W. SNEDEKER, New York Agent. 
Reliable agents accepted. 


INVESTMENTS 
HARA ANTE Disrsi 
‘oan #'S anted. ‘Send forparticalars to 

F. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
LONDON and SAN FRANCISCO, 

Reference—Tacoma. 
AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 1, 242, BoTaTe 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


United States Trust Company 
of New York, 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$9,750,000. 


depository for mone: id 
orized to act as rs 














This Com isa 
into Court and i ‘a 
trustee. 


ee mance wr ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


Company. 


and be: ons, 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 


JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 











The Kearney Land and investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We nave a plan for the investment of money in 


large o! sums t commend — to all 
“ desire a safe investment w prods. 

e good name and mability ° of Portland, Oregon 
will guarantee you in making an investment here. 
Prospectus will be sent u application, with full 
details andr references. ‘Address 


T. A. ween, REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
rtland. Oregon. 











DEN VER 

” Sides eee first 

by cant. securitice = safety. 

THE Hi BAI LEY. il MENT SOMPARY, 

and vai bt Bank. Lae nie ks Themes 

TACOM INVESTMENTS 
2 eager 8 p.c. 

o—- x. 5 all mone’ 1 


the thri 


rite for information. references given. A 
Manning, Bogle & Hays. Tacoma, Wash. 


6% Mortgage Investments 7 1-2% 
Oregon and Washington. 


Netting the investor from 6 per cent. to per cent., 
both principal and interest pa able in Gold. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS made on carefully se- 
lected City Property and on Improved F In. 

vestors’ interests carefully attended to, and remit- 


tances made in Eastern Exchange. Particulars and 
references gen on on Stk a tion. 





7 : Br & BIRRELL, 
Portland me -» Hae. Portland, Or. 


Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1858. Est. Sam’l Gehr. 


ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 
114 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Real Estate Loans and Investments. 
THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTAT E,. 


DOWNER. 8 UPON E RAVENS: 


A SP 
2:21 Chamber of Commerce Building. 
8. E. Cor. La Salle and Washington Streets, Chicago 


TEXAS LOANS AND, INVESTMENTS 


New York City: INDEPENDENT ES aa Ma nion 
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FOR SALE--6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 





ROSE, QUINLAN & 00, Mortgage Bankers, 72 Dearborn Street OHIOAGO ILL 





$640,000 


City of Seattle, Wash, 


5% GOLD BONDS, 


DUE APRIL 1, 1912. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW 
YORK, IN GOLD COIN OF THE PRESENT STAND- 
ARD OF WEIGHT AND FINENESS. 
True value of taxable property $70,000, 000 
Assessed value oftaxable prop- 
46,626,495 


ness agate 
this issue..... .... 000 
Less water rate.. 845,000 
Net debt. 
Population, 55,000. 
The City of Seattle owns its own Water Works and 
the net revenue from the same for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1891, exclusive of any charge for hydrant rent- 
al, was $30,297.18. The Superintendent in his annual 


1,460,000 


- report estimates that the net receipts for the year 1892 


will be more than sufficient to pay the interest on the 
entire outstanding indebtedness of the city. 

The bonds are authorized by popular vote and are an 
obligation of the entire municipality,and a general tax 
is levied as required by law upon all the taxable prop- 
erty for payment of the interest and to provide a sink- 
ing fund for the retirement of the bonds at maturity. 

The Constitution of the State of Washington limits 

the indebtedness to 5 per cent. of the assessed valua- 
tion except for water works and sewers. 
Seattle is the largest city in the State of Washing- 
ton; has extensive shipping and manufacturing in- 
terests, and is the distributing center for a very rich 
and productive country. 

The legality of the issue has been thoroughly inves- 
tigated by our attorneys, and we recommend the 
bonds for conservative investment. 


Price, 103 3-4 and accrued interest. 


BLAIR & CO,, 


33 WALL STREET, New York. 


Oo HET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
fog sees Ag gp luterest pay- 

Ox: semi-annually by draft on New 
rk. Personal attention given to all 

Address 





loans. Highest references. 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 





IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


CORRE. «20.20 cvecssscccese conaccarseces $500,000 60 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 

Under Supervision of the Bankin ee tee 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New York. 

— ‘old and well-known Company offers its Ten 

r Debentures, issued in Denominations of 

and ‘31 000.00, fully secured by first. Mo! on Real 
Estate deposited with Trustees. They are a very con- 
venient and perfectly safe investment, held in great 
favor by many conservative investors. 

References will be given and letters of inquiry 
cheerfully replied to. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 


RITCHIE. 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau St., New York. 

















READING NOTICES. 


REMOVAL. 


TO OUR READERS. 








THE publication and editorial offices of 
THE INDEPENDENT, which for the past nine- 
teen years have been located at 251 Broad 
way, opposite the City Hall Park, have been 
removed to the new building ‘“ Nassau 
Chambers,” at 114 Nassau Street. 
business friends will kindly take note ot 
the change. 

We are exceedingly gratified by the fact 
that our receipts for new and old subscrib- 
ers are unusually large for the season of the 
year. THE INDEPENDENT will maintain 
not only its former high degree of literary 
excellence, but will use every means in its 


Our 


power to provide new and greater attrac- 
tions, thereby making the paper an indis- 
pensable adjunct of every intelligent 
household in the land. 

A large number of our subscribers take 
advantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals, thus reducing the cost of the 
paper very materially. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three mon’ 





temas © 4 Six months,.......$ . 
One 


Four + ana 100 VOAP...sccceeee 














22 67) 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber.............0... 600 
One year each to two subscribers............5 00 
Three years to one subscriber............... 700 
Three subscribers one year each............. 70 
Four years to one subscriber................ 8 50 
Five years to one subseriber............ sees 1000 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 

In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

‘THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subserib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, nowever, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


» 
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PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
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eae EXPRESS. 


THE news.of the organization of the New York Ter- 
inal raf Compa received with great 
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MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A LARGE, handsome Map of the United States, 
ag tha suitable for office or home use, is 
by the Seeveatee Route. ies will be 

receipt of twelve cents 7 


portage by feb. Besrrs, Gen’ Pass. Agent, C., B. & 


MANTELS, ee ETC. 
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new cern, the George P. Ro Advertising Com- 
pany is made I oy of three of the old acerca the 
Newton, wy Drape 
OBITUARY. 
MEMORIAL OF HON. EDWARD D. 
HOLTON. 


On the 2ist day of April, 1892, at Savannah, Ga., 
while on the return journey his winter retreat 
at De Funiak, Fla., to his. home 4 Milwaukee, Ep- 
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RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 
AMERICAN HOM ISSION y - 
ER H ‘Ee ONARY 8SO 
THE Sixty-sixth Anniversary of 
Home Missiona! 
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elphia. Tickets * good 

May and Good to return up to Jane 3d, 
ad jusive. Stop over at alneeny a Baltimore 
allowed on return. Trains lea ve Boston at 5.45 P.M., 


Railroad 

e in ington 11.20 the 
This sous fs by the Poughkeepsie Bridge. 
OFFICERS OF THE A. H. M.S. 


==) ROTHSCHILD 


New York, 56 €£58 W. 14th St. 
Brooklyn, Fulton, cor. Hoyt. 


Straw Goods 
Great Sale of 500 Doz. 


Imported Fancy braid Hats 
and Bonnets, in all the 
popular and new- 
est shapes. 


oe oe] 


WORTH FROM $1.00 TO $2.00. 











P. 8.—We also offer these 
and other fine Straw Goods 
of exclusive shapes and 
styles to the trade, at lowest 
wholesale prices, 





Mey 12, 1892. 








New China and Japan 
MATTINGS 


TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER IN PRICES. 





J i 
nom wits ~ eas Fy Jepanene Mattings, 


rolls at $12 
so yares enc eac Pes ies value, no heavier 


1,000 rolis Fancy Mattin, ton ards each, at 
ovat Best value ‘in Amerion . " “3 


to be 


de 900, zou, rolls Fancy Seamless Mattings, at $8 

Together with full assortment 
other ‘Gane Deas and choice qualities at and be- 
low cost of im: . 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 





'33°and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 


* 330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


—~-——— 


ATERIAL for Crochet 






balls by making it a trifie nar- 
rower than the directions cali 
for. 





ee 


Other articles for which this 
silk is specially adapted are: 
Tidies, Umbrella Cases, 
Crocheted Beaded Bags, 
Lamp Shades, Handker- 
chief Cases, etc. Full direc- 
tions for crocheting any or ail 
cn recip of onc ent team. 


sortment of 
with the  gztenaive Cs 
laced this company far in ad- 
¥ Meee of silk thread f high- 
‘or - 
be needlework trade. 
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THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
625 Broadway, New York. 





621 Market Street, Phila., Peun. 





SILKS. 


200 Pieces Habutai Silks in 
desirable shades, 28 inches wide, 


Yard ; 
_ 5be. Worth 90c. 


DRESS - GOODS. 


180 Pieces all wool Fancy 
Cheviots, 40 inches wide, 


Yard ; 
39c. Worth 65c. 


98 pieces all wool Colored 
Bedford Cord, 46 inches wide, 


79c. ju 


Worth $1.35. 
500 Pieces 


Black French 
Cashmere in three qualities, 


48c., 59c., 68c. var: 
Worth 65c. to $1.00. 


One lot extra fine Black Silk 
Warp Henrietta, 


S9C. Worth $1.35. 


100 Pieces Black All Silk 
Grenadines, in. twenty-five new 


Yard: 


designs, at 
SPECIALLY LOW PRICES. 








Gth AVE, 20th’ TO 2ist. ST. 


O’NEILL’S: 


6th AVE., 20th to 21st St., 


H. O'NEILL & €0., 





NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL THIS WEEK. 


WASH GOODS. 


10,000 Yards. 
FIGURED CANTON CREPE CLOTH, 


| 25c » Yard; 


Reduced from 20c. 
5,000 Yards 


SCOTCH PRINTED DOTTED SWISS 


35c. Yard. 


CLEARING OUT THE BALANCE 


OF OUR 


SCOTCH GINGHAMS 


At Less than Cost of Impor- 
tation. 


5,000 Yards 
SCOTCH FLANNEL, 


IN CHECKS AND STRIPES, 


25c. Yard; 


Reduced from 39c. 


Blanket Department. 


GREAT VARIETY 


OF 

Blankets, 
Robes, 

Linen Lap Robes and 





Summer Steamer 


Silk Lounge Covers, 


AT VERY ‘UW PRICES. 


H. 0’ NEILL & C0., 
GTH AVE., 20th TO 2ist ST. 














May 12, 1892. 





RIDLEY 


GRAND STREET, N.Y. 
HOUSEKEEPING LINEN. 


350 pure BLEACHED GERMAN 
LINEN FRINGED TABLE- 
CLOTHS, with handsome as- 
sorted colored borders, 


8-4, $1.35 EACH, WORTH $1.75; 
10-4,$1.65 EACH, WORTH $2.25; 
12-4, $1.85 EACH, WORTHS$3.00. 

BLEACHED IRISH LINE TABLE DAMASK, 

.«+-69c, yd. 

475 doz. superior quality GERMAN LINEN 
DAMASK TOWELS, with knotted fringe 
and beautifully assorted colored borders, 24 
inch by 48 inch, worth 40c,...... 26c, each. 

TURKISH BATH TOWELS, bleached and un- 

Oc., 11 

12%, 15, 18, 20,25 to $1.00 each.” 

Turkish Red Table Covers (Imported), 
fast red, all good patterns, 

8-4 10-4 is, 
98c.cach. $1.25 each. 


12-4 
$1.50 each. 


BED SPREADS. 


Crochet Bed Spreads, 69c., 80c., 
$1.00, $1.25, $1 35, $1.65, $1.85 
each. 

Marseilles Bed Spreads, $1.85, 
$2.25, $2.50, $3.00, $3.75, $4.50 
to $10.00 each. 








Orders by Mail Promptly Filled. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand &t., N. Y. 


~ SILKS, 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR: 


The lengths of India and China Nilks, Sum- 
mer Silks, Oolored Dress Silks, etc., that 
have accumulated in our Jobbing and Re- 
tail Departments during this season will be 
offered during this week at a very marked 
reduction in price. 








IN OUR BASEMENT: 


As is usual, qualities costing less than 
$1.00 a yard, with the lengths correspond- 
ing, will be sold. 

We invite an inspection. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 








Choice Wedding Gifts 


PORCELAIN, 
Pottery and Crystal. 


Moderate Prices. 


Davis Collamore & Co. Lp. 


Broadway and 21st Street, 
NEW YORE. 








MOQUETTES. 
VELVETS, 


AND 


BODY BRUSSELS. 


Supply thedemand for high- 
art effects at 
MODERATE COST. 


We have never offered an 
assortment as large at such 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


W. &. J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Sts. 33-35 E. 18th 8t., 














SPECIAL coz rms wax. 


A new line of 


WILTON VELVETS. 


Best li 
7 a atthe Silas ofa Brussels, 


New Weave Ingrains. 


as rich in effect and, we believe, equal in wear to a 
Brusse 


A large line of RA SUPERS, patterns we do 
"hot intend duplicat vat less than the cost 
production. 


10 Pattems NEW MAKE BRUSSELS, 


to introduce, 
AT A HALF DOLLAR PER YARD, 


MATTINCS. 


Our new importations of China and Japanese straw. 

now on ition. We have the white and red 

check ana some fancy : 

FROM $5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
Jointless China and Seamless Japanese Mattings at 

lie OR $9 PER ROLL OF 40 


Fine Tapestries for Furniture Coverings 


in new designs and colorings, at lowest prices in the 

Special Bargain in ALGERIAN, TURKISH 
SCHOTCH MADRAS CUR 

Cc Draperies. 


A 
and TAINS, es- 
jally adapted for Cot’ 





NEW :YORE. 





. SAMUEL COCKBURN, 
FLORIST, 


WOODLAWN CEMETERY, 
NEW YORK CiTY. 


Slip Covers 
Furniture (a specialty). 

number of Fine Upholstered Suits and 
Oda eces, which we offer at prices far below 

those usually charged for first-class work. 
N. B.—Parties vs their Doverings 
can have their itare Reupholstered in 

manner at moderate charges. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS,, N.Y. 


RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, and kindred 
maladies, are cleaned out from the system b: 
UFFALO LITHIA WAT ° 


or 
A 


from us 
the best 











Special care given Cemetery Lots. Correspondence 
invited, 











teehee * 


Displays. 


and 


the 











CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS 0 


OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, ) 
No. 12 Park Place, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer for July 
4th Selected Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Private 


5 New York. 


FIREWORKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


CELEBRATION GOODS, 
Bunting & Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


Full directions, “How to Use Fire- 
works” accompany Each Assortment, 


can be found in Catalogue. 


Send your orders early and avoid 


late rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, 
Ne 12 Perk Place, | NOW York. 





THE INDEPENDENT. (671) 28 
CARPETS. |CARPETS Susuranct, 
s Largest Steck inthe Country. THE NEW YORK LIFE AND THE 
» eB Prices Lower Than Ever Before Known. BEERS PENSION. 


IF the New. York Times is to be taken 
as good authority, Mr. McCall stated a few 
weeks ago that no payment has been made 
upon the Beers pension, and that none 
will be made except upon compulsion; 
also that no “‘ advice” from Mr. Beers has 
been permitted, that the office he desired 
to occupy in the building ‘“ has been taken 
from him,” that he has not been seen in 
the building for three weeks past, and that 
he is preparing to go abroad. Lay as well 
as legal readers will be interested to ex- 
amine this famous document, the text of 
which the Times gives as follows: 

“This agreement, made this 8th day of 
February, 1892, between the New York Life 
Insurance Company, party of the first 
part, and William H. Béers, party of the 
second part, witnesseth that, 

‘* WHEREAS, The party of the second part 
has been connected with this eee since 
1858—about thirty-four years—and has 
occupied successively the positions of ac- 
countant, cashier, actuary, vice president, 
and d has been largely instru- 


[oe emp an 

mental in building up this company to its 
ene high position and financial strength, 
and. 


‘““ WHEREAS, He has resigned the office of 
president of this company, to take effect on 
the 10th day of February, 1892; and, 

‘“ WHEREAS, It is deemed desirable, in the 
interests of this company that the company 
should retain the benefit of his knowledge, 
skill and experience. 

‘Now, it is hereby mutually covenanted 
and agreed as follows: 

“1, The party of the second part will, so 
far as his health and one will permit, 
serve this company in an advisory capacity, 
and will, whenever asked to do so, give its 
officers all the aid and assistance that lie 
within his power, in said advisory capacity, 
to maintain and extend its business _— 
perity, and will at all times use his 
efforts for the success and benefit of the 
company. 

‘*2. The party of the second part will not be 
come an officer of, or enter the employment 
of any other life insurance company or as- 

sociation, or become connected in any form 
with any other such company, or enter 
into or be engaged in any business directly 
or indirectly, which shall affect or be in 
competition with this company for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

“3. The party of the first part, onthe true 
and faithful performance of the covenants 
and agreements herein contained on behalf 
of the party of the second part to be pas 
and performed, will pay the party of the 
second part, during the remainder of his 
life an annual salary of thirty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, payable quarter- 
ly, to commence on the 10th day of Febru- 
ary, 1892. * 

“‘In witness whereof, the party 
of the first part. has hereto 

+ caused its corporate seal to be 
affixed, by authority of the 
board of trustees, and has 
caused the same to be attested 
by the second vice president and 
actuary, under direction of said 
(COMPANY)board; and the party of the 

second part has hereto affixed 
his hand and seal the day and 
year first above written. 


(Attest) 
(Signed) 
“ A. H WELCH, Second Vice President. 
R. W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
Ww. H. BEERs, [Seal.]”’ 


The Times says this has been pronounced 
invulnerable by Joseph H. Choate and 
Frederic R. Coudert. These are weighty 
names, and undoubtedly whoever drew 
up the contract intended to make it so; 
he clearly performed his work well, pro- 
ducing a document free from ambiguity 
and unmistakable in meaning. The party 
of the second part has only to refrain 
from becoming connected in any manner 
with any other life insurance organiza- 
tion, or from engaging in any business 
which shall affect the New York Life; 
moreover, as positive acts, to serve in an 
advisory capacity ‘“‘as far as his health 
and strength will permit,” and to give all 
the aid he can ‘‘ whenever asked to do so.” 
These conditions are,for him, very easy of 
compliance. If his advice is not asked, 
he is not in fault, for he has not agreed to 
tender it; if itis asked and given, and is 
not followed, or if itis not asked and is 
rejected in advance as not wanted, there 
is no breach on his part. Naturally, 
everything is made very accommodating 
toward him. There is no provision for 
forfeiture in case of disability, and if he 
should become a useless invalid, or even 
insane, he might still comply with the 
letter of the contract by keeping para- 
graph two, and also serving the company 
“so far as his health and strength ” per- 
mitted, and giving advice ‘‘ whenever 
asked to do so.” Only death, or a foolish 
act on his part, can release the party of 
the first part. 

The party of the first part, as consider- 
ation, recites the length of service of Mr. 
Beers, and its great effect in building up 
the business—statements which no. com- 
petent judge can question—and confesses 
the desirability of Fee ve | the aid of all 


(SEAL OF) 





this ce. tion is not ab- 
surd on its face,and if the document is 









read without any knowledge of the facts 
beyond those recited by it, it makes out a 
straight presentation. Advi services 
are not unprecedented, nor is it improbable 
that such services might ly be worth 
buying at the price . Such a con- 
tract as this, made with Mr. Fackler, for 
instance, it would be hopeless to contest; 
it would be almost so, if made to-day with 
Mr. Beers himself. 

If President McCall refuses payment 
Mr. Beers will bring his contract into court 
where we presume no attempt will be 
made, as apparently none can be,to deny its 
technical sufficiency. Mr. McCall must 
defend on the ground of fraud—perhaps 
not of fraud in the sense of collusion to 
rob the company but that the considera- 
tion expressed was not therealone. He 
must virtually say—as the circumstances 
warrantsaying—thut the trustees acted un- 
der duress; that Mr. Beers was intrenched, 
and this was his ultimatum of surrender. 
This is like the plea, against will, that the 
testator was under compulsion or was not 
‘© of sound and disposing mind.” On behalt 
of the trustees it may be affirmed by Mr. 
Beers that they were moved solely by the 
considerations recited; on their behalf, be- 
fore the bar of public opinion, it may be 
said that to accept his terms was expedi- 
ent, under the circumstances, but this 
leaves the question of their responsibility 
for those circumstances. : 

It is easy to see how an earnest locking 
of horns over the matter may open up a 
discussion not only of the real value of any 
services Mr. Beers could render, but of the 
actual relation then existing between him 
and the trustees and the morality"of such 
relation; the suit, if brought, is likely to 
stir the whole subject deeply and to prove 
notable. To take a stand which must im- 
peach some of the trustees, upon one or 
another ground, is a delicate thing for Mr. 
McCall; but he is not responsible for the 
situation, and we do not see how he can 
avoid the issue. We see no reason to mod- 
ify the language already used about this 
contract; and if we were allowed to act 
for once ** in an advisory capacity” to Mr. 
Beers we should su t that he tear up 
his contract and let the dead past bury it- 
self. Similarly, we wish to advise Mr. 
McCall, in the interest of the policy hold- 
ers and as the best course to justify their 
present faith in him. to pay nothing to 
Mr. Beets until compelled to do so by the 
court of last resort. _ 





SUPERINTENDENT PIERCE ON 
THE NEW YORK LIFE. 


In the forthcoming annual report, Su- 
perintendent Pierce refers to the com- 
pany thus: 

“The gentieman who has recently been 
placed in the highest position within the 
gift of this corporation needs no introduc- 
tion or indorsement to either its policy 
holders or to the public from this or any 
other source; and it is the advent of the new 
era in the life of the company—a company 
which bas piayed so conspicuous a part in 
the history of life insurance in the United 
States—that alone must excuse what might 
otherwise be considered too special a refer- 
ence in this report to its past management. 

““ When the examinatio. of this corpora- 
tion has been concluded, and the report 
thereon made public, an appeal was 

addressed to its policy holders by the 
then president, based upon the evi- 
dence elicited during the department’s 
investigation into the conduct of 
certain of the company’s officers. The 
appeal was an able one, and contained the 
plea that the rigorous examination to 
which it had been subjected but proved the 
corporation to be solvent beyond question, 
and in possession of a surplus on policy 
holders’ account of nearly $15,000,000; that 
the only criticism adverse to the past ad- 
ministration of its affairs which could 
justly be made was that its officers had 
been —_ of occasional errors of judgment, 
and these must surely be excused when the 
number and amount of its investments and 
the magnitude of its transactions were con- 
sidered. No attempt to controvert the 
statements or arguments advanced in this 
appeal came from the department, and 
without action on the part of the State, the 
a was left to dictate its own policy 
for the future, and no interference seemed 
imminent from either the Legislature or 
the courts. : 

‘In the promulgation of this longing, de- 
fense of himself and associates and appeal 
to policy holders, the ex-president might 
fairly be assumed to have determined upon 
a line of action looking toward the contina- 
tion of his then official connection with the 
directorship of the corporation over which 
he had for many years presided; and if the 
averments made by him in this letter of 
address were to be taken seriously, as re- 
flecting his sentiments regarding his past 
stewardship, his retirement by the com- 
pany, viewed from his standpoint, must 
have been an act as ungracious as it would 
be uncalled for. Thus every indication 
pointed to a firm determination on the part 
of the old administration to maintain its 
control in the management of the business 
of this corporation, from whose policy 
holders and representatives it looked for an 
approval of its methods and a vindication 
of its conduct in connection with certain 
transactions brought to light by the depart- 
ment’s examination, and referred to in its 
report upon the same. In this, however, it 
was to be disappointed, as at the annual 
election of the company, recently held, its 

policy holders voiced their ompeatc Snap 
directors 


proval by electing a board of 
perfect sympathy and accord with the gen- 
tleman who had already been chosen presi-- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 






t 
ple that is to control its policy for 


fu- 

ture, this company now enters the forty- 
eighth year of an honorable business career. 
How much of its past prosperity may have 
due to those who have now retired. 

al er from further participation in is 
have but little weight in determining their 


r 
their known val, tacit or otherwise, 
of certain teambeeh ~B embodied in the 
ch of an officer of the company, aud 
y esbenatine be the evidence elic- 








INSURANCE. 


1851. A THE 1892. 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 

41 Years of Successful Experience. 

PURELY MUTUAL. 
erate aaa one 
contains the most ever 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





‘ered. 











~W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 


PENN Age, stability, sound meth- 


ods ; ~_ — — 
testa! ; 

M UTUA L best tea naan 

u low cost. Address, 921-3-5 

phia. 





Chestnut Street, Phi 


¢g 
deeeyy Dormer 82. 1902 26435. 07-2 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888. 1899, 1890. 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,498,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. P. TRALEIGH, Suretary, 
A) WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


The two most lar wane of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTL LE TERM a! es which gives 


to the great le in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest ible 
Present cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
SOME POLICY which embraces every valnable fea- 
tare of inv ent insurance, and which in the 
event of adversity overta! the insured may be 
used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN 
extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, 

ance with the terms and conditions cf these 











the 


po! 

GOOP AGENTS. desiring to it the Com- 
Intendent of Agencies at Some Saive- a at 
FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

No, 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar St. 
DIRECTORS. 








Wm. H. Beers, N. D. Morgan, Webb, 
Charles A. Denny, W. F. Shirley, E. E, 
art L. Woodford, 


congo Eo'Pon thomas J RtkaneM, © Rebbins, 
H Tuck, John C. n Robert McCafferty, 
Martin V Wood. Hawin J Hanks D. B Satterlee. 


Ed 
CAPITAL, - - - - $200,000 








JOHN E. GWEL oe. rane ee 
SAM DARBER Pres’t and Sec’y. 





1851 Forty-First Annual Statement 1892 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January ist, 1892. 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1892...$10,060,570 41 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Poli- 
cies in force at 4 
per cent. interest.$8,778,258 00 
Other Liabilities... 148,121 43 
Special Policy and 


Investment Re 


Surplus at 4 percent. $601,238 56 


Policies issued in 1891... ....2,886 
Percentage of gain over 1890, 64 per cent. 








Insurance written in 1891, $5,266,345 00 
Percentage of gain over 1890, 55 per cent. 





In 1891 the business of the Company 
shows an increase in each of the fol- 
lowing items: Assets, Surplus, New 
Premiums, Renewal Premiums, 
Iusurance Written, Insurance in 
Force. . 

This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for Death Losses, Matured 
Endowments, Dividends to Pol- 
icy Holders and Surren dered Poli- 
cies more than $31,000,000. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, V. President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 








In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets First Month, ist, 1892, 
$20;772,696.74. 


Issues Policies on the following plans: 
Life, Joint Life Endowment, Term, Com- 
bined Term and Endowment, and Part- 
nership. These policies have new and 
important features. 











NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
Semi-Annual Statement Jan, lst.,.1892. _ 





CASH CAPITAL................ t 
Reserve for all liabilities...... cone Ag 
Net Surplus...........scceseees cone . 
Eo Sac enakssctToseecce cae $2,723,184 63 


Policy-holders in this Company have imereased Protec- 
tion under the Guaranties of the 


NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
PETER Ni 


, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice- 
GEO. C. HOWE, Sec. CHAS. H, POST, Asst. Sec. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS. Dec. oo 
SPORT Lid ies 21 1991. 975-839 S28 25 
; $2,185,841 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate 
Annual Cash distri! are paid upon all pol- 


policy has indorsed Lee ied the a paren 
-up insurance which the insured 
Ae nn a ae 











May 12, 1892. 


- AMBRICAN 
Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
No. 146 BROADWAY, 
MouTUAL LIFE OLD BUILDING. 
DAVID ADEE, President. 


W. H. CROLIUS, Sec’y. 
CHAS. P. PEIRCE, Ass’t. Sec’y, 


STATEMENT, 


. JANUARY Ist, 1892. 











Unearned Premiums and other Liabilities. 1,042,915 09 
Surplas, as to Policy Holders................. 642,167 42 
Ne SP era ee $1,685,082 51 


(PENN cesta Sattrgut 
MUTUAL 2/20 coin ase: 
PAIPE 32; chester. Pa 
Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18¥4. 


Cash Capital..................++. $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

HOFCE, CLC......... 2. cceeeeeeeenees 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplus..................ss000 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 
Gross ASSECIS...........006 .cs000- 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E, KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Ri«lte Building, Chica- 
go, Til. : 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of Detember, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1891, to 3ist December, 1891.............+.+ 


Losses paid during the same 
period 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 


The Con pany has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocke...... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 






$12,278,582 17 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year énding 
3lst December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
EDW. FLO ONES, 


J.D. JONES, 

W. H. H. MOORE, 

A. A. RAVEN, 

JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, 




















ON OTE ORE tc. 
° A. A. RAVEN, 





: . 12, a: 
THE MUTUAL | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


~ RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsioet 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 


Assets, . ° . . . . . + 





$159,507,133 68 








ren pl Sem oe renner gmail "aa ees $146,968,322 00 

Liabilities other herman . ° . ° . 507 9 52 

adie? ° ° e ° ° . 12,030,967 1¢ 

e “eee? ea 37, 734 53 

eee to vas Ee hope 1 86 

a 194.470 policies, 607,171,801 00 

e 507 policies, amounting to $05,763,401 03 

A SER satement shows sag ncn vee nines of storia cmaastast sh, now bus 
nes., assumed, payments to policy-h receipts, ; assumed 

number and amount of policies pare dens a al eee Regd wget “seca ~~ 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate Bond & Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United Gate.and Ben and other "s ry e 57,661,455 78 i 
Loans on Collateral Securities, + «6 « «+ « 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust at interest, - « 6,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums ee er 5,206,085 49 





$159,507,138 68 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
ALN, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 











REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Ornes or Tue Mutua Lire Insunance Company of New Yorn. 








290 r at Sh my Tae ~s i ont ender sign were a apo nted a Com-= 
ttee nt for ear endin ecem 
UP 1891 d to verify the same by comparison with the ‘Scots of the 
he Kom mittee have carefully performed i tre du assi ned to them, 
and hereby moortity Spat t the statem Ley nt is in Daribe lars. correct, and 
that the apeets his c tleg therein are yin commpeahene of the 
In makin A s = eee the A ommistee bear testimony ’ ° the high 
Cation of the syetem, Order: ard couse he eee appre; 
vouchers have been n kept, and the business in general is transacted." 
H. C. Von Poser, Roscar Seweit, 
@coace B.iss, J. H. HERRicn, 
Juuien T. ——., D. C. Rosinson, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
S E, Oxiver Harriman, Cuar.es R. H . | Witttam Bascoc 
Samugt D. Bascock. | Hunry W. Smitx. oak bl eee = 
Grorce S. Cor. Rospert Oryenanr, Rurus W. Pecxnam, Avcustus D. JumtiiarD 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy, | Gaorce F. Baxer. . Hopart Herrick, Cuarces E. Mizer. 
ames C. oom. aca ba vena . m. P. Dixon. AmEs W. Husrep. 
ERMANN ost. | Freperic CroMWELL. A. " . GILLETTE, 
AvgxanpeR H, Rics. JuLieNn T. Dace. Henny H. — —_ 7 
Lewis May. Roser Sewett. No. W. AUCHINCLOsS, avip C, Rosson, 
S. Van Crucer. HEODORE Morrorp, 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice- -Paceioenr. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasure: 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY 1, 1892. 

















ASSETS...... afr aes EEE $136, 198,518.38 
Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 

ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Specia! 

Reserve (toward the establishment of a 33 percent. 

valuation) of.......... 1,500,000......... 109,905,537: 82 
Total Undivided dei aaa cas $26, 292,980. 56 
Income. . PV . 
New aes ili in 1891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557-00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. . 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. SLADPRRES, Vice-Pres't. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
Jantary ist, 1892. 








SURPLUS Mass. Standard). $92 i aan ciate vs satens ae v3 $500,000 00 
Cash ~ every mene oun Reserve tor rance and all other ial Fy 
seed by the Massachasette ow y; And | Surplus over all Liabilities.............-++++++ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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FOR1Y-SEVEN1H ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 











New York Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1802. 


ASSETS. 


Real Estate, including all Office —- — aw 


purchased under maa $12 428,247 lo 
Stocks and Bonds ne ‘ 77,647,663 40 
Bonds and Mo: ,406,233 56 
Loans secured by Sltatenite (market value of securities 
held as collateral, $5,872,357 . 4,551,000 00 
Premium Loans on existing Policies (the Reserve on’ these 
Policies included in Liabilities, amounts to over 
000,000), 521,700 28 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies, 6,070,942 27 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, 565,037 81 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums, 2,756,466 34 
Total Assets $125,947,290 81 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies, at Actuaries 4 
vo cent., as per Certificate of New York State Insurance 
epartment, - 439,235 00 
Special Reserve on Annuities, in excess of State standard, 988,921 00 
Approved Losses in course of paveaen, 66 


Reported Losses awaiti 


ng I proof, e 
Matured Endowments and sa ‘(claims not re: 


sented) A 7 
Annuities ies and unpaid (claims not presented), . : seed 68 
Premiums paid in advance, 52,696 94 
Trust De t, held for account of beneficiaries under terms 

of Po icies, 46,192 50 


Total Liabilities, Re be 


SURPLUS, being the same amount which will be 
shown to be the Company’s Surplus b 
the Annual Report of the New Yor 
State Insurance — as of De- 
cember 31st, 1891, 


$110,806,267 50 


$15,141,023 31 














Estimated Surplus accrued on Tontine Policies $9,757,121 00 
** all other 5,383,902 31— 15,141,023 31 
L N C OM E. 
Premiums received on Insurance Policies, . $23,554,996 97 
Premiums paid by Dividends and by Surrender Values, 1,430,607 00 
Premiums received for Annuities 1,304,120 81 
$26,289,724 78 
Deduct amount paid for re-insurance, 33,449 38 
Total Premium Income, aa 26,256,275 40 
Interest and Rents received 5,548,727 08 
Trust Deposit received and held for account of beneficiaries 
under the terms of Policies, 49,192 50 
Total Income, $31,854,194 98 
DISB URSEMENTS. 
Losses paid, $6,087,620 70 
Endowments matured and discounted, paid, 1,066,795 11 
Annuities paid, 1,371,634 26 
Dividends paid, . 1,260,340 74 
Paid for Purchased Policies, 1,710,208 36 
Surrender Values applied as premiums, 706,081 67 
Purchased Reversions, . 3 ; 465,810 04 
Instalment paid on Trust Deposit, eee ORD 3,000 00 
Total Amount Paid to Policy -holders, penee: ata 
Commissions and Brokerages to Agents, 3,918,142 6Y 
Agency Expenses, 931,810 66 
Physicians’ Fees, "Ady ertising, Stationery and Printing, | 618,803 62 
Salaries, 500,578 18 
Law and Office Expenses, “Rents, and Repairs and ( Care of 
Real Esta 583,113 27 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States, 284,150 60 


Total Disbursements, ~ $19,458,089 90 


NOTE AS TO SURPLUS. 


The Surplus on January Ist, 1892, according to the valuations of Securities made by 
the Insurance Department in its recent examination, and according to the 
State standard of Policy Reserve, was - 

But the Trustees have deemed it for the hest interests of the policy nities to apply 
a part thereof in the reduction of valnes of several Office Buildings, such re- 
duction amounting to . 

The Trustees have a'so deemed it best toi increase the Reserve held for annuitants 
above the sum fixed by the State standard of valuation, such excess being 


$17,049,320 15 


$919,375 82 


988,921 00— 1,908,296 92 
#5, 141,023 31 





Number ot policies issued during 1891, 52,746. 
New Insurance $152,664,982. 
Total number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1892, 193,452, 
Amount at risk, $614,824,713. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Med. Director. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-Pres. CHARLES C. WHITNEY, Secretary. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice-Pres. HORACE C. RICHARDSON, Ass’t 4ct’y. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. EDMUND C, STANTON, Cashier. 


TRUSTEES: 


EDWARD N., GIBBs, 

W. B. HURNBLOWER, 
WOUDBURY LANGDON, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 

H. C. MORTIMER, 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
C OC. BALDWIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A, BOOTH, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELOH, 

WM. C, WHITNEY. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Ast, 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist,1802.......$8,006,540 % 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





RICHARD MUSER, . 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 
CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, 
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Old and Young. 
AN OLD SONG. 


BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 


**Mine—once mine!” 
Still she cries: 
Wet leaves shine, 
Spring-tide dies; 
Old dreams rise 
While the vine 
Clusters twine 
On blue skies. ° 


Bird divine! 
Slain Love’s shrine! 
Still we hear 
All night long, 
Deep and dear, 
Love’s lost song. 
LonDON, ENGLAND. 








THE KINDNESS OF THE CELES- 
TIAL. 


BY. BARRY PAIN. 





His real name was Cyprian Langsdyke, 
but that would have struck any one as be- 
ing far too much of a name for the boy. 
He had a quaint Chiuese look, due to his 
bright, narrow eyes, and in consequence 
he was generally known at Desford as The 
Celestial. He was much more athletic 
than he looked, was reputed to be clever 
but whimsical, and known to be unruly. 
He was in the fifth, and just at present he 
was in a bad temper, for things had been 
going exceedingly wrong with The Celes- 
tial. 

He was seated on the stack of hot-water 
pipes in the hall of the schoolhouse. At 
his back were the screens on which school 
notices were posted. Around him were 
certain sympathetic friends. The Celes- 
tial had just expressed, in simple lan- 
guage, a wish that he was dead, and had 
been asked for his reasons. 

‘IT never get any luck nowadays; look 
at that.” He pointed to a football list on 
the screens. ‘* Peter Hill playing half in 
my place, and me stuck in the scrum. 
Oh, yes, I'd expected that, I shall be 
kicked out altogether, to-morrow; that’s a 
bit of Tommy Hill’s captaining, that is. 
I knew he’d give Peter a lift; I wonder he 
hasn’t asked his blooming mother to play. 
However, I don’t want any favoring, [ 
vant ordinary justice—not family influ- 
ence, but ordinary, justice. And you 
don’t get that from Tommy Hill, nor from 
the old man, nor from Henry Reginald 
Liggers, M.A.—more especially Liggers. 

** T have hada day with Liggers. I was 
about twoseconds late for morning prep.— 
row’with Liggers. Then, when we got to 
work, I saw that fat-head Smithson asleep 
on the other side of -the table. So I spilled 
my ink, calculating that, the way the 
table sloped, it would run across and pour 
over Smithson and wake him up. Liggers 
copped me; he didn’t even take the trouble 
to ask why I'd spilled it—simply a hundred 
Greek with accents. Going in to break- 
fast, [had a slight accident and fell up 
against Liggers, and he called me a 
clumsy lout. Morning school, he made 
me construe three-quarters of the Livy all 
to my own’ cheek, and never put on 
Douglas, nor Banks, nor that fat-head 
Smithson at all; finding he couldn’t kill 
me on the Livy, he tore up my prose and 
told me to doitagain. In the afternoon 
at footer he amused himself by scragging 
me, and hacking me, and saying I was off- 
side when I wasn't.” 

‘“*He can’t play much,” says Banks, 
meaning to be sympathetic, but speaking 
unadvisedly. 

“You complete chump!” replied The 
Celestial scornfully. ‘‘ Of course he can 
play. He captained his college team, and 
he’s better than any of the other masters 
by along chalk. There’s no sense in say- 
ing he can’t play footer, but he spites me. 
Coming up from footer, he saw me come 
out of Hunley’s, so he said: ‘You're al- 
ways in there, Langsdyke, eating buns 
and chocolate, and trash of that kind; 
you'll ruin your wind.’ I wasn’t going 
to explain to him, but, as a matter of fact, 
I hadn’t been eating anything. I'd just 
had four bottles of ginger beer, and that 
was all—notanother thing. Then in after- 

noon school hé sent meout of the room 
for blowing my ,nose:” 
The Stiithsen“ to whom The Celestial 








had made uncomplimentary — 

giggled reminiscently. “I ownit made a 
tow,” continued The Celestial, with an air 
of judicial fairness. ‘‘Idon’t deny it; but 


I didn’t do it on purpose. I never know 
when it’s going to make that row and. 
when it isn’t. And now its Liggers’ Sprep.,. 
and I’m bound to get dropped on again. 
Don’t I wish I was in the sixth, and had 
astudy to myself? You can get your work 
done in three-quarters of an hour, and 
‘then you havethe other half of prep. all 
to yourself, to read novels in. It’s beastly 
working in thatday-room with Liggers or 
some other master looking on all the time. 
You don’t get a chance to—to do any- 
thing. However, if Liggersis going to be 
rough on me, I'll be rough on him. There’s 
the prep. bell; so now for breezes!” 

The little group dispersed. During 
preparation that night there were more 
than breezes—there were hurricanes. The: 
Celestial retired to his cubicle at ten, re- 
signed and philosophical. There were: 
two big dormitories in the schoolhouse 
at Desford, each containing twenty cubi- 
cles. The partitions which formed the 
cubicles were about seven feet high, and 
did not nearly reach to the ceiling, so. 
conversation was possibie, and was per-| 
mitted until the lights were put out at 
half-past ten. 

“Pm going to give up being hard on 
Liggers,” remarred The Celestial from his. 
cubicle to the rest of the lower dormitory. 
“It’s playedout. A master can‘call you 
an idiot, and you can’t call him anything 
back again; so he has the bulge. It’s no 
use being at war with Liggers. I’m going 
on a different line.” 

‘‘What are you going to do?” inquired 
Smithson from the next cubicle. Smith- 
son, generally addressed as ‘‘ fat-head,” 
was of the good-natured, fat,. indolent, 
rather stupid type. He was entirely de- 
voted to The Celestial, to whom he stood 
in the position of a humble serf. 

‘I’m going to try kindness. Now dry 
up, because I’m writing my lines, and the 
gas will be out directly.” 

When the gas was put eut, The Celestial 
removed the counterpane and one blanket 
from his bed and lay down. He was, in 
consequence, only just warm enough to be 
able to goto sleep, and he calculated quite 
rightly that in a couple of hours the cold 
would wake him. The cold acted as a silent 
alarm. As soon as he was awake he got 
out of the bed and looked out of the win- 
dow. He was pleased to find that all the 
lights were out in the master’s wing of 
the house. Then he produced from his 
chest of drawers a bull’s-eye lantern, 
which he lit and placed so that it would 
illuminate the head of his bed. On the 
chair- by the bedside he put his Homer, 
his writing case and two ink pots. Then 
he put on a football jersey, an ulster and 
a dressing gown, and, sitting up in bed, 
began to write lines, taking the writing 
case and the Homer on his knee. He 
wrote these lines in the very highest 
style of caligraphy. Greek looks very 
beautiful when it is beautifully written, 
and The Celestial looked upon his per- 
formance, when he had finished, with the 
eye of an artist. He numbered every fifth 
line in red ink, and wrote the following 
note at the head of the first page: 

“ N.B.—These lines have been correctly 
numbered, in order io facilitate counting.— 
C, LANGSDYKE.” 

He could think of nothing else which 
would make the imposition look more 
artistic, so he got out of bed, put away 
his writing things, ate two cranberry 
tarts which he had brought from Hunley’s 
to assist him in his midnight toil, and 
turned out the lantern. Then he went 
back again to bed, and slept like a tired 
dog. 

Yet was Mr. Liggers not contented with 
that imposition. ‘‘If I ever get any of 
this red-ink foolery from you again,” he 
remarked, ‘‘ you'll have to rewrite—un- 
derstand that, please.” The Celestial 
sighed the sigh of Christian resignation, 
and as Mr. Liggers was going out politely 
opened the door for him. 

That morning in school Mr. Liggers 
happened to crumple up a corrected prose 
in hand and aim it at the waste-paper 
basket. It just missed. The fifth were 
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Celestial rose from his place, stepped. 
softly across the classroom, picked up the 
hittle ball of paper, and carefully placed it 
in the very center of the waste-paper bas- 
ket. Then he looked round the room with 
perfect gravity, and returned to his seat. 
The politeness was so excessive, so ab- 
normal, and in The Celestial so singular- 
ly unexpected, that the fifth suffered— 
suffered badly from enforced suppression 
of their feelings. For a second or two the 
strict slience of the classroom continued, 
and ‘ther came a faint gurgling sound as 
of oné pouring water out of a bottle. It 
stopped abruptly, and an observer might 
have noticed that Smithson had gone pur- 
ple in the face,..'Then the gurgling sound., 
began again; it came quicker, and louder) 
andlouder. Mr. Liggers.looked up from 
the prose that he was correcting, and re- 
quested Smithson and Langety ke to go 
out of the room. ~ 

“We've done it now,” 
‘‘T wonder what he’ll do.” 

“You've done.it,” said The Celestial . ‘‘I 
was only cartying out my plan, and being 
polite to hini, “What did you laugh for?” 

“If I hadn’t laughed,” said Smithson, 
sadly, *<1 believe I should have broken 
something inside me. It’s awful. I never 
‘want to laugh except when I don’t want 
to, and then I have to.” 

“‘ Well,” said The Celestial, ‘I’m going 
on being kind to that man. It’s sure to 
amove him in the end; then he’ll be sorry. 
I wonder if he likes cocoanuts.”’ 

‘** Most people do. Where are you going 
to get them?” 

‘*Marketplace. There’s a man comes 
in on Saturdays, and you have shies at 
them.” 

‘* But the Marketplace is out of bounds.” 

‘“*T never said J wouldn’t break any 
rules, fat-head. It’s only Liggers I’m fa- 
voring.” 

“All right, I’m on,” said Smithson. ‘If 
we're copped, we’re copped,” he added, 
fatalistically. 

They were informed at the end of the 
morning that punishment was deferred; it 
might be modified, or even altogether 
averted, by good behavior. 

**That’s Liggers all over,” Smithson re- 
marked. ‘ He leaves things hanging over 
your head, and just when you think he’s 
forgotten all about it he drops down on 
you.” 

** You wait till I’ve done with him,” said 
The Celestial. ‘‘I’ve got an idea that he 
was ill-treated when he was young, and 
he doesn’t understand kindness at present 
—but I shall bring him round all right.” 

On’ thé Saturday ‘morning which fol- 
lowed, Mr. Liggers put The Celestial on to 
translate Virgil. Now The Celestial had 
taken particular trouble with his transla- 
tion the night before, and on the rare oc- 
casions when The Celestial took trouble it 
became evident that he was a youth of 
some considerable promise. He had the 
beginnings of a poetical taste in him, of 
which he was very sincerely ashamed. 
His translation was not a marvelously 
brilliant piece of work, but it was good. 
He had a notion of style, and he had fol- 
lowed his master’s example in translating 
Virgil into simple, rather archaic and bib- 
lical English. Mr. Liggers let him go on 
until he had translated the whole lesson, 
and then said, icily: ‘‘ Thank you; that 
will do.” He gave The Celestial full 
marks for the translation, however; and 
Mr. Liggers very rarely gave full marks. 
But The Celestial had no means of discov- 


said Smithson; 


case would have preferred a word or two 
of praise. 

‘‘That was an awful swagger construe 
of yours,” remarked the sympathetic 
Banks to The Celestial afterward; “‘ but 
Liggers didn’t say much, did he?” 

Before The Celestial could reply, Mr. 
Liggers touched him on the shoulder and 
asked him if he would play fives. Now 
fives was the game at which The Celestial 
particularly exceHed, and Mr. Liggers was 
rather a new hand at it. But The Celes- 
tial thanked him, and presently they met 
at the fives-courts. Mr. Liggers won the 
first game easily, and looked suspicious. 
He was winning the second rather more 
easily when he stopped suddenly: 

- * We'll finish this some time when you 





down at their desks at the time. The 


ering what marks he had got, and in any’ 


any of your condescensions. When I 
want you to let me win I'll tell you.” 

The Celestial said nothing, but politely 
handed Mr. Liggers his coat. In taming 
Mr. Liggers it was obvious that consider. 
able patience would be necessary. 

‘* Fat-head,” said The Celestial, when he 
had found the devoted Smithson, “ meet 
me after footer at Dow’s Lane, and we'll 
go for those cocoanuts. I’m going to give 
him three days more kindness; he’s try- 
ing, but I may get him in. hand yet.” 
Dow’s Lane was the short cut to the Mar- 
ketplace; both were out of bounds, and 
Dow’s Lane was a peculiarly unsavory, 
unsanitary, disease-producing place. But 
Smithson never thought of refusing: 
‘where his great patron The Celestial went. 
Smithson followed like a faithful dog. 

Late’ ‘that afternoon the two returned 
from their expedition, The Celestial walk- . 
ed a little “in advance—radiant, triumph- 
ant; behind him came the humble Smith- 
son, bearing four cocoantits won. by The 
Celestial at a cost of fivepence; 

*There’s one for you, ;fat-head,” 
marked The Celestial when they had i 
up to the schoolhouse, ‘‘and one for me, 
and two for a peace-offering- ‘on ‘the altar 
of Liggers. Go and borrow Douglas's 
gimlet, and get tle gravy out of the in- 
wards of our two. I’m going upstairs to 
Liggers’s study with the peace-offering.” 

‘*He is sucha corker;you know,” re- 
marked Smithson to Douglas, when The 
Celestial had disappeared. ‘I’m blessed 
if I know whether he’s rotting Liggers or 
whether he isn’t. But, my word, he can 
shy! Four in five shots isn’t so dusty.” 

The Celestial found Mr. Liggers’ in 
his study, and remarked gravely that he 
had brought him -two cocoanuts. Mr. 
Liggers almost smiled, and his manner 
approached geniality. 

““Come now, Langsdyke, that’s very 
good of you, but you mustn’t let me de- 
prive the senior day-room of its desirable 
indigestion. Suppose yeu leave one of 
them, and take the other away with you. 
Where did you get them?” ~ - 

The question was not in the least inquisi- 
torial; Mr. Liggers had expected that the 
answer would be, ‘“ At Hunley’s.” The 
dialog which followed illustrates the state 
of The Celestial’s ethics, which were er- 
ratic, but had something rather fine about 
them. 

‘I shied for them in the Marketplace, 
sir.” The Celestial would never lie to 
save himself. 

The geniality vanished at once from Mr. 
Liggers’s manner. ‘‘ You know that the 
Marketplace is out of bounds. Which 
way did you go to it?” 

‘* By Dow’s Lane, sir.” 

** Which also is out of bounds?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

**Did any one go with you?” 

**No.” The Celestial would always lie 
to save any one else. 

** Not Smithson?” 

** No, sir, I went alone.” 

“Take these things away; I will tell 
you on Monday afternoon what your pun- 
ishment will be; you have broken a most 
important rule. You have gone a little 
too far this time. Iam sorry for you, but 
I am afraid that this will mean expulsion. 
Now go away.” 

The Celestial went down again to the 
day-room, where he found Smithson and 
some others engaged in extracting the 
milk from the nuts with a gimlet. 

** Cocoanuts are cheap to-day,” observed 
The Celestial. 

“Liggers can’t eat them; they’re too 
rich for his poor stomach. So he bade 
me bestow them on the bilious Banks and 
the debilitated Douglas. Give me to drink 
of the gravy of the cocoanut.” He seemed 
to be in particularly high and whimsical 
spirits, and drained the tooth-mug prof- 
fered to him with a fine melodramatic 
air. ‘Now, then,” he said, “I’ve got 
three blessed shillings. Let us go to 
Hunley’s and eat and drink cranberry 
tarts, for the day after to-morrow we die 
—at least, I do.” 

Smithson knew there was something 
wrong, and privately inquired what it 
was. 

“I fancy,” said The Celestial, medita- 
tively, ‘‘ that I've about come to the end 
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fat-head. You'll hear all the rest of it soon 


But late on the Sunday evening follow- 
ing, moved perhaps by the sentimentality 
inspired by the music of the evening serv- 
ice and the lateness of the hour, he told 
the faithful Smithson everything. ‘‘ For 
myself,” he said. “I don’t care. With 
Tommy Hill to captain the footer and 
Liggers to make your life miserable in the 
fifth, the sooner I’m out of Desford the 
better. But my people will be sick—that’s 
what I’m thinking about.” 

‘Look here,” said Smithson, half angri- 
ly, ‘‘I won’t stand it. I—I’m blessed if 
I want to get off and see you sacked. I 
was in it every bit as much as you were, 
and I’m going to say so.” 

“Tf you say one single word about it,’ 
answered The Celestial, ‘I'll just punch 
your fat head off, and never speak to you 
again. Dry up and keep quiet, and do as 
you’re told.” : 

When on Monday afternoon Mr. Liggers 
came downstairs with bad news for The 
Celestial, he found the boy seated on the 
stack of hot-water pipes and wrapped up 
in two overcoats. 

‘‘ Langsdyke,” he said, coldly, ‘‘I have 
considered your case, and I see no reason 
for treating you with any leniency. I 
shall therefore”— he stopped suddenly, as 
he saw the boy’s flushed face and feverish 
eyes. ‘‘ Why,” he asked, in quite a differ- 
ent voice, ‘‘what’s the matter with you, 
Langsdyke? Are you ill?” 

“It isn’t anything, sir, answered The 
Celestial, a little excitedly. ‘It’s just an 
ordinary sort of acold. I’mshivering one 
moment and sweat—awfully hot the next, 
and my head aches fit to split. Couldn’t 
I take out my punishment in canings, sir, 
or partly canings and partly lines? I don’t 
want to beg off anything—only, you see, 
it’s not so much me .as the mater that'll 
feel it if I’— 

Mr. Liggers interrupted him, and he had 
lost all his beautiful, magisterial manner: 
‘That's all right, old man, don’t you fret 


- yourself. You’re not going to be expelled. 


Now run off to the sick-room at once, and 
say I sent you; anddon’tdream of coming 
to school this afternoon. We'll forget all 
about that punishment, I think; I’m sorry 
you're ill,” 

The Celestial thanked hint and climbed 
upstairs to the sick-room. ‘‘I’m bad, 
Mrs. Carter,” he-said to the matron, “‘ and 
Liggers says I’m to stop here.” And then 
this curious youth, who would have re- 
ceived the news of his expulsion with dry 
eyes, bent his head in his hands and burst 
into tears. 

‘‘Poor dear!” said the motherly Mrs. Car- 
ter, ‘‘ you must be ill to take on like that.” 

In the meantime Mr. Liggers, who 
knew something of the condition of Dow’s 
Lane, had hurried off to fetch a doctor. 
On the following day the rest of the school 
knew that The Celestial was ill with scar- 
let fever, and had been removed to the 
sanatorium. 

On the following night, in Mr. Liggers’s 
sitting-room, the mathematical master, 
Mr. Danham, was giving Mr. Liggers a 
piece of his mind. ' 

*“*I tell you I was in the dormitory pas- 
sage myself, and overheard it; and I'll 
swear he only meant to be decent to you. 
Of course, he blundered, and overdid it, 
and was whimsical about it—being a boy 
and not a prig—and would not let the 
others know that he really meant it; but 
he did mean it. Iknow Langsdyke, and 
Ttell you he’s as plucky as a man, and 
proud of it—and as sensitive as a girl, and 
ashamed of it. Look at that Virgil con- 
strue of his that you told me about. Do 
you suppose a boy takes the trouble to pre- 
pare work like that unless he means to be 
kind to a master? There isn’t another boy 
in the fifth, by the way, who could have 
rendered ‘in optato alveo’ by ‘in the 
haven where they fain would be.’ I tell 
you that he’s a clever fellow, anda good 
fellow, and that you've consistently ill- 
treated and misunderstood him.” 

“I'm ashamed of myself, Dunham. I 
always liked the boy really, but I didn’t 
want the others to say thatI favored him, 
and perhaps, i 

At this point there was a knock at the 
door, and the fat-head Smithson appeared 
in an agitated condition. 
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“Please, sir, I was with The Celest— 
with Langsdyke—in Dow’s Lane the other 
day, when he said I wasn’t to get me off. 
And I'd sooner I was expelled than Langs- 
dyke, because I’ve only got an uncle, and 
he doesn’t care much, and Langsdyke’s 
ill, you see, and it mightn’t be good for 
him, and he’ll knock my head off if he 
hears about it. But I thought as long as 
one of us was expelled ”— 

‘*‘Go away,” said Mr. Liggers, irritably. 
‘““No one’s going to be expelled. Don't 
make a fool of yourself. I say, Dunham,” 
headded, when Smithson bad withdrawn, 
‘‘T say—hang it all!—this is rather touch- 
ing, you know.” 

The following is an extract from a fu- 
migated letter which The Celestial wrote 
to his sister Madge during the period of 
his convalescence: 

“Well, severity didn’t do him, no more 
did kindness; but illness has made him just 
proper. He brought me books and things, 
‘and came to inquire about me every day. 
And now that term’s over, he has stopped 
on and risked infection by keeping me com- 
pany in the sanatorium. SoI said to him 
last night, ‘If you’ll tell me what you like 
next term, I’ll do it, sir, because you are 
too good a sort to have rows with.’ And he 
said, ‘So are you, old man.’ So that’ll be 
all right.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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AT THE END OF THE RAINBOW. 


BY JAMES R. CAMPBELL. 











UNCLE ALF’s great sorrow had come to 
him years before sister Ethel and I were 
born, 

Before becoming my father’s slaves in 
Virginia, he and his wife, Aunt Magnolia, 
had lived on a plantation near New 
Orleans. Their early married life was 
soon gladdened by the coming of a sweet 
baby boy whom they named Reuben. 

Uncle Alf seemed never to tire of telling 
us of their life near the great gulf’ city; 
and the old man’s style of narration was 
so simple and vivid that Ethel and I could 
live it allin our own imagination. If it 
had not been so we might have envied 
them their peaceful memories of those far- 
off times. 

As the dear old Negro sat in the shadows 
of his cabin, in the winter days, with the 
flickering gleams from the hearth playing 
fantastically among the wrinkles of his 
face, he had many and many astory to 
tell us: and to all his tales, even the most 
marvelous, Aunt Magnolia nodded and 
said: ‘‘ Yes, honeys, dat so, jes’ ez Unc» 
Alf say, dat jes’ de way it happened.” 

There were all the elements of the 
bright side of slavery in the stories; the 
kind ‘‘ marster” and ‘‘ mist’ess”; the jun- 
keting and mirth; the marriages celebrated 
with much tinsel and pomp. But amid 
all this warp and woof of golden memories 
the brightest thread was the loving recol- 
lection of their darling boy. 

** Yes, chil’n, I jes’ reckon Aunt Magno- 
lia ’n me ’lowed we wuz in heb’n or mouty 
nigh de gate. I reckon de good Lawd 
could’n he’p seein’ dat ef he leave us so, 
we never gwine ter keer fer anything bet- 
ter’n this yearth; so he boun’ ter stir us 
up; an’ he jes’ struck whar ’twuz likeliest 
ter hurt widout actiwally killin’ us. 

‘* Ef he’d taken Reub an’ opened the do 
ob heb’n even ef it had been through de 
grave, I'd said, ‘De Lawd gave an’ de 
Lawd tek way, bressed be the name ob de 
Lawd.’ DenI cud a-looked up an’ said, 
‘ Reub’s shinin’ in de kingdom, bright ez 
any star, he free fereber mo’. 

** But he warn’t taken dat ar way. He 
warn’t snatched away by de angels; he 
wuz kidnapped by some bad men an’ 
carried up de riber on a boat. Leastways 
dat’s ez near ez we cud fin’ out. Marster 
say dey wuz ‘litionists or something ob dat 
kind. 

** How we gwine ter know him? Why, 
‘cose he’s growed ter be a man now, but 
dar's a scar ober his lef’ eye, whar he done 
got cut by astone. He'll waar dat ter de 
een’ ob his life.” 

The old man’s voice would tremble as 
he spoke and the tears would trickle down 
his cheeks, and Aunt Magnolia would say 
gently, as she wiped her eyes, ‘‘ Yes,. 
chil’n dat so, jes’ ez Unc’ Alf tell you.” 
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tomed” chair which always stood empty 
by the hearth. 

‘* We ain’t gib him up yet chil’n nowhow; 
dar’s his cheer waitin’ for him, an’ Aunt 
Magnolia she knittin' him a power ob 
socks an’ he’ll hab shoes too, fer he ain’t 
no common nigger. Yes, we keeps 
a-lookin’ fer him all de time. I tell Aunt 
Magnolia dat ef de Lawd cud fotch dem 
backslidin’ Jews through do wil’erness he 
kin bring Reub home ‘ter his daddy an’ 


mammy.” ; 

How Ethel’and I wept over the lost boy, 
and how dumb we felt in the presence of 
Uncle Alf’s grief, words cannot express. 


| Father and Mother encouraged us in all 


our efforts to comfort the old couple, but 
told us that in all probability Reuben was 
dead, and would meet his father and 
mother only in Heaven. 

When, at last, Aunt Magnolia died and 
Reuben had not come, Uncle Alf seemed 
almost inconsolable. He was sorely 
broken, and was in bed for several weeks. 
Mother used to-go to read to him, and 
sometimes she took us. We were fright- 
ened at his wasted appearance, and feared 
he was dying.. Ethel burst into tears 
and said: ‘“‘Oh, Uncle Alf, please don’t 
die.” 

**Bress yo’ soul, chile, I reckon I’se 
ready ter go when de Lawd gits ready ter 
tek me; but he ain’t done called me yit. I 
reckon dar’s suffin’ he kin teach me right 
here on de yearth.” © 

And sure enough Uncle Alf was up in a 
few days, and hobbling around on his 
stick. 

One evening during his convalescence, 
and soon after a storm, we sat in the 
doorway of Uncle Alf’s cabin, looking at 
a beautiful rainbow which had bridged 
the purple sky with its iridescent glory. 

** Chil’n,” said the old Negro, ‘‘I’se 
learned de lesson de Lawd been tryin’ ter 
learn me all dese years. You see dat rain- 
bow. Rec’lect howI tol’ you dar wuza 
bag of gol’ at de een’ obit. Well, chil’n, 
1 knows better’n dat now. Iain’t a-sayin’ 
dar ain’t a bag ob gol’ dar never; but I is 
a-sayin’ dat you'll always fin’ de bes’ at de 
een’ ob de rainbow.” 

‘* But,” said Ethel, ‘‘the end of the 
rainbow is far away, Mamma says, and 
you can’t reach it ever and ever.” 

‘* Jes’ hear dat now,” murmured Uncle 
Alf, laughing quietly as he puffed his 
corn-cob pipe. ‘‘Ef dat ain’t jes’ like 
white folks, dey knows a heap, but dey 
don’t: know ebberyting. Why, gracious, 
chile, de rainbow een’ is always near 
home. Sometime ober yander in de pine 
clump, sometime behin’ de smoke-house, 
sometime jes’ down by de olespring. My 
lan’s, how kin it be far off when I been 
dar lots of times. 

‘* Yes, indeedy, chil’n, an’ you kin al- 
ways fin’ de’bes’ dar—always de bes’. I’se 
been 2, fool nigger not ter learn it long 
ago; l’se had heaps of fac’s and ’sperunces 
ter fotch me ter de truth. Fus’ time I 
went ter de rainbow een’ wuz way down 
near New Orl’ns in de cane-brakes, an’ [ 
met Aunt Magnolia dar, an’ she wuz de 
bes’ fer me, even ef I didn’ tink so den, 
an’ wuz disapp’inted not ter fin’ de bag of 
gol’. Den dar wuz little Micajah here, 
he walked right kerflop inter de creek 
down yander, kase he wuz jes’ lookin’ 
straight in front, fer de bagof gol’. Dat’s 
what he foun’ at de een’ ob de rainbow; 
but it wuz bes’ fer him kase his lame back 
pained him pow’ful mos’ ob de time. An’ 
den dar wuz yaller Pete, he went ter de 
een’ ob de rainbow, an’ wuz bitten by a 
rattlesnake nigh de swamp, Well, chil’n, 
dat wuz bes’ fer him kase he wuz a pow’- 
ful wicked man, an’ dat bite jes’ pizened 
him enough ter tech his conscience, an’ 
he come outen his evil paths an’ wuz a 
mighty ’zorter tell he died. Oh, yes, chil’n, 
I see it all now, de bes’ is always at de 
een’ ob de rainbow.” 

**Oh, Uncle Alf,” said Ethel, dancing 
about with excitement; ‘‘won’t you take 
us to the end of the rainbow?’ 

As Ethel spoke the magnificent arch 
blazed out on the evening sky like a 
mosaic of heavenly jewels, and then 
began slowly to fade away, 

‘*Yes, chil’n, seem to me like I hear 
somé one say, go long with dese chil’n, 
Uncle Alf.” 

“Why, Uncle Alf, I didn’t hear any 








Then she would point to the “‘ split-bot- 


one,” said I, with a sensation of awe, for 


the old man’s face seemed strangely illu- 
mined. 

“IT know you didn’, honey. You can’t 
hear de voices dat I hear, kase you ain’t 
listenin’ fer’um. ’Sides, you ain’t reached 
Beulah yit. Come, chil’n, let’s go.” 
‘<Tt’sno use, Uncle Alf, we're too late,” 
said I, ‘‘ the rainbew has gone.” 

‘*Not gone, chile, de rainbow always 
dar, but we can’t see de shine. Don’ mek 
no diffunce ’bout reachin’ de een’ ob it, 
kase I saw ’jes whar deeen’ wuz. It wuz 
right down yander in de hollow nigh de 
spring.~ Ef you'll walk slow ’nough fer 
yo’ ole uncle we'll jes’ go right down dar.” 
The fading splendors of the evening 
shed a glimmering softness upon the land- 
scape. Gentle waftings of spice-laden 
air fanned our cheeks; and the quiet of 
the hour lay upon us like the pressure of 
a loving hand. Freshened by the rain 
flowers burdened the air with grateful 
incense. Above us the birds sang, while 
from the sedgy pond far down in the hol- 
low came the resounding drum of frogs. 

“Isn’t it lovely to-night, Uncle Alf?’ 
said Ethel. : 

‘**Dat’s so, honey. I jes’ tink de trees 
an’ de grass an’ de flowers an’ de birds is 
jes’ tankin’ de Lawd pow’ ful fer de rain he 
done sont dem.” 

Hushed by this thought and by the mar- 
velous harmonies of sound and color 
about us, we went on silently for awhile. 
Soon Uncle Alf called 4 halt. 

‘Seems do’ 1 ain’t ez endurin’ ez [ wuz 
once; it don’ tek a big heap ter mek dis 
ole leg pain.” 

‘*T know what’s best for me at the end 
of the rainbow,” said Ethel, as we began 
to move on again; ‘‘a big wax doll that 
can close its eyes. One that has a blue 
satin dress like Maud Randolph’s doll.” 

‘* And I know what’s best for me,” said 
I, ‘‘a real rifie to shoot wild turkeys and 
deer with.” 

And so we two youngsters danced on, 
curious, trustful and doubtful by turns. 

**Uncle Alf,” said Ethel suddenly, as 
we stepped from the road into the deep 
shadows of the trees, ‘‘ what is your best 
at the rainbow’s end?” 

Uncle Alf started, there was a catching 
of his breath, and his voice trembled as 
he answered: ‘‘Ef you done ask me dat 
question ten years ago, or a month or a 
week ago I jes’ answer right away. But 
now—now, honey, I done learned better. 
Bress yo’ heart, honey, I don’ know what 
bes’ fer me at de een’ ob de rainbow, all I 
know is I fin’ dar what is bes’.” 

Ethel was touched by the old man’s 
evident emotion, tho she could not under- 
stand it. 

‘* Don’t cry, Uncle Alf,” said she, ten- 
derly; ‘“‘I’m sure there'll be something 
good for you there.” 

As the sweetness of her childish soprano 
died on the air, there came, like the chime 
of far-off bells, the sound of delicate 
tinklings and we knew we were near the 
spring. Through a rift in the - heavy 
foliage the last gleams of the setting sun 
shone in golden effulgence. 

**Oh, Uncle Alf, see, see!” said Ethel, 
** we’ve come to the end of the rainbow.” 

I broke away and ran down to the 
spring, greedy for a first sight of the 
treasures awaiting us. I ran back to 
Uncle Alf frightened and speechless, and, 
taking him by the hand, pulled him to the 
margin of the trickling stream. There 
lay what had alarmed me, the gaunt, 
half-famished form of a run-away slave. 
The stranger was lying on his left side 
with both hands under the splashing jet of 
the spring. 

Uncle Alf went down on his knees and 
turned the face of the sick man so that he 
could see it better. As he did so, child 
as I was, the truth dawned upon me. 
There was a scar in the forehead over the 
left eye. 

I looked at Uncle Alf. He was rock- 
ing himself back and forth, his teeth 
clinched, the lines on his face drawn and 
hard. He was wrestling mightily in 
prayer. Suddenly he pvt his ear to the 
breast of the prostrate form. 

‘*Bress de Lawd! - Praise an’ magnify 
his holy name! Chil’n, didn’ I tell yo’ so 
—we foun’ our bes’ at de een’ ob de rain- 
bow? Oh, Marse Henry and Miss. Ethel, 





‘honey, dis po’ boy is my Reuben.” A mo- 
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ment more and the old man became calm- 
er. ‘‘ You, Marse Henry; run quick,” he 
said, ‘‘an’ tell Marster an’ Mist’ess, an’ 
tell Aunt Martha ter git de bed ready, an’ 
tell Abe ter ride fer Dr. Randolph.” 

I sped away, and had hardly breath to 
give the wonderful news when I arrived 
at the house. Abe was soon galloping 
away for the doctor, and Father. and 
Mother and I, followed by two Negroes 
bearing a cot bed, were quickly on our 
way to the spring. 

When we arrived we found Uncle Alf 
sitting on the ground with his son’s head 
in his lapand bowed over it asif in prayer. 

Father touched him on the shoulder. 

‘Uncle Alf, we are so glad to hear of 
your happiness. Now let us lift Reuben 
to the cot and carry him home.” 

As he spoke he touched the stranger's 
cheek and started. 

**Don’ be ‘fraid, Marster,” said Uncle 
Alf; ‘dis is only de clay. Oh, Marster, 
you oughter seen him open his eyes an’ 
look ez he did when he sat on my lap loug 
time ago. Don’ tek on so, Miss Ethel. 
Reuben’s at home wif his mammy. Poor 
Reub! he come a long way fer de een’ ob 
de rainbow; but he fin’ his bes’ dar.” 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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BE LOVELY WITHIN. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 











LiTTLE Evelyn’s cheeks bloomed in delicate 
pink, 
And her clustering hair framed with ten- 
dril and curl 
A face so lovely you never would think 
She could be for a moment a cross little 
girl. 


Yet cross she was, ina constant fret, 
Every hour she spoiled with some trouble 


or strife, 
Till every one said: ‘‘ Well, I never have 
met 
Such an ill-natured child in the whole of 
my life!’ 


Her sister Peggy was plain and small, 
Freckled and homely, with straight 
brown hair: 
But you never thought of her looks at. all, 
For she seemed to be everything sunny 
and fair. 


“T can’t!” and “I won’t!” that was Eve- 


lyn’s cry 
From morning till night, against all she 
was told: 
While Peggy’s low voice would be saying, 
“Tl try,” 
With a patience and hope that were good 
to behold. 
Till at last Peggy’s freckles more beautiful 
grew 
In every one’s sight than all Evelyn’s 
charms 


Of pink cheeks, golden hair and eyes violet 
blue: 

No one wished to fold her in affectionate 
arms! 


But Peggy! Love found her wherever she 
went, 
Clasped her warm little hand and looked 
into her éyes, 
Smiled on her and blessed her with joy and 
content, 
For her spirit within was so sweet and so 
wise. 
Never mind, children dear, about plainness 
of face, 
But strive all you can to be lovely within, 
And the beautiful spirit will clothe you 
with grace, 
And this is a joy every mortal can win. 
ISLES OF SHOALES, N. H. 


THE HORSE-RADISH PATCH. 
BY A. H. GIBSON, 


** OH, dear! nothing but horse-radish 
coming up,” exclaimed little Amy Willard 
as she walked across the half-acre garden 
patch behind the house. Then she quick- 
iy added: ‘*I wouldn’t care if every leaf 
was acrisp greenback, so we could get 
what Rachel needs, and keep her at 
school,” 

It was latein March, and Amy was 
searching for her favorite wild flowers, 
deer-tongues, those hardy little harbingers 
of sping on the Kansas prairie. 

She was a merry-hearted little body of 
eleven, with her clear violet eyes and 
brown wavy hair. Her parents regarded 


with her voice as sweet as the cardinal 
grosbeak that had spent the winter with 
his mate in the gray hedge before the 
house, 

‘** Poor Rachel!” she said, a sympathetic 
quaver in her voice. ‘‘I don’t see where 
we are to get the money to buy her the 
books and clothes she needs. It’s too bad 
when she’s working so hard to get an edu- 
cation. I wish I could do something to 
help her. Father can’t, for that hateful 
mortgage and Jim Wimple’s debt to pay 
is all, and more, than he can attend to. I 
know it will nearly break Rachel’s heart 
to leave school before she finishes her 
course;” and the thought of the elder 
sister’s grief brought tears to Amy’s 
bright eyes. 

Mr. Willard was one of those good- 
natured, easy-going men who never seem 
to succeed in accumulating mtich of this 
world’s comforts. He loved his children 
very much, but was unable todo much for 
them. His little farm was under a pretty 
heavy mortgage; then his land was none 
of the best. Even in favorable seasons, 
when most of his neighbors rejoiced over 
good crops, Farmer Willard’s yields would 
prove little better than failures. In fact, 
as little Amy had more than once observed, 
the land would raise nothing well but 
horse-radish. Of that they had an abun- 
dance, nearly one-half of the garden patch 
being covered with its vigorous clumps. 
But poor soil tho it was, the Willards 
did not fecl like giving up the little farm, 
for it was their home, and they were all 
quite willing to labor early and late to pay 
off the remorseless mortgage. 

Farmer Willard’s eldest child was a 
quiet, thoughtful girl of seventeen. She 
possessed unusual ability, and was pa- 
tiently and diligently pursuing a course at 
an academy ina town about fifteen miles 
distant from her home. 

If she could only complete the studies 
required in her course, she knew she 
would be qualified to receive a teacher's 
certificate, which would give her the right 
to teach in her own county. With this 
as her guiding star, Rachel Willard, de- 
spite many drawbacks and the ridicule of 
some of her classmates, worked nights and 
mornings to pay for her board and lodging 
at a boarding house which kept a number 
of the students. 

But there were clothes and books which 
she could not get along without. Her 
parents tried to supply these wants, and 
had by strict economy managed to do so 
up to the present time. But times grew 
suddenly harder than ever at the little 
farm, then a security debt had taken the 
last cent that the farmer could call his 
own. There was no money, and nothing 
apparently to bring in any, to help Ra- 
chel, She would either have to come 
home or go out to service. 

She was not above doing honorable 

labor, but she disliked intensely the 
thought of being obliged to leave the 
academy, when only four more months’ 
attendance would finish the course. 
Little Amy was in full sympathy with 
her sister, and as she looked for her deer- 
tongues, she was wishing with all the 
strength of her little warm heart that 
something could be done for Rachel. 

Suddenly a boy’s voice called from the 
corner of the house: 

* Amy! Oh, Amy! Where are you?” 

** Out here,” she called back. 

*“What you doin’?” asked her brother 
Jack, a sturdy little fellow of nine, as he 
ran out to where Amy stood. 

‘Looking for flowers,” she answered. 
*“ When did you get back?” 

* Just now.” 

Jack had been sent early that morning 
to return a halter, which his father had 
borrowed from a neighbor to lead a re- 
fractory colt away—one which he had 
turned out on the security debt. 

‘Say, Amy, I want you to help me dig 
some horse-radish roots.” 

‘* Horse-radish roots!” repeated his sis- 
ter, half contemptuously. ‘‘ What do you 
want it for? We're all tired of it.” 

‘IT know we are. But it isn’t Mother 
wants it. It’s Mrs. Hamlen.” 

‘‘Mrs. Hamlen! Is she in the house?” 

‘*No; she called to me as I was comin’ 





her as the light of their prairie home, 


home from Martin’s. She’s goin’ to have 


some horse-radish to smart up her roast 
meat. She said if I'd bring her over some 
roots this morning she’d pay me a quar- 
ter. Her hired girl hasn’t time to come.” 
‘‘A whole quarter just for some horse- 
radish?” asked Amy, incredulously. 
“Yes; Lasked Mother just now if we 
could take her some, and she said we 
could.” 

“Go and fetch the spade and I'll help 
you dig it.” 

Jack and Amy were not long in digging 
up a generous bunch of horse-radish 
roots, which were taken to the well and 
carefully washed and scraped. Then put- 
ting them into a small basket, and cover- 
ing them neatly, they started toward Mrs. 
Hamlen’s. 

The Hamlens lived in a very comfort- 
able farmhouse, about a mile from the 
Willards. 

They were in very good circumstances, 
and could easily afford to pay for the 
horse-radish; but Amy and Jack both had 
their misgivings about charging a neigh- 
bor. 

After praising the clean appearance of 
the vegetable, Mrs. Hamlen said: 

‘* Here are twenty-five cents, and thank 
you both very much for your trouble.” 
**It—it don’t seem right to take money 
for horse-radish,” stammered Amy. 

‘*Not right to take pay for this nice 
horse-radish!” laughed Mrs. Hamlen. 
‘* Why, certainly itis. If some folks had 
your large patch of horse-radish, they 
would make a great deal of money out of 
it. I knew an old man, back in Illinois, 
who nearly supported himself by prepar- 
ing horse-radish for market every spring.” 
She pressed a silver quarter of a dollar 





into Jack’s chubby palm, and with 
another laugh, said: 
“There! We won’t find fault with a 


fair exchange.” 

As they were hurrying home, Jack re- 
garded his sister’s thoughtful countenance 
for a few moments in silence; then he 
asked: 

“Say, Amy, what you thinkin’ "bout so 
stiddy?” 

** About what Mrs. Hamlen said of that 
old man who sold horse-radish,” she 
answered. 

** What *bout him?” 

**Oh, nothing! Only I wondered if we 
couldn’t do like he did.” 

‘* How’s that?” 

“Why, fix up a lot of horse-radish 
ready to use on the table, take it to the 
stores and get money for it.” 

Jack whistled. 

**We might,” she went on. “You 
know Mrs. Hamlen said we could make 
money selling it; and she ought to know.” 

““Wrhy, I never thought of that,” re- 
turned Jack. ‘Folks does like horse- 
radish, don’t they? And we might try 
some next time Father goes to town.” 

‘** Yes,” approved Amy. ‘If we only 
could make enough to keep Rachel at 
school.” 

**T wish we could,” Jack agreed, hearti- 
ly. 

‘‘Dear Father,” said Amy that evening 
as Farmer Willard smoked his after-sup- 
per pipe, ‘‘ won’t you please let Jack and 
me have all the horse-radish we want?” 

‘Great Scott!” he ejaculated, patting 
the wavy hair. ‘Don’t your mother 
let you have all you want at the table?” 

‘*It isn’t that, Father. We don’t want 
it to eat—for ourselves.” 

‘** What, then, do you want it for?” 

**That’s our secret. But may we have 
some?” 

“To be sure. Take all you want of the 
stuff; there’s enough of it to make blisters 
for every hospital in the land,” he 
laughed. 

** And, dear Father,” she went on, coax- 
ingly, ‘ you'll take Jack and me to town 
with you when you go the last of this 
week?” 

‘Yes, you may go, if you’re up early 
enough.” 

** We'll be up early,” she cried, dancing 
off to whisper to Jack in the corner. 

The way those two children extracted 
horse-radish roots and cleaned and grated 
them for the next two days would have 
created a great deal of wonder in the 
mind of any one not in the secret. The 





fine company for dinner, and she wants 





suggestions and assistance were uf much 
benefit to them. 

The grated horse-radish was put into 
empty glass fruit jars, of quart and pint 
measures, then covered with good, home- 
made vinegar. When they decided that 
they had prepared enough to experiment 
with, they had two quart and three pint 
jars full, 

Bright and early Saturday morning, 
Amy was awakened by the redbird trill- 
ing a spring jubilee in the plum tree near 
her window. 

**Tt’s for Rachel,” she repeated over and 
over, as she dressed herself. ‘‘If we only 
can sell it, it will help a little, and maybe 
something else will turn up so she won't 
have to leave school. If I don’t get bash- 
ful now when I get to town. But Jack 
will be along, and he’ll help to brace me 
up.” 

The sun was_ just peeping above the 
eastern horizon, and bathing the awaken- 
ing prairie in an amber radiance, as 
Farmer Willard in his big wagon drove 
away toward town. 

In the back part of the wagon, on a seat 
made by placing one large sack of wheat 
on another, sat Amy and Jack with their 
wares in a market basket held between 
them, 

‘*T don’t reckon you can sell the stuff,” 
said Farmer Willard, after Amy had let 
him into the secret. Then regretting hav- 
ing uttered a discouraging remark, he 
added quickly: ‘‘ But you might as well 
try, tho I’m afraid it will take more than 
horse-radish to keep Rachel in school the 
next four months.” 

When they reached town he let them 
out on one of the main sidewalks, and 
promised to hunt them up as soon as he 
disposed of his grain at the mill and re- 
ceived flour and meal in exchange. 

It was a very odd picture which the 
young horse-radish venders formed, 
standing on the street corner that mild 
March morning. 

Every passer-by had to turn and stare 
at the manly little fellow in a battered 
cap, and the pretty little girlin a faded 
calico dress and much-worn nubia over 
the bright hair, holding between them a 
market basket packed with glass fruit 
jars, containing some mysterious whitish- 
looking mixture. 

“Wait till my courage comes back,” 
Amy whispered to Jack, who had insisted 
that they had best move on in the direc- 
tion of the big stores and try to finda 
buyer. 

** What makes you shake so, Amy?” de- 
manded Jack. 

‘*The folks stare so, and I’m afraid we 
can’t sell it, after all,” she returned. 

‘Pooh! I ain’t afraid of ‘em if they do 
stare,” said Jack, straightening. ‘ Be like 
me. Don’t mind.” 

‘* What have you got there?’ asked a 
bright-faced boy of about fourteen, as he 
came whistling across the stréet and halted 
before the young rural venders. 

‘* Horse-radish,” replied Jack, staring 
back at his questioner. 

The youth gave a low whistle. 

‘* Jerk-nose, I call it, because it makes 
a fellow jerk his nose so quick,” he said, 
with a good-natured laugh, in which Jack 
and Amy both joined. 

‘““What are you going to do with so 
much of it?” 

**Sell it if we can,” was Jack’s concise 
reply. 

‘*Maybe he’d tell us where a grocery 
store is,” whispered Amy, her courage 
slowly returning. 

** Say,” asked Jack, ‘‘do you know any- 
body you think’d like to buy some?” 

‘*Let’s see. There’s my uncle, Tom 
Davis, keeps that big grocery store on the 
corner—that one with a blue front”—and 


he pointed across the street. ‘‘He might 
take some. I don’t know.” 
“Thank you,” said Amy. ‘ We'll go 


and see.” 

Dan Davis started home; then he sud- 
denly turned and overtook Amy and 
Jack. 

“Wait,” he said, kindly, ‘‘and I'll go 
with you. Here, let me carry the jerk- 
nose.” 

A moment later, Mr. Thomas Davis, 
standing behind his counter, was surprised 
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a basket on his arm, and followed by two 
country children, 

Depositing the basket on the counter be- 
fore his uncle, he said; 

‘‘Here, Uncle Tom, don’t you want 
your bose jerked?” 

The groceryman laughed at Dan’s queer 
speech, and turning toward little Jack, he 
said: 

“* What have you here?” 

‘* Horse-radish, sir,” answered Jack. 

‘‘Horse-radish! Well, so it is,” said Mr. 
Davis, taking up one of the quart jars and 
examining if. ‘* All ready for the table, I 
se mn 
““Yes, ready and anxious to jerk a 
fellow’s nose clear up to his eyebrows,” 
remarked his nephew, 

‘We made it—Mother and us.” said 
Jack. ‘* Don’t you want to buy it?” 

‘‘T have never handled any, except that 
which is put up in bottles. But I suppose 
I might find sale for it,” said the grocery- 
men 

“ This ought to be lots stronger and bet- 
ter than that in the bottles, Uncle Tom,” 
said Dan, unscrewi on gear lid from the jar, 
which Mr. Davis had set outside on the 
counter. ‘‘ Whew!” he whistled a moment 
later, the tears streaming down from his 
ayes, “‘I should say so. That’s got the 
genuine jerk to it, and would bring tears 
froma rock.” 

His uncle laughed heartily at him, but 
Amy and Jack, remembering the abun- 
dance of their own tears drawn forth over 
the preparation of the horse-radish, only 
a : eir SV. ge & 

* said Mr. Davis, putting the lid 
bac Aa pos ‘the jar, ‘‘I guess Pll take it and 
risk getting my money out of it, if you 
will take groceries in exchange. “a 

‘Oh, please, sir!” cried Amy, her 

cheeks very red, ‘“‘ we can’t do that be- 
cause” — 

‘‘ No,” Jack spoke up, ‘‘we want money 
for Rachel,” 

“Rachel!” said Dan Davis. ‘*‘ Who’s 
that?” 

‘Our sister. She’s at the ’cad’my, and 
we want to get money to buy her new 
books and new clothes, so she can keep 
on, 

“T am sorry,” said Mr. Davis; ‘‘ but I 
can’t pay you cash.” 

Then, noticing the disappointment de- 

icted on the faces of the young venders, 

e added: ‘*But I'll tell you what I'll do 
for you. Jf you wish you may leave your 
jars here, and Pll do my best to sell your 
horse- radish, and give you the amount it 
brin 

Farmer Willard just then happened to 
come ip, and the groceryman explained 
to him the proposition made to Amy and 
Jack, the result of which was that the 
jars were ‘eft with Mr. Davis to dispose 
of to the best advantage possible, and the 
farmer promised to return in a week and 
receive the groceryman’s report. 

A whole week to wait! me bad never 
seemed to drag so slowly to Amy and 
Jack before. But at last Saturday came, 
and Farmer Willard went to town again. 

Amy and Jack did not accompany him; 
but they were waiting for him on his re- 
turn. As he drove into the yard they 
caught sight of their basket with the jars 
carefully tepacked in it, on the spring- 
seat by the farmer’s side. They ha 
hoping so strongly that Mr. Davis might 
tind sale for their horse-radish, but he bad 
sent it back. Two very gloomy counte- 
nances greeted the farmer’s smile. 

“What are you two looking so glum 
about?” he asked, jumping out of the 
wagon, ‘*Them jars have come home 
empty. % 

‘Empty!” cried Jack. 

‘ Yes,” laughed Farmer Willard. 

“Oh? , cried Amy, her bright look re- 
turning, *‘did he really sell our horse- 
radish?” 

‘Well, he did,” returned her father in 
a happy tone. ‘‘ Look here!” and he 
poured a whole handful of silver mon ey 
into the surprised and delighted Amy’s 
lap. ‘*Sold it all and wants more. Mr. 
Davis says he can dis of all the horse- 
radish we can take him by shipping it to 
some factor where they put up such stuff 
for the markets.” 

‘Hurrah for the horse-radish patch!” 
cried Jack, dancing gleefully around his 
fore who could hardly realize their good 
ortune, 

‘Rachel can keep on at school; I’m so 
glad!” and happy tears shone in the blue 
eyes of the little girl. 

t Mr. and Mrs. Pps and the ey 
all went to work eagerly in preparing t 
horse-radish according to Mr. : Davis’s 
orders, and their recei ts were more than 
sufficient for all Rachel’s needs. 

The Willard horse-radish patch has in- 
‘reased in size, and it is a wonder to all 
who see it. The business started by Amy 
aud Jack has developed into a considerable 
a with them, and has enabled them 
- add many comforts to their humble 

ome, 

Rachel Willard is now a_ successful 
teacher in the district schools near her 
home, and is using the greater part of her 
wages to hel off the mortgage and to 

educate her brother and sister. 


STAR VALLEY, KAN. 
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PEBBLES. 


MOUNTAINS may not have mouths and 
noses, but we have seen a mountaineer.— 
Texas Siftings. 


..Blacking one’s boots is dirty work; 
but playing mumble-the-peg is only fun.— 
Harper’s Young People. 





-.“* I’m glad to hear you playing some 
new pieces this year.” ‘‘ No; they’re the 
same ones I played last year, only I’ve had 
my piano tuned.” —Harvard Lampoon. 


.. Teacher: ‘‘Why do comedies always 
end with a marriage?’ Pupil: ‘‘ Because 
tbat is where the tragedy begins.’’—Figaro. 


. Prospective Purchaser: “ Is this mule 
fast??? Owner: ‘ No, not entirely—his hind 
legs are loose.” —Kate Field’s Washington. 


..The following is supposed to be the 
latest conundrum: Why is a hand-organ 
like the setting sun? Because the Dago’s 
with it.—Lynn Item. 


.. Housekeeper: ** Why don’t you go to 
work and earn money.” Dirty Tramp: 
They’d be apt to pay mein bank bills, mum, 
an’ I’m afeared of bacteria.’’—Good News. 


.. The overcoat we wore last spring 
*T will soon be time to wear; 
But Fate’s unkind, we cannot find 
That ticket anywhere. 
—Clothier and Furnisher. 


..“ Pve noticed one thing in regard to 
children,” said Mr. Shallow. ‘In all the 
families with which I have acquaintance, 
the first son is invariably a boy.” — Vermont 
Watchman. 


..‘*Mamma,”’ said little Ethel, who has 
been vainly trying to make the preliminary 
preparation with a needle and thread, ‘I 
do believe this needle is cross-eyed.’’—Guod 
Housekeeping. 


....A fore-handed man is much better 
than a three-handed one. I never heard of 
a three-handed man. Well, Cubbageis one. 
He’s a right hand, a left hand, and a little 
behind hand.—New York Sun. 





PUZZLEDOM. 
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QUEER PUZZLE. 
* * * 
** * & & 


* & & 


The word through the center and dia- 
mond in the center are the same spelled 
both ways. 

The square word can be spelled back- 
ward. 

Across the center, even. 

The diamond, a part of the day, not 
night.. 

The square word: 
night; 3, a number. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 5ru. 

CONNECTED SQUARES. 
ECHOS 


1, to knot; 2, not 
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Bables : 


Given Away. 


Every mother in this country 
hasa theory about the best 
way to bring up her baby. We 
cannot tell her very much— 
but we may be able to say 
something new. This we do 
in our book «The Baby ’’— 
a beautifully illustrated and 
charmingly written story of 
Baby Life. Any mother can 
have a copy free by sending 
her address and mentioning 
this paper. A postal will do. 


THOMAS LEEMING & CO., 
73 WARREN ST., ° new York. 


45 to One. 


45 lbs of lean Beef required 
to make one pound Armour’s 
(Chicago) Extract of Beef. 
There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little 
Cook Book explains several. 
We mail it free. 


_ Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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FORESSING 


For Harness, Harness, Bogpy Tops, les, Fly Nets 
Traveling ilitary Equp pments, Etc. 
Gives a i ‘al =< .-- &, will, not peel or 

crack off, smut or crock Nota a 
Used by the U. 8. ry standa 

among manufacturers and owners of fine 

in every quarter of the globe. 
SOLD BY ALL. HARNESS MAKERS. 
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WRITE ‘FO US FOR SAMPLES { 
AND CATALOGUE; SENT FREE ‘ 


Deen & SN) 


GoD CISTHES FOR MEN & BOYS 


455 & 460 


COR. 
i CRAND ST Ppttst New York: 


MAGNOLIA METAL 
Eight Lendinn Gevere ments 
Best Ant 
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BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TORS. 








EVERY LADY WHO 


takes pride in her Home must appreciate an article 
that will enable her, at a very small expense, to keep 
the interior of her house and all her Furniture looking 
just like new. Such an article is 


Campbell's Varnish Staia, 


a scientific combination of Varnish with Colors, made 
expressly for the purpose, by which any person can 
satisfactorily stain and varnish, with one applica- 
tion, all kinds of household Furniture (wood or rattan) 
and interior wood-work, transforming it into beau- 
tiful imitations of Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Rose- 
wood, Oak, Ebony or Vermilion, producing a perfect 
imitation of the natural wood finished with Var- 
nish, andit is the only article that has ever been made 
that will satisfactorily accomplish this result. 

These Stains have been in use several 
years, and are a delight to every house- 
keeper who has used them. 

They are put up for household use, in all the Colors 
above mentioned, in half-pint cans at 30 cents, 
pints, 50 cents. Ask your local deajer for them, and 
if he does not have them ask him to order from the 
nearest of the following wholesale agents, and they 
wiil be supplied at manufacturer’s prices: 

Hall & Buckel, New York, N. Y.; Roller & Shoe 
maker, Philadelphia, Penn.; James v & Son 


Baile 
Baltimore, Md.; Tot. Cobb & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Peter Van’ Schaack & Sons, Chicago, lil; Momitt West 
0., St. ; 


Bros. & Cutler, St. Paul, Minn.; Greene n 

Milwaukee, Wis.; A. Kiefer & Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

Hazeltine Perkins Drug Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 
cClure, Walker & Gibson, AM John L 


n 

Thompson, Sons & Co., Troy, N Wichaninon me | 

Co., Omaha, Neb.; Geo. A. elles: & Co., Pittsbur: 

on Singer & Wheeler, Peoria, Ill.; Hurlbut, Ward 
Co., oines, Iowa; Bridges, McDowell Co., Louis- 


Scranton, Pea; .; Meyer Bros. Dri Oo. Sy wr Tex.: 
wie Moi ey Charleston, C.; Lloyd & Adams, 
Savanna. . E. Baird & eGo, Yacksonville, Fia.; 
Ay 4 Daggett. Wilmington, N.C. 
These Stains have so successfully filled a long-felt 
want that some worthless imitations have already 
been placed on the market, so be particular to see 
that you get 


**Campbell’s 
Carpenter, Woodward & Morton, 


BOSTON, WASS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


_ Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


7 A ‘ It has more than three times 
| f+ the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
es Sugar, and is ‘far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Seld by Grocers ‘everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


COTTAGE FURNISHING 


Dinner Sets, Toilet Ware, 
Cooking Utensils, Refrigerators, 
Portable Baths, Hammocks, &c. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 42d St., 


NEW YORE. 


99 Take no other! 
Made only br 












FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. 


s Ce ae 
A NIAN 4 
GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 





Me.) 
Ca- les, 


Mt «¥ pete COMPORTS SECURED ; INCONVENIENCES _— 


C. A. BARA RATTONT, Gen't Agt. 3 B62 Broadway. New York. 
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Werhly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Thureday, May sth, 1892.) 


SUGAR. 





PROVISIONS. 
PorK 


Mame, per. (bbl ee SE $ 9 WAS 
ol ee ea ae -é 

Short Clear, per 7s 
Extra Fine 





BEEF: 
eg rere E 
ED TC bsvecebbocsthnckbseves { 
Extra India Mess, per bbl....... 14 00@ 15 00 
Cut MEATS 
Pickled Hams, PO Di apeseeus scribe 10 @10% 
Pickled Shouiders, per lb............ @ 5% 
Smoked meats, 344@lc. over pickled. 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, Pi... ovchsebnboanonnnhonpund 21 @- 
OO ee ee a ee 15 @21% 
Dairy, BND cats cccccccsnsvesgpnoeen anes 16 @20 
eee, ene pees 2 @l4 
CHEESE. 
State Factory, fancy...........csssecces Pa@l0's 
- ves MINES, < ckssGanxceasnouek 5 @9% 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 













City Mill, per, a $4 75@$4 80 
Patents . 4 75@ 4 90 
Low Extra “ 2 65@ 3 35 

Winter Wheat, ver bbi.. .. 26@ 490 

Minn. Spring Ww reat, per me 2 65@ 5 00 

Pe I, OE WN... cc vccccennsccves -. £00@ 420, 

OSPR BECRL, DOF WOL... ove .cevecascccsnces 2 65@ 3 00 

GRAIN. 

WHEAT : : 
No. i Northern........ ++ $—91LR@$—9354 
ONS eee eae s+. —14@ —99% 
Ungraded Spring and Winter 

SONI! Co ccciepssurctent aks —83H4@ —994 
Western bbbbbpeikheeweaaensesbun —79 @ —& 

CoRN 
No. EEE 
Meeseer MAMOG......oececnccccesccocceste Oe 
Ungraded Mixed and White......... 49 @d5 


ATS: = 
No. 1 White. 
No. 2 wae 


“ 





No. 3 sia ‘ @36% 
Ungraded Mixed..............ccseee 34 }4@37 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


HAY AND STRAW. 






Hay, No.1, per 100 lbs.............. $— H@S— — 
* No.2 ne |  eSeebheaarent — 85@ — 90 
ae .. . sisesseepenea — 70@ — 7 

Straw, ee per. 100 PR cess rayessucs — 55@ — 65 

NR eee — —@ — 0 
: Wheat iT. Funkewvepecdaeke —4@—-—— 
EGGS 

State and Penn., fresh-laid.............. 6 @— 

Western, fresh -laid ...- 154@16 

Southern 15 @154 

Duck Eggs............. ome -...16 @19 

DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. Small. fancy. os eseeg @li 
Mixed weights, choice....../:. “B @16 
OE Soo nacccesesaoncbee 14 @b 

Chickens, Phila... 2 @ 3 1bs. per pair....45 @5v 

Chickens, Phila. * @ 4 Ibs. per pair. ....35 @438 

Fow Is, 96060 ORS FOG... cccvcoccccccccces — @B 

rsh bs 5sucseness 0665s s0eber ll @I8 


MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, fair to prime, per 
100 Ibs 


Ri anibuniebne 45 @$4 9 
a common to medai- 
um, per 1001bs.... 380 @440 
° Oxen and Stags, 
i cicksnnebes 340 @500 
ss Bulls and Dry 
Cows, per 100 lbs. 2:25 @3 25 
Live Veal Calves, per f)........... 3G 6 
Veals, country dressed, per f)..... 3 @ 7 
Live Yearlings, prime, per ...... The 8 
; fair to good, per t........ 6 @ 7% 
Live Sheep, good to prime per D.. 64Q@ 7 
poor to fair in 54G@  =26% 
Hogs, country dressed per tb...... 4 8 
* live, per 100 Ibs.............+ $475 @$5 25 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, eine, Se ee 
ose, per 180 lbs.. = 
Burbank “ 
Hebron - 
Peerless * 
Sweet, per bbl. ... ow 
errr 
oe aa ear 2 
ee ee 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 





Gules, GE, BEF Dhsccccccccccsscsccs 

Rhubarb per 100 behs................. 5 0@ —— 
aS) eee 1 Of@ 1 50 
Tomatoes per bushel crate............. 1 WO@ 2 00 


Turnips, Russia, per bbl............... 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 





Apples, Spy, per d.-h. bbl.. 25 3 5 
Baldw win oem 3 DO 
as Russet 2 3 00 
Greening : + 3 50 
* Common, per bbl.. oe | 200 
Oranges, Indian ‘River. per SOR osces 3 W0@ 5 00 
a Fla., bright, secs sosccs SD San 
- Qt. ... aie nr 2 B@ 3 75 
Strawberries, per qt............seeee0+ — 8@ —25 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 

Apples, a Ba 334@ 6 
uthern, sliced.....:..... gaeeee 3B @3% 
” i Eee CF ee 3 @% 

vss MOwped, IBA. <. 5. kdo beds dda voce 14@ 2 


, evaporated, 1891, tancy..16 @22__ 
Southern, peeled, 1891. 7 
Cherries, “1891 Risinbpeb eons be 







Raspberries, = aperatet. 189i 

Sun-dried, 1891.... 
Huckleberries, 1891... cssscsecsevees 
Plums, 
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farm-and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.] 


NEW POINTS IN HORTICULTURE. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








1. THE discovery of a new species of black- 
berry, which is set. down as Rubus Mills- 
paughi, is a notable event. This is totally 
unlike both Rubus Villorus and the trail- 
ing Rubus in so far that it has no thorns, 
and ripens in September. The fruit is said 
to be very good. They are long, sweet, and 
in color are black. The leaves, also, are 
unlike the common sorts, being thin and 
sharply toothed. It was discovered by Dr. 
C. F. Millspaugh 3,500 feet above sea-level, 
in the Virginia Mountains, The same 
plant has been found in the Big Smoky 
Mountains of North Carolina, and near 
Lake Superior. It is not, therefore, strictly 
a new thing, but will now be for the first 
introduced to cultivation. 

2. Theintroduction of a hardy, good peach 
has been a desideratum of great impor- 
tance. -Some of us have tried to solve the 
problem for years by means of selected 
seedlings. But the blossom buds prove 
invariably more tender than the leaf buds, 
and leave usin the lurch where the ther- 
mometer drops much below zero. Mr. Hule 
now offers us in the Excelsior what he 
pledges his honor is a true frost-proof peach 
of excellent quality, and decidedly prolific. 
It has been tested by many parties, and I 
have not yet seen one unfavorable report, 
so that I am quite confident that we shall 
not be disappointed. The peach is not 
large, but it is handsome, and of fine flavor. 
It is not inclined to rot, and bears annual- 
ly. These points are indicative of a start 
in the direction of a race of Northern 
peaches. I have so much confidence in the 
Excelsior that I shall plant it at all events. 
In 1891 I had forty trees well filled with 
peaches, but do not expect such a favor 
oftener than once in eight or ten years in 
this climate. 

3. ‘“The Japanese Wineberry,”’ over which 
there has been so much dispute and even 
lawsuit, is now pretty well understood, and 
is quite well worth planting, both for 
beauty and for fruit. It is a raspberry, and 
proves quite hardy. It grows about as high 
as Cuthbert, with vigorous, strong canes, 
which are covered with reddish hairs like 
moss. In fact, the plant has some of the 
charms of a moss rose. The fruit appears 
in bunches of fifty or more; they are till 
ripe inclosed in a mossy burr, which bursts 
open at last and shows a very handsome 
scarlet berry. This is sweet and juicy, and 
pleasant everyway; on the whole, a decided 
acquisition as a table fruit. It is said to be 
equally good for canning and preserving; 
it ripens in July and August, and bears 
splendid crops. 

4, The Japanese persimmons should, at 
least, be thoroughly tested in all parts of 
the country, not seedlings so much as the 
enormous improved and grafted stock. Il 
have recently reviewed these, and only add 
that wherever this fruit will ripen it will 
add to our table and market fruits one of 
the most valuable acquisitions of the last 
quarter of a century. Asa delicious dried 
fruit, I should like to see its equal. 

5. Among the new strawberries I shall call 
attention to one which has some points of 
considerable advantage—the Enhance. It 
is not as high flavored a berry as we can ask 
for; but it is a perfect flower, and makes a 
good pollenizer. The berry is extraordina- 
rily large, and very prolific, and not very 
regular. Another perfect-flowered sort just 
sent out, is the Gillespie, a seedling of the 
grand Haverland. It is very promising 
every way, but has not been very generally 
tested as yet. Mr. Crawford says he never 
saw a finer show of blossoms than in the 
Gillespie, while the plants were enormous. 
The berry is very large and symmetrical, 
which is not true of Enhance. A third per- 
fect-flowered berry of unusual quality and 
fine parts is Beverly. It is of splendid size 
and form, and exceeds most in its prolific 
bearing. One more new variety, with per- 
sect blossoms, is the Saunders. The fruit 
is very large and of high quality, but not 
always regular in form; it is vastly pro- 
ductive. I name these four varieties “be- 
cause they have perfect blossoms, with all 
other good points. It has been frequently 
said that our best berries are all pistillate; 

that, as a rule, we could expect the best re™ 
sults only from sorts with defective flowers: 
This necessitates the planting of pollen. 
furnishing sorts in proximity, in order to 
secure fruit. Bubach and-Haveriand ‘are 








as possible, but are pistillate. I believe we 
are to find we have been mistaken, and that 
we can get staminate sorts that are unsur- 
passed. I am inclined to add a note of the 
new E. P. Roe strawberry as likely to prove 
the best really late variety now listed: and 
the Leader as the best variety for very early 
is also full of promise. 
6. As there is still need of a really first- 
rate blackcap raspberry as large as Gregg 
and as hardy as Doolittle, [ am glad to- 
note the advent of Smith’s Prolific. 
The Palmer, of which we had hoped ‘so 
much as the ideal berry, is often not 
large enough to satisfy any one who de- 
sires a model fruit. Iam quite confident 
that no one will be disappointed in the new 
claimant, 
7. There has been need of a quite late large, 
first-rate plum. This want is exceedingly 
well supplied in the Grand Duke. This 
plum is as large as the old Magnum Bo- 
num, and ripens the last of September. The 
fruit is pear-shaped and of fine quality. 
Among cherries the same need for a very 
late first-rate sort is filled by the Windsor. 
The fruit is dark colored, and firm and 
rich; and hardiness characterizes both the 
tree and fruit. Allin all, we havein these 
two fruits a mort important acquisition. 
8. Among grapes the Winchell or Green 
Mountain (as they seem to be the same) and 
Colerain are the most important new sorts. 
The Mills and Eaton and Woodruff Red are 
not such additions to our list as deserve 
general notice. The probabilities are very 
greatly in favor of Mr. Munson’s remarka- 
ble seedlings, Brilliant, G. W. Cambell and 
Rommel. There must, however, be some 
really fine points in new grapes hereafter to 
render them worthy of introduction in com- 
parison with what we have in Niagara, 
Diamond, Worden, Brighton and Herbert. 

9. The same is true of pears and apples. 
The list is now so admirably full of superb 
fruit that the effort to introduce anything 
new at high prices should not be encour- 
aged. The Idahois no more than an addi- 
tion to those noble sorts that supply our 
autumn months with delicious pears. 
When we equal or surpass the Sheldon, 
Seckel, Bose and Flemish Beauty for mid- 
season pears, we shall be warranted in 
making it-known, but must not expect to 
reap a fortune~ by charging exorbitant 
prices for our trees. There really is no rea- 
son for looking for anything new when 
planting either apples or pears. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 





INSECTICIDES. 


BY HOWARD EVARTS WEED. 


THE term fungicides is used to designate 
those substances which kill low vegetable 
organisms known as fungi, and in like 
manner, substances which are used to kill 
insects are known as insecticides. Fungi- 
cides, as a rule, consist of compounds of 
poisonous chemical substances, while insec- 
ticides may consist of similar chemical com- 
binations, as in Paris green, or simply 
powdered plants, as in pyrethrum. Some 
substances may act both as fungicides and 
insecticides, and in some cases we may com- 
bine an insecticide with a fungicide, so as 
to be able to kill plant diseases at the same 
time we kill injurious insects—thus killing 
two birds with but a single stone. 

Insecticides may be divided into two-gen- 
eral classes’ (1) those which kill by exter- 
nal contact, and (2) those which kill by in- 
ternal contact. The external contact class 
are applied directly to the insects, killing 
them either by closing the breathing pores, 
as is the case with pyrethrum, or by pro- 
ducing an irritation of the skin, as is the 
case with kerosene. The internal contact 
class kill by being eaten, and are applied 
upon the plants being destroyed by leaf- 
eating insects. 

Insects destroy plants in two ways: (1) 
by sucking the juices, and (2) by eating the 
leaves, according as to whether their 
mouth parts are formed for sucking or for 
biting. Insects which suck the juices from 
plants have the various parts which form 
the mouth prolonged into a beak, and are 
known as Haustelate Insects. Those in- 
sects which eat the leaves of plants are pro- 
vided with more or less well-developed man- 
dibles or jaws by which small particles of 
the leaves are eaten off and taken into the 
stomach. These-are known as Mandibu- 

late Insects. 

The external contact class of insecticides 
are applied to the haustelate insects, and 
the internal contact class to the mandibu- 
late insects. Sometimes, however, it may 
be convenient to apply the external contact 
class to the mandibulate insects; but the 
internal contact class are never used for the 
haustelate insects. Thus we may apply 











about as near perfect in all other ways 


Paris green to ‘any true ‘bug-and-it-will 


Pyrethrum isa substance made by powder- 
ing the leaves and flowers of the pyrethrum 
plant. This plant grows in tropical and 
semi-tropical climates,and is especially cul- 
tivated in California and Persia. The 
pyrethrum grown in California is known 
as “‘ Bubach,” while that grown in Persia is 
sold under the name of “ Persian Insect 
Powder,” or “ Delmation Insect Powder.” 
Altho made from the samé plant, the Cali- 
fornian product, ‘“ Bubach,” is much 
stronger in its action, owing, no doubt, to 
the fact that the Persian product is proba- 
bly diluted to make it cheaper. Bubach sells 
inthe drug stores for about seventy-five 
cents per pound, while the Persian Insect 
Powder sells at thirty-five cents. 
Pyrethrum belongs to the external con- 
tact class of insecticides, and kills by clos- 
ing the breathing pores of the insects. It 
is a perfectly harmless substance, not being 
poisonous in any way, and for this reason is 
most used to kill insects upon plants where 
we would not wish to apply poisons. Hence 
it makes an excellent remedy to kill the 
green worms upon cabbage plants, and is 
largely used for this purpose. It can be ap- 
plied dry by means of a hand bellows, or 
mixed with water, a tablespoonful to the 
pail, and applied with a common sprinkler 
or aforce pump. When applied dry it can 
be advantageously mixed with three times 
its bulk of flour. It is a good application 
for plant lice when applied as a liquid. 
Tobacco belongs to the external contact 
class of insecticides, and is used to destroy 
plant lice, various caterpillars, and lice 
upon domestic animals. It consists of the 
powdered leaves and stems of the tobacco 
plant, and may be applied in the same man- 
ner as pyrethrum. Refuse tobacco can be 
obtained through a drug store at a cost of 
little more than the freight, and this if 
ground or cut into small pieces will make 
an excellent insecticide for many purposes. 
When the tobacco is used to destroy lice 
upon domestic animals it is applied by 
washing the skin with a decoction made by 
soaking or boiling the tobacco in water. 
Tobacco is also useful as a repellant where- 
by insects are kept away from plants; ¢.g., 
by putting it upon cucumber hills the 
striped cucumber beetle may be kept away. 

Hellebore kills by both external and in- 
ternal contact, and, hence, in some cases is 

a very useful insecticide. It is a vegetable 
poison, consisting of the powdered roots of 
the white hellebore plant. It is applied in 
the same manner as pyrethrum, and sells at 
about twenty-five centsw pound. Hellebore 
is especially used for the well-known im- 
ported currant worm. 

Paris green is an arsenite of copper, and 
contains about fifty-five per cent. of arsenic, 
the proportion being somewhat variable. 
It belongs to the internal contact class of 
insecticides, and sells at about thirty-five 
cents per pound. 

Tondon purple is a by-product in the 
manufacture of analine dyes, placed upon 
the market by the Hemingway London 
Purple Co. of London, England. Its action 
is nearly the same as Paris green, and it 
contains nearly the same amount of arsenic. 

London purple and Paris green are known 
as the arsenites. They are used for all man- 
dibulate insects, either in a dry form or 
mixed in water. When used ina dry form 
they can be mixed with flour to advantage 
in many cases. The arsenites are practi- 
cally insoluble in water, the particles re- 
maining suspended. The proportion gener- 
ally used is one pound arsenite to 200 gal- 
lons of water. If too strong a proportion is 
used, the foliage to which the arsenites are 
applied will be scorched; hence, for tender 
foliage, such as the peach, a weaker mix- 
ture, say one pound to 300 gallons, should 
be used. 

Damage to foliage, however, can be almost 
entirely prevented by mixing a little lime 
water with the arsenical mixture. We owe 
this discovery to Prof. C. P. Gillette, of Colo- 
rado, formerly of the Iowa Experiment 
Station. If lime water be added to the mix- 
ture the arsenites can be safely applied to 
the most tender foliage, when used in the 
ordinary proportion of one pound arsenite 
to 200 gallons of water. 

The arsenites are used to destroy any of 
the mandibulate insects, and kill by being 
taken into the alimentary system. Eleven 
years ago they were first brought forward 
as a remedy for the well-known coddling 
moth. Spraying with the arsenites for this 
pest is now practiced by all the more pro- 
gressive farmers of the Middle and Eastern 
States, and any fruit growers who do not 
practice it are annually losing a large per 
cent. of their crop through a neglect of this 
simple operation. 

Kerosene emulsion is the best insecticide 
of the external class. Kerosene itself can- 
not be used upon plants infested with in- 





have no effect. 


sects as it would kill the foliage, hence it 
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must be diluted if it is to be used as an 
insecticide. The idea of diluting the kero- 
sene with soap snds probably originated 
with Mr. Henry Bird, of Newark, N. J., in 
1975, and two or three years later an emul- 
sion was made by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, and. Dr. C. 
vy. Riley, Entomologist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It was first 
practically used and recognized as a valu- 
able insecticide by Mr. H. G. Hubbard while 
conducting some experiments. upon scale 
insects in Florida under the auspices of the 
Department of Agriculture. During the 
last three years the kerosene emulsion has 
come into general use. 

There are two formule for making the 
kerosene emulsion now in use, The one is 
known as the Hubbard-Riley formula and 
the other as the Cook formula, the differ- 
ence between them being that the former 
contains eight times more kerosene to the 
same amount of soap and water-than does. 
the latter formula. 

‘he Hubbard-Riley formula “is made as 
foliows: kerosene, two gallons; hard soap, 
one-half pound; hot water, one gallon. The 
soap is dissolved in the hot- water, and, 
while still hot, should be poured into the 
kerosene and thoroughly mixed by pump- 
ing through a force pump, when the soap- 
suds will unite with the kerosene, forming 
a thick, creamy emulsion. The emulsion 
thus formed can be put away in bottles for 
use at a future time, or can be used at once. 
When used it should be diluted with about 
nine times its bulk of water. 

The Cook enrulsion is made in a similar 
way according to the following formula: 
kerosene, one quart; hard soap, one-half 
pound; hot water, one gallon. The soap is 
dissolved in the hot water, and the kero- 
sene mixed with it as before. When ready 
for use it is diluted with two or three times 
its bulk of water. 

A good emulsion is one in which the kero- 
sene will not separate; and either of the 
above, if made properly, will be found excel- 
lent for use against any insect, where we 
wish to kill by external contact. ~: 

Bisulphide of carbon is an excellent in- 
secticide for some purposes. By means of 
the volatile fumes of this substance we can 
reach many insects, which cannot be well 
destroyed in any other way. It is especial- 
ly useful in destroying ants and grain 
insects. To-destroy an ant-hill, by means 
of a crowbar or stick. a hole is, -made:i in the 
center of the hill, into which a small 
amount of the bisulphide is poured. The 
hill is. now covered with a wet blanket, to 
allow the fumes to penetrate all parts for a 
few minutes, when the blanket is removed 
and amatch applied. The fumes are explo- 
sive, and the odor will effectually destroy 
all ants within the hill. 

For grain insects the bisulphide is used 
to destroy various weevils and moths found 
within stored grain. This is done by put- 
ting the grain into a bin as tight as possi- 
ble, in order that the fumes may not escape. 
In such a bin the bisulphide is put into an 
open dish on top of the grain, and allowed 
to evaporate. As the fumes are heavier 


than air they will penetrate to the bottom 
of the bin. 

There are many other insecticides of 
greater or less importance, among which 
should be mentioned whale-oil soap and 
carbolie acid, both of which make an excel- 
lent wash for the trunks of apple trees, to 
prevent borers. 


AGRICULTURAL COLL®GE, Miss. 


> 

















GOVERNMENT SEEDS. 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


THE Seed Division of the Agricultural 
Department, at Washington, annually dis- 
tributes several million packages of flo» er, 
vegetable and tree seeds. John Quincy 
Adams inaugurated the system when he 
requested the consuls of the United States 
to procure and forward to the State Depart- 
ment all such: seeds of plants as they 
thought could be cultivated successfully in 
their own country. It is only recently, 
however, that systematic efforts have been 
made to collect valuable seeds from all parts 
of the world by the United States Agricul- 
tural Department, and to distribute them 
senerally throughout the different States. 

To-day the Agricultural Department is of 
great importance to the country, and its 
effective work in experimenting with farm 
crops and issuing valuable scientific bulle- 
tins, cannot be over-estimated by the farm- 
ing classes of the nation. The Seed Division 
sends out annual seports as .to.what seed 





are of the greatest value.in certain sections, | 


‘nd then it supplements this advisory work. 
by supplying the farmers with great quan 
tities of pure seeds such as are recommend- 
ed by their bulletins. 

_ The collection of these tons of seeds is 
‘uteresting. In special cases the Govern- 
ment has its own seed-farms, where certain 
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é uiée but the vast majority are pur- 
chased contract from large seed 
growers. "Responsible seed growers give a 
;guarantee that their seeds will reach a 
‘certain standard of purity, vitality and 
cleanness, and the Department reserves the 
Soames them if they do not stand the 
test. 
s are tested in a patent seed-tester 
‘first, and ‘then in the propagating house, 
and finally by the botanist of the Seed Di- 
vision. -If-ninety per cent. of them ger- 
‘minate they are accepted as worthy of 
distribution, and_in certain cases of rare 
‘plants they simply have to approximate 
from seventy-five to eighty-five per cent. 
'The Government agents visit the various 
‘seed farmersin the country, and if their 
twork appears favorable they are allowed to 
loffer. a bid for certain quantities of seeds 
‘which appear to thrive well on their farms. 
Congresssannually appropriates a suf- 
ficient sim'for the purchasing and distri- 
‘bution of these seeds. The first real appro- 
‘priation for ‘this work was in 1830, and 
amounted only to $1,000, which was to be 
‘taken fram the Patent Office fund. This 
‘sum was gradually increased each year 
until 1854, when it reached $35,000 a year, 
but to-day it is $100,000, which is by no 
means too much. 
! Thedistribution of the seeds has always 
‘been a matter of difficulty, and with every 
Administration the question has been 
brought up for discussion. The method 


adopted to-day is a somewhat complicated 

one, but it appears to give satisfaction. The 
seeds are distributed through Senators and 
members of Co , experiment stations 
and agricultura colleges of the different 
States, county and Stat» statistical agents, 
agricultural societies, and to miscellaneous 
applicants.. Through these various agen- 
cies about five million packages of seeds are 
distributed to thefarmers in all parts of the 
country. 

The seeds are sent through the Post 
Office free, and the average weight for the 
past few years distributed through the 
mail department has been two hundred 
tons. A‘force of about one hundred men 
has been required to pack and mail the 
seeds that have been sent out in this way. 

The responsibility of the general distri- 
bution will always remain with the Seed 
Division at Washington; but it has been 
suggested that each State Experiment Sta- 
tion should be made responsible for tbe 
Jocal distribution. Each station would be 
a distributing center, and societies and in- 
dividuals pe ed there for their seeds 
serge of at Wasbington. A method has 

en proposed of giving to all interested in 
experiments certain quantities of pure seeds, 
and for them to return to the State stations 
a certain proportion of the new seeds if the 
experiments proved successful. In this 
way the expense of purchasing the seeds 
for general distribution would be lessened. 

The value of the Seed Division is apparent 
on every side. Beary all plants that can 
possibl y be grown inthis —- have been 
introdueed from abroad, and the Govern- 
ment has taken special pains to collect, not 
onty the finest specimens of. the seeds but 
the latest and most trustworthy accounts 
of their cultivation. From Japan, China, 
Persia, and South America rare and lttle 
known fruits have been brought here, and 
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and. trembling sensa- 
tions are relieved by using these Pills 
Coveréd with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating 
Oe all druggists Price 8& cents a box. 
‘New York Depot, 355 Canal St. 
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ELEY BROTHERS. Burling Slip, N. Y. City. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 
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are now being cultivated successfully ‘al 
Flofida and California. Our bothouses 
and floral establishments are full of rare 
plants that were never seen upon this con- 
Finent ten or fifteen years 

But the good accomplish has not halted 
in any department. The wheat, corn and 
vegetable products have been enhanced 
through the efforts of the Government. 
Superior varieties of all of these plants 
have been recommended and distributed by 
tbe Government for certain sections of the 
land, and the yield per acre has been in- 
creased nearly one-fifth in many States. In 
one of its reports the Department says con- 
cerning the cost of distribution and the im- 
provement of varieties: 


“While the cost of the seed distribution in 1869 
was but half a dollar for each thousand of the 
people, a is reliable evidence that a single 
specimen of in in one of the thirty-seven 
States has realized in enhancement uction 
ten times the amount expended for all seeds sent 
to all the States that year.” 


In another report it says. 


“The posuere production of wheat, oats and 
rasses by reason of the distribution of new and 
mproved seeds, pays more than ten times the 

png amount expended \, the Government in 

is Department, and such is the appreciation of 
ais by the farmers of the cranny that the de- 
mands upon us are increasing to adegree beyond 
our ability to supply.” 


We are pre-eminently a land of farmers. 
Onr chief industry is farming, and the co- 
operation of the vernment in forwarding 
the interests of this work has been a success- 
ful experiment. Every spring and summer 
the seeds of superior merit are planted by 
the farmers all over the country, and their 
successful crops prove the ehiciency of 
science and intelligence in farming. 


New York Crrv. 














‘A Small 
‘Quantity of 


‘Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


»Added to any Soup, 
Sauce or Gravy gives 
‘Strength and Fine Flavor. 


¢invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes c heapest, purest and best Beef Tea. 











HEET METAL SHINGLES 
Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 





Painted, and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 


eA 


If you are — a new house, remodeling or 

about to re-cover.an old one, and want a roof-covering 

pam gee toany you have ever used, and at a moderate 
write for our prices and catalogue “J,” which 

shows the different designs and colors of the Metal 

Shingles we make. 

The Natignal Poct Motel Re Roofing Co.. 
liff St.,. New York 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled tor Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 


HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 5:2d Street, NEW Y ORK 
SELECT 

















Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 


P. H. McCANN, Proprietor. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 











PROPRIETORS, 







AYERS 
Cherry Pectoral 


CURES 


COLDS COUGHS 
AND ALL 


THROAT AND 
LUNG DISEASES 


Prompt to act 
SURE TO CURE. 
Cocssnacsseccsesod 
ROOFS 


PAIN Tro 


DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 


Water willrun from it pure and clean. It coversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for anyiron work. Send for 
Circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey C ity, N.J J. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases.- Sold by all druggists. 


‘YOUR 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 





THE IN DEPEN DENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.30 30 | Ty oYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00! Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to ary Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 


We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
- INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau Street, New York City. 


























Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
all in leavening streneth.—Latest United States 
Government Food Report. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St.. 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N.Y. 


HUMBER 
ro Zod 


ABSOLUTELY THE-BEST. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





ARCHITECT, 
JOSEPH M. DUNN, 
Booms 13 and 14 Madison Square Bank Building. 
1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DEVLIN & 00, 


UNION SQUARE. 


MEN'S: BOYS’, AND CHILDREN’S 


SPRING 


Our three-button 


SUITS au 
OVERCOATS. ster is our spe- 


cial for ‘‘Spring of 1892,” 
in new cloths; some specially 
tagested Gy us. 


Forty-four 
Fast 14th Street, 


NEW YORK, 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings 


IMPORTERS AND DIAMONDS 


CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Kesponsible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


28-inch, ball-bear- 

3h Fin, tangent spoke, 
finished nickel and 
enamel, forged steel 
cranks, plunger brake, mud 
gua irds, improved Gartord 





W rite for catalogue and bargain- 


POORM AN, Cincusnati, O. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Schools, etc.. also Chimes, 
Peals. For more than balf a century 
for superiority over ali others. 


saddie, for 35. 


list. 


ex 
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Y. THE BEST MADE. 





CaUeon FURNITURE. 





pesanaeit and Gothic sets, r 

in price from $37.00 to $500.00 The 1 

stock of pulpits and platform chairs in the 
United States. 


Book of full-page designs mailed for five 2c. stamps. 


_PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., Boston, 


=<; eae 





here Tubular Street Lamp 


Burns kerosene. No chimney. will not 
blow out. Brilliant flame. Better light 
than gas. Can be set to burn a certain 
number of hours. 


ASK FOR iv. 


R. E. DIETZ CO., New York 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
or er 


Bran 
87 Joh: “yo pny wae” and 
mw Lake St. Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Rams.’ Garden 
Chain and 





etc. 


WerksFoended in 1 3 
~e-y edal awa 





Low Estimates. 
— Service. 


= Del's 263 Wash'a AGE’, Boston 





.B.&E.LSHAM, 





oF SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
Sees 


Paice. 
8 60 10 80 
00... 2 








eeded. Also when ae imeraahy for 
Cough, Cold, Sore Throat, Crou 
If you have occasion to use Veta = ae ‘form, be 


careful to accept onl oe gous put VE 5 & In 
original packages. 

ing to persuade buyers to to take SEL 

them. Never yield.to such persuasion, as thiols 


is an ay a value and on, 08 the. give you 
the result xpect.. two ounce bottle of Bine 
Seal Vasel ne is sold by all druggists at ten cents. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS, 








TELEPHONE, No. 756 !8TH. 
GENERAL OFFICES : 


11 EAST 14th STREET. 


OFFICES t 
11 East tase Street, 37_W da Beveut, 59 
West, bth Street, Sow ork City, 
antic Avenue, Brook lyn. 


BAGGAGE, EXPRESS MATTER, 


And General Merchandise 
called for anes delivered yay William 
a= 





New Verk, Be yn. 
burgh, Green upei mt Island, 
East New Y sland City. 
Asteria, SSeete ones eboken. 
RATES FOR BACCACE ONLY: 
New York City, below 89th St...............eeeeee. Z5c. 
New York City, above 89th St............eceee coos Oc. 


rooklyn 40c. 
Ne rire Charge for corveing Baggage to any part of 
the mises. 


pre 

ar ial arrangements made with Retail Stores for 
thei ‘eo delivery service at specified times 
special rates. Four regular Collections 

and Deliveries daily. Upon applic lication at any office 
of the company contracts will be made for special 
times and rates for collections and deliveries. Calis 
left at any offices of the company or by telephone 





will receive prompt attention. 





TRAVEL RESORTS ETC. 





Sisa series of books on American health 
publisivedd by the Passenger De 
Among them will he found the following: 


The New York Central’s Tourist Guide to the 
over 300 royal octavo pages; is beautifull 


ous maps. Illuminated cover. Ready May lth. Sent 


ages, 12mo, giving 


a description of pas da 
arty r les north of the 


etropolis, reached on one 


wood engrav rings anda fine map. Illuminated cove. 
cents in stamps. 


32 pages, harrow octavo. 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 
GE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL'S we ne FOR TRAVELERS. 
“ FOUR-TRACK 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE ON AMERICA’S GREATEST 


great resorts 
illustrated with mere than 100 engravings, 


son Division, of the New York Central & Hudson River 


Es.” 
and the luxuries of American travel, 


and se resorts 
partment of the New York Central & Hudson River R. R, 


RAILROAD, 
of New York and New England. It contains 
half-tones, and numer- 
free, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


SUMMER HOMES ON THE HARLEM AND THE HUDSON. 
tful region that lies within the first one hundred and 


“7 the Harlem Division, and on = Ay by —e aut 
R. Itis profusely illustrated with half-ton 
Ready May 15th, Sent free, postpaid, on rossi pt o of five 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 
A delightful hand book of the 
rence, with very many new illustrations; illuminated cever. 
Any of the above works 
United States, Canada or Mexico, on receipt of the requisite amount in 
ORGE ‘A. DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Geuall Bohral Station, New York, 


. of the Thousand Islands of the St. ed 
about sth. Sent free, postpa 
will be sent — » prepaid, to any part of the 





Direct Fast Express Route 


TQ THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 8. 8. CO. 


DIRECT KOUTE TO RIV RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing,long R.R. rides. 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA will 
sail from NEW YORK for GIBRALTAR and GENOA 
as follows: FULDA, April 16; WERRA, pee é A FUL- 
DA, May 28; WE RRA une 18; FULDA, July 

Passengers for the’ Italian lak 
Tyrol, wil find this route the most 
most comfortable. Switzerland can be 
hours from Genoa. 

For full information in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, N.Y. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omeha and Denver. 

For speed, safety, _o—, equipment, track and 








efficient service it 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE | BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
Continent. 


There 











0 better lin 
PS RUSTT General t & 
Onicaso. Burlington & Quincy B. 











Tus Iwi erErNDsyt Pusee 4) sBp 48 GOLD STREET, HEAR FULTON S7REsz. 


DEER PARK AND OAKLAND 
ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGEAMTES, 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 22d, 1892, 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies and directly upon the main 
line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the ad- 
vantage ofits splendid vestibuled express train serv- 
ice both eastand west, and are therefore readily ac- 
cessible from all parts of the country. All Baltimore 
and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and Oakland dur- 


ing the season. 
Rates. on, oom d $90 a month, according to loca- 
nications paddressed to 
er 


tion shi 
GEORGE T D. "DESHIELDS, iz ] 
June 


Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up 
that date, either Deer Park’ or Oakland, Garrett 


County, Md. 


“A SURE_GURE FOR CATARRH. 

























ALPARRE 





25 Cents a Bettie by all 





May 12, 1899, 


The Old Reliable, _ 


INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


(Established 1837.) 
Wonderful jn tone. and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 47¢) 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


Mantels Tiles, Open Fireplaces 


Household Art Goods. 














| races 


UNION SQUARE (xoxrr=) cor, Broadway. 
Only concern in our line having its own foundries. 
Buy of the maker. Established over 0 years. 

Ro old st< stock. Everything made satisfactory. 





A Book 


Camera. 





Very deceitful but a seckougity 

practical camera.. If, 

all the improvements wn at 
« the latest Boxes, but all con- 

cealed, 


Ask us about it. 





Scovill & Adams Co.. 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 
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SMITH & WESSON | 


Salety Hammeriess Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 


A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have madethe arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shel! 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Springfield, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Paclfic Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & Northwestern 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains of 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through from 
Chicago to Portland, Oregon, 
with Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars through to San 
Francisco without change. Din- 
ing Cars serve all meals en route. 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, providing 
completely equipped berths at a 
nominal price, are also run be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco 
without change. Be sure that 
your tickets read via the Chicage 
& Northwestern, Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full in- 
formation, or address W. A. THRALL, 


Gen’'l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western 
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